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ARTICLE  I.  ' 

MODERN  THEOLOGY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO 
PERSONAL  PIETY  AND  CHRISTIAN  WORK. 

,BY  PROFESSOR  HUGH  M.  SCOTT,  D.D. 

Religion  is  union  with  God;  and  theology  is  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  such  union.  All  upward-moving  impulses  of  man’s 
nature,  whether  longings  of  the  heart  or  generalizations  of 
the  intellect,  leadrtowards  the  Divine.  Justin  Martyr  tells 
us  he  learned  in  the  school  of  Plato  that  “the  end  of  all 
philosophy  is  to  see  God.”  ^  The  great  desire  of  Moses, 
“the  man  of  God,”  was  to  behold  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  heart  of  every  Christian  hope  is  to  find  in  Jesus  * 
Christ  the  way  to  our  Father  in  heaven.  What  the  de¬ 
vout  Greek  sought  after,  and  what  the  godly  Hebrew 
hoped  for,  is  given  the  believer  in  Christ ;  for  he  not  only 
taught  us  that  the  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God,  but  went 
on  to  declare  that  whoever]^truly  saw  the  Son  of  God  saw 
the  P'ather  also.  Here,  then,\is  the  source  of  Christian 
piety  and  the  source  of  Christian  theology,  the  union  of 
God  and  man  through  “  the  God-man,”  as  Origen  called 
him,  even  Jesus  Christ.  The  heathen  worships  the  Divine 
Nature ;  the  Jew  adores  the  Divine  Spirit ;  but  the  Chris- 
^  Dial.  c.  Tryph.  ii. 
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tian  becomes  one  with  God  through  fellowship  with  the 
Divine  Man.‘  In  these  three  ways  of  approach  to  the  Di¬ 
vine  we  find  invincible  evidence,  growing  in  its  cogency, 
for  the  existence  of  God,  and  man’s  vital  relation  to  him. 
Through  the  approach  of  the  Gentile,  we  see  God  in  the 
universe,  and  learn  of  him  by  thinking  over  his  thoughts 
after  him.  Through  the  theocratic  approach  of  the  Jew, 
through  law  and  prophecy  and  holy  of  holies,  we  hear 
the  voice  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  whose  awful  cate¬ 
gorical  imperative,  “Thou  shalt,”  echoing  in  every  soul  of 
man,  declares  him  responsible,  and  responsible  to  God. 
But  especially  in  Jesus,  the  new  and  living  way  of  ap¬ 
proach,  does  God  tell  us  all  that  human  speech  can  reveal, 
and  all  that  human  life  can  illustrate,  of  the  character, 
will,  and  love  of  God.  It  is  certainly  true,  as  the  Ritschl 
school  of  theologians  have  powerfully  set  forth,  that  in 
reading  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus,  in  listening  to  his 
words,  and  in  reverently  looking  into  the  profound  depths 
of  his  consciousness  of  the  ever-indwelling,  abiding  pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  we  receive  an  overwhelming  conviction  that 
God  is,  that  he  loves  man,  and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  all 
them  that  diligently  seek  him.  He  is,  for  us,  the  fullness 
of  the  Godhead  bodily  to  meet  all  the  emptiness  of  our 
hearts  and  lives. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that,  at  this  point,  there  is 
substantial  agreement  among  Christian  theologians.  Herr¬ 
mann  says,  they  all  understand  personal  Christianity  to 
be  “a  communion  of  the  soul  with  the  living  God  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ”;  for  without  such  communion, 
there  can  be  no  religion  at  all.'*^  It  is  also  gratifying  to  find 
the  new  theology  of  Germany  emphasizing  what  is  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us  in  America,  namely,  the  inseparable  connec- 

'  Cf.  Lutterbeck,  Die  N.  Test.  LehrbegrifFe  (Mayence,  1852),  S.  96. 

*  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  ( London :  Williams  &  Nor- 
gate,  1895),  p.  7. 
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tion  between  Christian  life  and  doctrine.  We  find  it  easy 
and  natural  to  follow  Herrmann  further,  when  he  adds : 
“  For  a  church  which  desires  to  be  really  a  fellowship  of 
believers,  there  can  be  no  theological  task  more  important 
than  that  of  setting  forth  the  inner  life  of  faith,  or  that 
communion  with  God  in  which  we  really  find  ourselves  at 
one  ”  (p.  12).  It  is  plain,  however,  that,  in  the  work  of 
analyzing  our  Christian  experience  into  doctrines  of  faith, 
there  is  great  danger  of  subjectivity,  and,  unless  we  pos¬ 
sess  some  objective  norm  and  test  of  teaching,  there  may 
be  almost  as  many  theologies  as  there  are  experiences. 
Wiiat  is  this  norm?  Is  it  the  Bible,  as  most  Protestants 
hold?  Or  church  authority,  as  the  Romanists  teach?  Or 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  as  the  Ritschl  theology  maintains  ? 
Whichever  it  be,  on  the  admitted  principle  that  piety  and 
doctrine  are  in  vital  unity,  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  proposition 
to  test  the  value  of  the  experience  by  the  kind  of  theology 
which  it  produces  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  to  judge 
the  value  of  the  theology  advocated  by  the  kind  of  piety 
which  it  develops. 

In  matters  of  theology,  as  in  all  subjects  that  involve 
discussion,  men  usually  occupy  three  positions.  There 
are,  first,  the  conservative  theologians,  who  accept  the 
Bible  as  supreme,  supernatural  revelation,  the  Divine 
Clirist  as  Redeemer  and  Lord,  and  hold  the  doctrines  com¬ 
monly  called  evangelical.  Farthest  removed  from  these  is 
a  radical  party  of  scientists  and  theologians,  who  may  be 
described  in  general  as  rationalists  or  Unitarians  in  relig¬ 
ion.  Between  these  come  theologians  whom  the  Germans 
call  “mediating.”  They  may  be  briefly  characterized  as 
orthodox  in  their  emotions  and  devotional  utterances,  but 
rationalistic  in  their  criticisms  and  intellectual  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  religion.  This  mediating  theology  of  our  day 
sprang  especially  from  the  teachings  of  Schleierniacher  in 
Germany  and  Coleridge  in  England  ;  it  may  also  be  wid- 
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ened  to  include  the  school  of  Ritschl,  which  in  its  chang¬ 
ing  form  is  coming  to  represent  the  middle  party  in  Ger¬ 
man  theology.  Now  all  these  speakers  and  writers  on  re¬ 
ligion  claim  to  have  had  experience  of  some  relation  to 
God.  Each  claims  that  his  experience  is  the  best ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  that  the  theology  which  grew  out  of  this 
best  experience,  or  which  helped  produce  this  best  experi¬ 
ence,  must  be  the  true  theology.  It  is  the  object  of  this 
article  to  consider  briefly  the  piety  and  theology  of  these 
different  schools,  and  learn,  as  we  proceed  in  the  discus¬ 
sion,  which  seems  best  to  represent  the  fullness  and 
strength  of  Christianity. 

Jesus’  account  of  himself  and  his  relations  to  them  who 
believe  on  him,  in  the  Synoptist  Gospels,  may  be  summed 
up  in  man’s  coming  to  him  as  the  divine  source  of  pardon 
and  peace,  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  and  in 
man’s  going  forth  from  him,  as  the  center  of  all  power  and 
blessing,  to  carry  the  gospel  to  others.  He  says  (Matt.  xi. 
27  f.).  All  things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father ; 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him.  Because  of 
this  fullness  of  divine  revelation  and  Godhead  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  said,  next.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Then  to  the 
believer,  the  man  with  peace  in  his  soul  a  similar  state¬ 
ment  is  made  (Matt,  xxviii.  18  f.).  All  power  is  given 
unto  me  in  heaven  and  on  earth, — Go  ye,  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations.  That  “ Come”  and  that 
“Go,”  with  the  Divine  Christ  between,  may  be  said  to 
sum  up  Christian  faith  and  practice.  In  other  words,  we 
can  test  our  conceptions  of  Christianity  by  their  ability  or 
inability  to  produce  piety  well-pleasing  in  the  sight  of 
Jesus,  and  to  promote  activity  in  the  work  of  spreading  the 
gospel,  such  as  our  Lord  enjoined  and  his  apostles  so  abun¬ 
dantly  illustrated.  Personal  godliness  and  mission  labors 
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will  try  our  experience  and  doctrines,  whether  they  be  of 
God  or  we  speak  from  ourselves.  To  make  bad  men  good, 
and  good  men  better,  is  the  work  and  the  proof  of  the  true 
theology. 

PIETY  AND  DOCTRINE. 

What,  then,  are  the  thoughts  with  which  religion  must 
begin?  The  reply  is  not  remote.  As  all  thinking  begins 
with  a  consciousness  of  self  and  not  self ;  so  must  religious 
conceptions  start  from  consciousness  of  self  and  conscious¬ 
ness  of  God.  He  that  cometh  unto  God  must  believe  that 
he  is.  The  man  who  has '  the  most  vivid  and  vital  and 
overwhelming  sense  of  his  responsibility  to  a  personal, 
holy,  loving  God  will  be  most  desirous  of  becoming  like 
him.  It  matters  little,  for  our  present  study,  whether  we 
suppose  a  man  to  find  a  certain  idea  of  God  in  his  experi¬ 
ence  and  express  it  in  his  doctrinea  of  faith,  or  to  frame 
from  other  sources  the  same  doctrines  and  reproduce  them 
in  his  life.  His  piety  and  his  theology  will  be  upon  the 
same  plane.  Applying  these  considerations  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  God  in  current  theology,  we  find  the  more  radical 
school  regarding  the  Divine  either  from  the  theistic  point 
of  view,  as  a  far-off  Providence,  or  from  the  evolutionary 
position,  as  the  nisus  formativus^  the  immanent  construc¬ 
tive  force  in  the  universe,  or  from  the  more  ethical  stand¬ 
point,  as  a  power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness.  Such  views,  of  course,  exclude  belief  in  the  super¬ 
natural,  in  miracles,  in  the  Bible  as  divine  Revelation,  and 
^  in  Jesus  Christ  as  superhuman  Saviour  and  Lord.  This 
theology  differs  in  no  essential  respect  from  the  ethical 
theology  of  the  Greeks;  the  result  being,  so  far  as  the  reli¬ 
gious  character  of  its  advocates  goes,  only  a  life  of  natural 
virtue.  The  same  dualism  which  appeared  in  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  Greek  philosophy,  reappears  in  the  views  of  its 
modern  representatives.  Their  theology  and  their  ethics 
will  not  agree.  For  example,  Huxley  argued  triumphantly 
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that  man  is  an  automaton  moved  by  natural  forces ;  but  in 
his  later  years  he  declared  his  conviction  that  man  must 
fight  against  nature,  in  order  to  save  morality.  In  like 
manner,  Frederic  Harrison  despairs  of  any  rational  har¬ 
mony  between  science  and  ethics.  A  choice  must  be  made 
between  what  reason  seems  to  make  out  of  the  world  and 
the  love  and  spiritual  longings  of  man’s  higher  nature.  In 
other  words,  religion  will  not  grow  from  mere  reason ;  to 
save  it  we  must  turn  to  what  Paul  calls  faith,  and  Tenny¬ 
son  vision,  if  man’s  noblest  life  is  to  find  expression.^  The 
roots  of  man’s  moral  nature  thrust  themselves  down  into  • 
darkness  and  mystery,  feeling  by  faith  after  (lod,  just  as 
instinctively  as  the  branches  of  his  reason  stretch  them¬ 
selves  up  into  the  light,  seeking  by  sight  him  in  whom  is 
no  darkness  at  all. 

The  attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Scriptures  are  per¬ 
sonality,  spirituality,  infinity,  omniscience,  omnipresence, 
omnipotence,  justice,  holiness,  goodness,  truth,  love,  P'ath- 
erhood ;  and  correspondingly,  the  virtues  ascribed  to  the 
man  worshiping  such  a  God  are  reverence,  sonship,  faith, 
love,  joy,  peace,  prayerfulncss,  gentleness,  humility,  com¬ 
passion,  gratitude,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  right¬ 
eousness,  and  resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin. 
Now  radical  theologians,  ignoring  or  rejecting  various 
biblical  attributes  of  God,  are  forced  to  narrow  and 
limit  the  domain  of  religious  devotion.  Some  set  aside  the 
personality  of  God,  others  his  justice,  still  others  his  power 
to  help  man  when  he  prays  for  deliverance.  The  result 
for  piety  is,  that  by  just  so  much  as  Jehovah  is  made 
smaller  by  just  so  much  will  man’s  relations  to  him  con¬ 
tract.  We  finally  fall  out  of  all  real  religious  relations  to 
God.  The  lowest  forms  of  religion  yet  found  living  on 
earth  have  ever  shown  two  fundamental  beliefs :  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  a  revelation  from  Cod — the  deity  speaks  to  man; 

*Cf.  Critical  Review,  April,  1899,  p.  184. 
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and  they  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer — man  can  speak 
to  God.  But  the  rationalistic  and  ethical  type  of  theology 
to  which  we  have  referred,  has  so  far  the  character  of  a 
manufactured  article,  that  it  nearly  or  quite  eliminates  both 
these  essentials.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its  general  rec¬ 
ognition  of  religion  as  rooted  in  the  very  thoughts  which 
make  the  universe  rational,  and  in  the  necessity  of  ethical 
principles  as  a  support  to  human  life  in  all  its  manifesta¬ 
tions.  The  virtues,  however,  which  it  calls  forth  are  just 
those  of  Stoic  or  later  Platonic  ethics, — manliness,  justice, 
self-control,  wisdom,  and  the  things  which  promote  social 
and  national  well  being.  Sociology  and  state  socialism 
absorbed  religion  and  ethics  under  the  teachings  of  ancient 
natural  theology ;  and  it  is  not  without  significance  that 
liberal  Christians  in  our  day  proclaim  social  regeneration 
as  the  chief  end  of  man.  They  lay  claim  to  other  virtues 
which  are  peculiar  to  Christianity,  especially  faith,  hope, 
and  love  ;  but  it  is  not  shown  how  these  graces  grow  out 
of  their  theology,  and  when  it  comes  to  the  work  of  faith 
and  the  labor  of  love  the  fruits  are  very  unlike  those  of 
the  New  Testament  churches. 

The  mediating  divines  speak  in  more  decided  tones  re¬ 
specting  things  Christian  ;  but,  so  far  as  piety  is,  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  direct  result  of  personal  communion  with  God, 
they  are  often  more  radical  than  the  Unitarians  or  the  men 
of  the  Protestantenvcrein.  If  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  Ritschl  and  his  followers  oppose,  it  is  the  unio  mys- 
tica^  or  the  idea  that  a  Christian  has  anything  to  do  di¬ 
rectly  with  God  in  nature,  or  even  God  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  for  that  matter.  Only  in  Jesus,  and  only  in  the  in¬ 
ner  life  of  Jesus  as  we  know  it  historically  in  his  earthly 
ministry,  it  is  held,  can  we  know  God.  Protestant  theo¬ 
logians,  from  the  Reformation  down,  have  loved  to  think 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  preexistent  Son  of  God,  by  whom  he 
made  the  worlds;  the  Divine  Logos,  who  was  the  revela- 
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tion  dimly  seen  as  the  Mind  of  the  Universe  by  the  philos¬ 
ophers  of  Greece,  and  as  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  the  Mediator,  whom  Abraham  and  the 
saints’of  Israel  dimly  beheld,  and  upon  whom,  as  the  light 
forJ,the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Israel,  through  shadow 
and  cloud  all  their  hopes  rested.  But  now  this  newest 
theology  of  Germany  says.  We  cannot  know  any  Christ 
save  the  Jesus  who  taught  three  years  in  Palestine.  The 
familiar  theology  has  held  an  ever-living  Lord,  the  same 
really*yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  who  for  a  few  years 
appeared  incarnate  and  “  emptied  ”  of  his  glory  on  earth  ; 
the  new  theology,  however,  teaches  that  this  exceptional 
period  in  his  existence  is  the  only  part  of  it  which  mani¬ 
fests  God,  and  is  the  only  revelation  of  God  on  which 
Christian  faith  may  build.  Christ  had  no  real  preexis¬ 
tence,  certainly  none  with  which  our  faith  has  anything 
to  doj  neither  has  he  any  existence  for  us  after  the  cruci¬ 
fixion,  except  such  as  faith  demands  for  the  one  in  whose 
company  we  learned  how  to  enter  into  vital  communion 
with  God.  But  such  a  limiting  of  Divine  revelation  to 
thejlife  of  Jesus,  and  to  only  a  part  of  that  life,  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  teaching  and  piety  of  the  Old  Testament 
saints,  nor  with  the  teaching  and  devotion  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self,  and  is  decidedly  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  and  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  apostles  and  the  apostolic  church.  It  is 
true  that  the  supreme  revelation  of  God  is  to  be  found  in 
Jesus  Christ.  But  it  surely  does  not  follow  that,  because 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ,  no  law  for  us  also 
was  given  by  Moses ;  or,  because  Jesus  taught  us  to  see  the 
love  of  the  heavenly  Father  in  God’s  care  of  the  lilies  and 
the  sparrows,  there  is  no  nourishment  for  our  piety  in  the 
Psalmist’s  pointing  us  to  the  Lord  as  our  shepherd,  or  in 
Paul’s  statement  that  God  sent  rain  from  heaven  and  fruit¬ 
ful  seasons  to  fill  men’s  hearts  with  food  and  gladness,  or 
in  the  assurance  of  Peter  that,  even  among  devout  Gen- 
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tiles,  he  that  feared  Gcxi  and  worked  righteousness  is  ac¬ 
cepted  with  him  (Acts  x.  35). 

Will  not  the  piety  which  keeps  company,  as  does  that 
of  the  Moravian  Brethren,  with  Jesus  as  Creator,  speaking 
through  all  his  works  to  the  child  of  God  ;  will  not  the  de¬ 
votion  of  Puritan  and  Covenanter,  which  tunes  itself  to 
the  harp  of  David,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  a  fervor  cer¬ 
tainly  unsurpassed  among  newer  theologians,  clings  to 
Christ  as  the  altogether  lovely  one,  and  crowns  him  Lord 
of  all, — will  not  such  a  piety,  does  not  such  a  piety,  show 
a  breadth,  a  likeness,  to  that  of  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  believers,  and  a  kinship  with  that  of  all  confes¬ 
sors  and  martyrs  and  men  of  God,  such  as  a  more  nega¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  God’s  wider  revelation  has  not  yet 
exhibited?  The  devotion  which  breathes  through  psalms, 
hymns,  liturgies,  and  books  of  edification  never  fails  to 
hear  the  voice  of  God  in  nature,  in  human  history,  in  the 
witness  of  the  soul,  in  prophets  and  apostles,  as  well  as  in 
the  words  of  Jesus.  Similar  results  appear  in  the  use  of 
the  means  of  grace.  Of  these  the  Reformed  theology 
makes  prominent  the  Word  of  God,  the  sacraments,  and 
prayer,  and  it  will  hardly  be  considered  uncharitable  to 
maintain  that  these  are  most  used  and  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  hold  the  wider  view  of  revelation.  They  are 
the  men  who  contend  that  their  devotion  finds  inspiration, 
instruction,  and  revelation  in  all  the  Scriptures;  while  the 
piety  of  the  monist  finds  little  more  than  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture  speaking  through  men  of  genius,  in  the  Bible ;  and 
the  mediating  theologian  either  blends  the  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  with  pantheistic  conceptions,  which  para¬ 
lyze  personal  devotion,  or  finds  in  the  Bible  a  God  who 
bids  us  do  our  duty,  touched  by  an  emotional  sense  of  re¬ 
lation  to  God,  and  all  will  be  well — a  categorical  impera¬ 
tive  colored  by  feeling,  which  offers  piety  little  aid,  be¬ 
cause  man  must  really  save  himself.  The  mediating  men, 
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who  press  the  immanence  of  God  towards  pantheistic  posi¬ 
tions,  cripple  personal  religion  in  at  least  four  directions. 
V»y  their  impersonal  view  of  God  they  chill  the  prayer  of 
petition  and  thanksgiving.  By  confusing  the  life  of  God 
and  man,  they  confuse  our  hopes  of  personal  immortality, 
and  diminish  the  encouragements  and  rewards  held  out  to 
virtuous  living.  By  making  good  and  evil  but  different 
degrees  in  the  development  of  the  one  Divine  Principle, 
they  blunt  our  moral  sense,  and  put  a  kind  of  passive  res¬ 
ignation  in  place  of  an  active  religious  life.  And  by  mak¬ 
ing  all  human  acts  part  of  a  divine  movement,  they  deaden 
man’s  feeling  of  responsibility  and  guilt.  “  It  claims  for 
all  men  what  Christianity  claims  for  its  own  elect.”  ' 

The  Kantian  interpretation  of  the  Bible  also  discourages 
devotion,  for  its  Trinity  of  God,  Virtue,  and  Immortality 
still  leaves  us  on  the  ground  of  self-redemption.  Its  gos¬ 
pel  is,  “  We  can  save  ourselves,  because  we  must.”  The 
Ritsc'ilian  use  of  the  Bible  as  an  aid  to  devotion  is  limited 
further  by  an  inadequate  view  of  sin,  which  neither  rouses 
in  man  a  terrible  sense  of  his  danger,  nor  kindles  in  piety 
the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  and  love.  For  this  newer 
school,  tlie  world  as  a  hindrance  to  the  coming  of  God’s 
kingdom,  and  the  evil  which  goes  with  such  a  hindrance, 
come  in  incidentally,  and  have  no  .such  place,  in  the  good 
fight  of  faith,  as  the  experience  of  most  Chri.stians  find 
them  to  occupy.  The  Bible  repre.sentation  of  God  as  holy 
and  be.setting  man  behind  and  before  is  not  hung  up  in 
the  place  of  devotion.  Ritschl  finds  the  origin  of  religion 
in  the  dualism  to  which  we  referred  in  our  remarks  on  Hux¬ 
ley.  Out  of  the  conflict  between  man’s  feeling  of  depen¬ 
dence  upon  nature  and  his  con.sciou.sness  that  as  a  spiritual 
being  he  shoidd  rule  over  nature,  religion  aro-se.'*^  But 
there  is  no  reference  to  God  in  the  origin  of  religion  ;  Rit- 

*  Frothingham,  Transcendentalism  in  New  England,  pp.  iigf. 

2  Reclitf.  u.  Versdhn,  III,  S.  189. 
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schl  finds  him  also  to  be  something  incidental,  inferred,  and 
only  subjectively  necessary,  as  a  “  helping  conception,”  in 
man’s  picture  of  the  way  he  is  to  overcome  the  opposing 
world.  P'or  this  very  reason,  therefore,  because  he  finds 
no  help  in  nature  or  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  Rit- 
schl  says  Christian  theology  and  nurture  have  little  use  for 
such  sources  of  instruction. 

In  the  use  of  the  church  and  sacraments,  there  is  only 
one  respect  in  which  the  new  theology  seems  to  make  them 
of  ecpial  value  for  the  religious  life  with  the  older  teach¬ 
ings;  that  is,  in  the  great  importance  ascribed  by  the 
school  of  Ritschl  to  tlie  cliurch  as  the  birthplace  of  the  be¬ 
liever.  Many  beautiful  things  are  said  of  this  home  of  the 
soul  on  earth.  But  wlien  we  inquire  liow  the  church  aids 
men  to  faith  and  holy  living,  we  are  met  by  a  cloud  of 
generalities.  The  church  is  made  to  take  the  place  of  the 
nnio  mystica;  and  those  who  grow  up  within  her  pale,  in  a 
mysterious  way  become  Christians.  Instead  of  personal 
communion  with  God  in  the  church,  we  are  offered  a  re¬ 
ligious  “atmosphere.”  Instead  of  personal  conversion  in 
the  church,  we  receive  an  “impression”  of  Christ.  The 
devotional  meetings  which  have  marked  the  life  of  the 
church  from  the  apostles  down,  are  denounced  as  unchris¬ 
tian,  and  the  church  is  described  as  a  moral  kingdom 
on  earth. 

There  seems  to  be  similar  deficiency  in  the  doctrine  of 
prayer.  Certainly  the  prayer  which  Herrmann,  author  of 
the  most  devotional  boc;k  of  this  school,  teaches,  appears 
poor  and  colorless  when  compared  with  the  worship  of  Lu¬ 
ther  or  Knox  or  Baxter  or  Kdwards.  He  says  that  the 
life  of  faith  seeks  constant  communion  with  God;  and  this 
communion,  opposed  by  the  world,  leads  us,  first  of  all,  to 
thank  God  for  his  goodness,  and,  with  our  thanks,  seek 
help  by  submission  to  the  divine  will.  Protestant  theolo¬ 
gians  heretofore  have  found  that  the  Scriptures  and  their 
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own  experience  included  adoration,  confession,  and  peti¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  thanksgiving,  in  prayer.  But,  beyond  trust 
and  gratitude,  Herrmann’s  experience  finds  little  left  for 
prayer  (p.  246).  He  admits  that  faith  allows  us  to  ask  al¬ 
so  for  earthly  blessings,  such  as  daily  bread,  where  their 
absence  would  threaten  the  peace  of  the  soul ;  but  he  de¬ 
clares  it  a  “shameful  misuse  of  prayer  to  ask  for  trifles 
which  have  really  no  significance  for  our  inner  life.”  His 
experience  seems  more  circumscribed  than  was  that  of 
Franke,  whose  petitions  for  all  the  details  of  his  orphan¬ 
age,  schools,  and  missions  in  Halle,  received  such  wonder¬ 
ful  answers  of  blessing.  Fichte  told  Von  Kottwitz,  who 
was  engaged  in  like  labors  in  Berlin,  “The  child  prays, 
the  man  resolves” ;  but  when  the  man  of  prayer  told  the 
pliilosopher  how  God  had  answered  his  cries  for  help, 
Fichte  replied,  with  tears:  “My  dear  Baron,  my  philoso¬ 
phy  cannot  reach  as  far  as  that.’’  The  marvelous  work  of 
George  Muller  in  Bristol,  and  the  experience  of  many  god¬ 
ly  men,  who  have  proved  the  Lord  in  their  petitions  as 
these  theologians  have  not  done,  and  cannot  do  on  princi¬ 
ple,  show  that  inucli  of  the  domain  of  prayer  lies  outside 
Herrmann’s  conception  of  it.  His  experience  and  his  doc¬ 
trines  of  faith  both  follow  closely  those  of  his  master, 
Ritschl.  That  great  theologian  said  that  four  principles 
preeminently  marked  his  teaeliings:  there  was  (i)  the  fun¬ 
damental  doctrine  of  justification  through  Christ;  then  fol¬ 
lowed,  as  result,  (2)  “faith  in  Providence,”  “a  thing  of 
which,”  he  said,  “an  ordinary  orthodox  man  knows  noth- 
(3)  patience,  declaring  imp Jtience  “the  mark  of  all 
Pietists  and  sectarians”;  and  (4)  humble  performance  of 
one’s  duty.^  That  is,  practical  Cliristianity  means,  Trust 
in  God,  and  do  your  duty.  It  follows,  naturally  enough, 
that  the  devotion,  the  worship,  of  such  Christianity,  will 
have  nothing  emotional  in  it;  emotional  religion  is  Pie- 
*  Albrecht  Ritschl’s  Leben,  by  his  son,  O.  Ritschl,  Bd.  II,  285. 
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tism  or  Methodism,  and  this  school  has  such  horror  of  the 
“  mystic  piety  ”  of  these  movements  that  it  allows  only 
man’s  intellect  and  will  to  engage  in  the  worship  of  Al¬ 
mighty  God.  Confession  of  sin  is  little  heard  of,  and  there 
are  few  requests  for  particular  things,  the  doctrine  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  being  urged  so  as  to  leave  not  much  room 
for  prayer.  God  loves  us  all,  and  can  do  all  things;  he 
will  care  for  us  without  our  telling  him  what  we  want. 
There  is  little  heard,  also,  in  this  devotion,  of  sanctification  ; 
I  find  no  reference  to  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Herrmann’s  book 
on  “  Communion  with  God.”  And,  as  we  have  observed 
already,  such  things  as  revivals,  prayer-meetings,  testify¬ 
ing  for  Christ,  and  what  we  call  personal  work,  are  all  op¬ 
posed.  The  chief  defect  of  this  new  theology  of  Divine 
Providence  is  that  it  understands  by  providence  only  God’s 
natural  government  of  the  universe,  his  blessings  upon  the 
evil  and  the  good,  rather  than  any  special  care  of  the 
righteous.  No  distinction  is  made  between  God  as  Spirit 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter;  hence  the  testimoni¬ 
um  Spiritus  sancti^  taking  the  things  of  Christ  and  reveal¬ 
ing  them  to  personal  experience,  and  many  other  tender, 
special,  even  supernatural  inbreathings  of  this  “mother” 
manifestation  of  God,  are  put  out  of  the  place  of  prayer. 
The  Holy  Ghost  Kaftan  calls  “the  working  of  God  in  the 
world,”  also  the  “principle  of  a  morally  new  life”;  but  it 
is  not  personal.  Nitzsch  terms  it  “a  real,  divine  potency 
which  is  not  created,  but  also  not  personal.”^  There  is  no 
personal  Spirit  in  devotion,  because  there  is  no  personal 
God  in  devotion,  except  as  reflected  in  the  historic  Christ. 
What  it  means  to  strike  out  of  Christian  experience,  from 
apostolic  days  down,  the  Holy  Spirit  and  all  that  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  his  peculiar  ministry,  can  only  be  faintly  im¬ 
agined.  That  it  would  be  a  paralysis,  if  not  an  utter 

•For  references,  see  my  Nicene  Theology  (Chicago  Seminary  Press, 
1896),  p.  256. 
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overthrow,  of  all  Christian  piety,  seems  evident.  It  is  true 
this  newer  theology  pleads  in  a  very  manly  way  for  every¬ 
day  duties,  and  offers  just  criticism  of  mere  sentimentality 
and  emotionalism  in  religion;  it  exalts  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  the  church  ;  it  shows  the  danger  of  making  a  sort 
of  indulgence  system  out  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  unless  it  be  kept  in  vital  connection  with  our  daily 
actions;  and  it  constantly  warns  against  holding  doctrines 
that  we  cannot  or  dare  not  put  in  practice.  Especially 
praiseworthy  is  its  demand  that  our  devotion  be  Christian, 
and  purged  from  all  foreign  elements.  Mysticism,  the  in¬ 
ner  light,  and  all  fanaticism,  on  the  one  hand,  as  well  as 
all  legalism,  or  salvation  by  good  works,  on  the  other,  are 
pronounced  but  pagan  piety.* 

These  strong  general  positions,  and  above  all  the  claim 
to  be  practical  in  teaching  a  theology  that  grows  out  of 
experience,  have  attracted  many  followers  to  the  school  of 
Ritschl.  But  when  we  draw  nearer  to  this  theology,  the 
shadows  cast  by  its  general  excellences  are  so  deep  that  we 
can  scarcely  find  the  way  to  our  particular  duty.  We  are 
met  everywhere  by  an  indefiniteness  like  unto  that  of  the 
radical  theologians.  Kike,  the  last  and  most  praised  his¬ 
torian  of  this  movement,  points  out  in  detail  how  it  is 
everywhere  pervaded  by  lack  of  “  immediateness,”  of  direct 
relation  to  God  or  Christ  or  moral  ideals.'*  And  such  gen¬ 
eralities  are  the  death  of  prayer  and  devotion.  Herrmann 
and  Kaftan  and  Harnack,  and  other  disciples  of  Ritschl  in 
both  Europe  and  America,  declare  that  out  of  their  relig¬ 
ious  experience  certain  doctrines  of  faith  have  arisen,  and 
that  they  have  the  indirect  character  complained  of.  But 
the  query  at  once  is  suggested.  How  does  it  happen  that 

*Cf.  Hang,  Die  Frommigkeit  des  Menschengeschlechts  im  Lichte  des 
Christenthums  (Leipzig:  Deichert,  1899). 

*  Die  theologische  Schule  A.  Ritschls  und  die  evangelische  Kirche  der 
Gegenwart  (Berlin:  Reuter  &  Reichart,  1897),  Bd,  I,  S.  21. 
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the  experience  of  a  thousand  times  as  many  other  Chris¬ 
tians  produces  doctrines  of  faith,  that  prove  themselves  by 
their  works,  which  are  of  a  much  more  direct  nature?  And 
how  does  it  happen  that  these  indirect  views  of  doctrine 
are  so  similar  to  those  which  arose  in  the  experience  of 
Ritschl  himself?  Nay,  further,  how  does  it  happen  that 
doctrines  of  faith  appear  in  the  experience  of  these  disci¬ 
ples  bearing  a  stamp  put  upon  them,  not  by  the  faith  and 
religious  experience  of  Ritschl,  but  by  his  natural  temper¬ 
ament  as  a  man?  For  Eike  says:  “Of  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  influence  upon  the  form  of  Ritschl’s  theology  was  the 
fact  that  in  his  mental  and  religious  personality  there  was 
utterly  lacking  what  we  call  immediateness  [Unmittelbar- 
keit\.'''‘  From  this  defect  came  the  indirectness  of  his 
teachings.  He  found  the  nature  of  religion  not  in  God, 
but  in  a  thirsting  for  God  (Ps.  xlii.  3).  He  insists  on  con¬ 
science,  but  holds  it  can  never  come  directly  into  contact 
with  the  supreme  Ruler  of  ethics.  He  declares  that  love 
forms  the  substance  of  religion  in  man,  but  cuts  personal 
emotion  out  of  it.  He  ridicules  the  so-called  testimonium 
Spiritus  sancti^  and  pronounces  the  idea  of  being  partakers 
of  the  Divine  Nature  paganism.  He  also  denies  all  per¬ 
sonal  relation  with  the  exalted  Christ.  He  cannot  recog¬ 
nize  any  personal  providence  of  God  in  history,  or  any 
judgment  of  God  now  exerci.sed  upon  men.  He  opposes 
any  direct  sinbearing  by  Jesus,  and  taught  all  his  follow¬ 
ers  to  reject  the  vicarious  element  in  the  atonement.  He 
limited  prayer  largely  to  thanksgiving;  and  opposed  ask¬ 
ing  God  for  material  things  as  lying  outside  the  spiritual 
providence  that  guards  the  Christian. 

In  most  of  these  points  the  disciples  of  Ritschl,  Haring 
and  Kaftan  leading  the  way,  have  modified  the  views  of 
their  master;  but  this  general  character  of  indirectness 
still  clings  to  their  teachings.  F'rom  the  point  of  view  of 
Christian  experience  and  Bible  teachings,  it  seems  evident 
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that  the  attempt  to  keep  man  from  direct  communion  with 
God  will  ever  lead  to  such  practical  atheism,  when  face  to 
face  with  the  universe  and  the  history  of  mankind,  as  will 
seriously  weaken  a  life  of  piety.  If  there  is  anything  that 
rouses  and  quickens  devotion,  it  is  a  sense  of  the  nearness 
of  God,  a  sense  of  direct  relation  to  him.  The  heart  of 
Old  Testament  piety  is  this  fellowship  with  Jehovah,  abid¬ 
ing  under  his  shadow  and  dwelling  in  his  tabernacle.  Mo¬ 
ses  longed  to  see  God  and  his  glory ;  and  the  Lord  spoke 
to  him  face  to  face.  It  will  not  do  for  Herrmann  to  say 
that  the  experience  of  Jewish  saints  involved  such  remote 
and  unknown  factors  that  it  cannot  be  shared  by  us.  There 
is  only  one  book  of  praise  in  the  Bible,  and  that  is  the  He¬ 
brew  Psalter,  through  which  Christian  souls  through  all 
the  centuries  have  been  communing  with  God,  not  dream¬ 
ing  that  they  were  doing  an  impossible  thing.  Ritschl 
himself  taught  ^  that  the  continuous  element  in  religious 
history  is  devotion ;  and  that  the  inspiration  of  the  New 
Testament  roots  in  the  fact  that  its  writers  alone  in  their 
time  understood  and  reproduced  the  godliness  and  inner 
meaning  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  religious  life  was 
one  with  that  of  earlier  saints,  because  it  included  the 
same  conception  of  religion  as  oneness  with  God.  Paul 
describes  Christians  as  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  men  in¬ 
dwelt  of  God,  whose  lives  were  hidden  with  Christ  in  God. 
John  knew  that  God  dwelt  in  him  (i  John  iv.  1-3),  and 
that  believers  dwelt  in  God.  The  experience  of  martyrs, 
confessors,  and  saints  ever  since  is  the  same.  Herrmann 
says  we  may  well  pity  the  man  who  could  read  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Bernard  or  d  Kempis  without  a  thrill  in  his  heart 
and  a  quickening  of  his  religious  life.  Yet  in  so  far  as 
their  devotion  was  mystic  it  was,  according  to  Ritschl, 
Neo-Platonism.  Charles  Wesley,  when  dying,  said,  “I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thy  likeness.”  Yet  in 

^  See  Leben. 
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clinging  to  the  Psalms,  unless  he  found  them  indorsed  by 
Jesus,  he  was  not  grasping  a  Christian  hope.  The  fact 
that  godly  men  everywhere  overleap  the  limits  of  this  new 
theology  seems  to  be  proof  that  it  is  narrower  than  the  full 
expression  of  the  Christian  life.  Harnack  expresses  his 
admiration  of  the  piety  of  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  German 
Pietists,  but  longs  to  see  it  grow  from  the  theology  of 
Ritschl.  That  must  be  held,  he  contends,  at  all  costs,  for 
it  is  the  teaching  of  Jesns.^ 

Here  we  reach  the  cardinal  question  for  theology  and 
life  ;  What  is  Jesus  for  us,  and  how  are  we  saved  by  him  ? 
Our  current  evangelical  doctrine  answers  with  Paul,  Be¬ 
lieve  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved ;  or 
with  Peter,  Repent  ye,  and  be  baptized  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  unto  the  remission  of  sins ;  or  with  John,  The 
blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanses  us  from  all  sin.  But 
we  are  told,  and  with  some  truth,  that  we  are  more  inclined 
to  follow  what  the  apostles  teach  about  Jesus  than  what 
the  Lord  said  himselh  This  objection,  which  is  among  the 
oldest  known  in  church  history,'-*  takes  for  granted  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  value  between  the  gospel  which 
Jesus  gave  and  that  which  the  apostles  declared  they  had 
received  from  him  ;  though  the  experience  of  the  church 
seems  to  find  in  faith  and  devotion  no  distinction.  Turn¬ 
ing  to  Jesus,  however,  we  hear  him  saying.  Come  unto  me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest ;  and.  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.  How  is  the 
soul  of  man  to  relate  itself  to  Jesus  through  these  words  ? 
Thousands  have  regarded  them  as  the  very  truth  of  God, 
and,  relying  upon  it,  accepted  the  Lord  there  offered,  by 
personal  trust  in  him,  and  entered  upon  the  life  of  faith. 
They  acted  on  the  ground  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  super- 
naturally  inspired  and  infallible  Word  of  God.  But  mod- 

*  Die  Christliche  Welt,  1899,  No.  7. 

*  Cf.  Celsus,  in  Origen,  c.  Celsum,  ii.  13 ;  iii.  39. 
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ern  radical  criticism  has  largely  destroyed  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration,  and  historic  criticism  has  made  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  so  uncertain,  we  are  told,  that  we  cannot  be  certain 
that  Jesus  uttered  a  single  saying  in  it.  And  if  we  were 
sure  that  he  said  something  or  did  something,  Herrmann 
agrees  with  Lessing,  that  “  accidental  truths  of  history  can 
never  form  the  foundation  for  eternal  truths  of  reason  ”  or 
religion.  As  if  the  incarnation  of  Christ  were  an  “  acci¬ 
dental  truth  ”  of  history  ;  and  religion  could  not  include 
both  historic  truths  proven  by  their  evidence  and  spiritual 
truths  supported  by  moral  reasons ;  and  our  experience 
now  could  not  live  over  the  life  set  forth  historically  by 
Jesus  and  the  apostles  and  verify  its  reality  !  These  ob¬ 
jections  have  led  the  newer  theology  to  seek  a  place  of 
contact  with  Jesus  which  historic  criticism  cannot  touch. 
It  is  found  in  his  inner  life,  in  his  consciousness  of  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Father,  pure  and  unbroken,  into  the  secret 
of  which  fellowship  he  teaches  us  how  to  come.  A  foun¬ 
dation  for  faith  is  discovered  in  the  historic  fact  of  Jesus. 
As  we  read  soberly  what  the  apostles  tell  of  him,  he  rises 
before  us  as  a  personal  reality  ;  we  cannot  escape  the  over¬ 
whelming  impression  of  his  life  ;  in  his  sweet  company  we 
are  convinced  that  God  is  our  Father  ;  and  with  Jesus  we 
enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We  do  not  have  faith  in 
Jesus ;  but  in  his  imagined  presence  we  learn  how  to  have 
faith  in  God.  He  is  not  our  Saviour,  but  reveals  God, 
who  is  our  Saviour.  With  growing  convictions  and  fervor 
has  Herrmann  elaborated  this  meeting  of  the  soul  with  God 
in  the  inner  life  of  Jesus.  None  can  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  gentle  mysticism  of  this  Ritsch- 
lian  theologian.  Had  he  the  pulpit  gifts  of  Robertson  of 
Brighton  or  Hofmann,  he  says  he  would  gladly  resign  his 
professor’s  chair  to  go  forth  as  a  prophet  of  God,  telling 
men  how  to  meet  the  Father  in  Jesus.  But  we  are  sure,  if 
he  went  out  preaching,  he  would  soon  hear  from  the  com- 
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mon  man  complaints  that  he  could  not  understand  the  new 
gospel  as  well  as  the  old  ;  and  if  he  ever  got  into  a  prayer¬ 
meeting  the  “  testimonies  ”  would  run  strange  diagonals 
through  his  theology. 

What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  our  salvation  starts  from 
an  “  impression  ”  made  upon  us  by  a  “  vision  ”  or  a  “  pic¬ 
ture  ”  of  a  man,  the  “historic  Christ,”  who  died  eighteen 
centuries  ago?  Ritschl  call  our  justification  “  a  remem¬ 
brance  of  his  finished  life  work  ”  but  how  can  I  build 
my  religious  hopes  upon  a  remembrance,  got  through 
other  people,  of  a  picture  of  a  life  ?  And  how  do  I  know 
that  this  inner  life  of  Jesus,  upon  which  Herrmann  builds, 
is  any  more  historic  than  is  any  fact  recorded  about  the 
outer  life  ?  Is  the  subjective  history  of  Jesus  any  more  re¬ 
liable  than  the  objective?  And  when  I  get  as  close  to  the 
historic  Christ  as  I  can,  laden  with  guilt  and  doubts,  is  it 
possible,  through  a  vision  of  that  sinless  life,  to  reach  the 
faith  that  saves  the  soul?  But  especially  is  devotion 
checked  by  the  feeling  that  Jesus  is  so  far  away.  How 
can  I  here  and  now  enter  into  communion  with  God  by 
means  of  the  life  that  Jesus  lived  centuries  ago  ?  Herr¬ 
mann  tells  me  that  the  impression  he  makes  upon  us  is 
such  that  we  feel  Jesus  still  lives.  But  the  question  re¬ 
mains,  How  does  his  life  now  help  me?  Luther,  that 
hero  of  faith,  said  :  “  We  have  no  painted  sin,  therefore 
we  can  have  no  painted  Christ  ”  ;  our  present  load  of  guilt 
is  a  great  reality,  how  can  the  remote  pictured  Jesus  take 
it  away  ?  Herrmann  turns  to  the  church  for  help  in  this 
difficulty.  A  succession  of  believers  from  the  first  have 
reproduced  this  life  of  Jesus,  and  we  find  it  corresponds 
with  the  impression  made  upon  us  in  reading  the  words  of 
Christ.  But  there  is  danger  of  reasoning  in  a  circle  here, 
for  the  succession  of  believers  in  the  church  got  their 
Christian  character  from  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Christ.  To 

1  Unterricht  in  d.  Chr.  Religion  (2d  Ed.),  p.  23. 
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lean  further  upon  the  church  as  the  way  to  Jesus  seems  to 
lead  to  Roman  Catholic  positions.  Besides,  multitudes  of 
the  best  people  in  the  church  declare  that  their  experience 
did  not  come  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  new  theology. 

What  shall  we  say,  first  of  all,  of  the  experience  of  the 
apostolic  church  ?  Herrmann  says  we  can  “  lay  hold  of 
the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  and  make  it  ours,  only  when  we  let 
the  witness  of  his  disciples  lay  hold  on  us”  (p.  63).  The 
apostles  taught  out  of  their  personal  experience.  Their 
theology  was  not  dogmatic,  but  real  doctrines  of  faith. 
Ritschl  holds  that  the  Pauline  teachings  are  essentially 
one  with  those  of  Jesus.  That  means  that  his  experience 
and  that  of  the  othei  apostles  was  a  true  Christian  expe¬ 
rience  and  an  expression  of  the  new  life  of  the  gospel, 
which  we  cannot  expect  to  see  surpassed.  It  also  follows 
that  the  multitudes  of  Christians  ever  since  who  have  had 
like  experience  expressed  in  like  doetrines  were  true  be¬ 
lievers.  We  are  here  upon  the  ground  of  the  one,  holy 
Catholic  and  Apostolic  faith,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  experience,  may  urge  the  rule  of  St.  Vincent,  “  Quod  ab 
omnibus  est  creditum,”  against  the  position  of  Ritschl  and 
his  school,  as  it  was  first  urged  against  Augustine  and  his 
followers. 

This  world-wide  Christian  devotion  seems  to  contradict 
the  theory  under  discussion  at  various  points.  First  of  all, 
it  testifies  that  faith  in  Christ  is  the  way  to  communion 
with  God.  We  do  not  have  faith  with  Jesus  ;  we  have  faith 
in  Jesus.  Jesus  is  not  a  member  in  his  own  church  with 
us  ;  he  is  Saviour,  King,  Head,  and  Lord  over  his  church, 
as  all  the  saints  have  felt.  There  is  a  part  of  his  life 
which  we  are  called  to  imitate ;  but  there  is  also  a  part  be¬ 
yond  all  imitation,  before  which  the  children  of  God  bow 
in  adoration,  saying  with  Thomas,  My  Lord  and  my  God. 

This  wide  experience  also  testifies  that  faith  is  not  a  re¬ 
sult  of  immediate  contact  with  the  inner  life  of  Christ ; 
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partly  because  no  man  can  know  the  secret  life  of  the 
Lord,  except  by  his  words  and  works,  and  partly,  as  Kaf¬ 
tan  now  admits,  because  there  is  no  faith  which  does  not 
include  an  element  of  knowledge.  We  must  know  who 
Jesus  is,  and  what  he  is,  before  we  can  trust  him  as  guide 
to  God  or  personal  Saviour.  It  is  an  unprofitable  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask  if  faith  in  Christ  is  dependent  upon  the  Gos¬ 
pels.  It  is  historically  a  fact  that  the  faith  of  believers 
has  been  led  to  him  by  the  Gospels,  and  without  them 
none  have  come  to  Christ.  Faith  has  come  by  hearing, 
and  hearing  by  the  Word  of  God.  Herrmann  agrees  with 
this  statement  in  so  far  as  New  Testament  information 
forms  the  ground,  occasion,  and  atmosphere  in  which 
man  receives  the  “  overwhelming  impression  ”  of  the 
inner  life  of  Jesus,  which  leads  him  to  trust  in  God. 
That  is,  the  believer  is  as  a  bird,  whose  fluttering  wings 
are  faith,  but  whose  feet  of  knowledge  must  touch  the 
ground  of  New  Testament  history,  though,  for  critical 
reasons,  it  dare  not  rest  any  weight  upon  them.  Now  it 
is  perfectly  evident  that  the  devotion  of  the  church  has 
never  known  such  distinctions  as  walking  through  Bible 
history  without  bearing  any  weight  upon  it,  or  having 
our  inner  life  meet  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  as  the  one  cer¬ 
tain  fact  in  a  chaos  of  critical  uncertainty.  Neither  has 
the  explanation  that  the  Bible  history  is  true  religiously, 
while  full  of  all  uncertainties  theologically  and  critically, 
played  any  part  in  the  history  of  piety. 

A  third  fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  the  vision  of  Jesus 
which  the  church  sees  in  his  words  and  the  words  of  his 
apostles,  contains  much  more  than  the  new  theology  finds 
in  it.  The  life  of  Christ,  his  finished  work,  shows  more 
than  the  love  of  God.  Wendt  admits^  that  Jesus’  mission 
was  not  fulfilled  in  revealing  God  as  Father ;  his  death 
cannot  be  so  described.  The  teachings  of  Christ  show, 

*  Theolog.  I^iteraturzeitung,  1899,  No.  8. 
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also,  the  justice  of  God,  his  hatred  of  sin,  his  demand  for 
holiness,  his  sending  Jesus  to  die  as  sin-bearer  on  the 
cross,  the  victorious  resurrection  of  Christ,  his  tarrying 
with  the  disciples  after  the  resurrection,  leading  them  in 
thought  as  he  went  in  reality  from  his  state  of  humiliation 
and  his  limited  prophetic  ministry,  to  his  state  of  exalta¬ 
tion  and  his  great  highpriesthood  and  mediatorial  reign, 
upon  which  he  entered  at  the  ascension ;  they  show  finally 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  completion  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  Jesus,  and  the  establishment  of  his  church  on 
earth.  The  new  theology,  arguing  that  creation  is  inci¬ 
dental  to  the  Divine  Being,  makes  Christ  reveal  only  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  and  not  what  might  be  called  his 
cosmological  character,  such  as  his  power  and  omnipresence. 
Kaftan  wrote  in  one  place,*  that  Jesus  could  reveal  God 
only  as  “holy  love,”  and  that  we  find  “no  traces  of  omnip¬ 
otence  or  omnipresence”  in  him.  But  elsewhere,^  in  de¬ 
scribing  Jesus  as  the  full  revelation  of  God  for  us,  he  .says 
that  “God  is  known  in  Christ  as  the  eternal,  almighty 
love.”  Still  the  tendency  in  this  school  is  to  rob  Jesus  of 
power.  He  did  not  create  the  world,  neither  does  he  rule 
it.  This  is  why  this  theology  discourages  praying  to  the 
God  of  power,  the  God  who  gives  rain  and  food  and  health 
and  home.  For  Peter  on  the  sea  or  Paul  in  the  storm,  it 
has  no  counsel  but  to  trust  in  the  general  providence  of 
God.  With  Stephen  praying.  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, 
or  Wesley  singing. 

“Jesus,  Lover  of  my  soul, 

Let  me  to  thy  bosom  fly,” 

it  can  hardly  join,  for  Herrmann  says  of  prayer  to  Christ : 
“  It  must  be  carefully  limited,  if  it  is  not  to  work  great  in¬ 
jury.”  ^  The  history  of  devotion  in  the  church  has  rarely 
recorded  such  a  warning  as  that.  The  new  devotion  tells 
us  to  pray  with  Jesus,  but  the  picture  of  Christ’s  life  al- 
•  Wesen  der  Religion,  S.  338.  *  S.  407.  *Verkehr,  S.  193. 
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ways  shows  him  going  apart  from  his  disciples  to  pray.^ 
He  could  not  share  many  of  their  petitions ;  and  did  not 
hesitate,  as  conscious  of  all  power,  to  say  to  them.  What¬ 
soever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name  that  will  I  do.  If  Jesus 
be  an  incarnation  not  of  God,  but  of  the  attributes  of  God ; 
and  if  he  specially  reveals  only  one  group  of  divine  attri¬ 
butes  ;  and  if  his  revelation  of  God  be  so  indirect  and  im¬ 
personal  that  we  dare  not  have  him  before  our  faith  as  an 
object  of  worship,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  new  piety  can¬ 
not  sing  the  songs  of  the  old,  and  our  great  books  of  devo¬ 
tion  must  be  rewritten. 

One  other  side  of  the  picture  of  Christ’s  life  should  be 
noticed;  that  is,  the  eschatological.  The  Jesus  of  the  New 
Testament  and  the  life  of  the  church  make  prominent  the 
future  of  the  people  of  God.  Not  so  the  new  theology. 
It  practically  says.  Do  your  duty  here  and  now,  and  all 
will  be  well  hereafter.  A  glance  at  a  work  like  Kaftan’s 
Dogmatik  shows  how  the  “last  things”  have  become  the 
lost  things  in  this  school.  The  revealing  life  of  Jesus  is 
still  further  limited  to  begin  with  his  baptism  and  close 
with  his  crucifixion.  What  lie  beyond  these  are  presup¬ 
positions  or  inferences,  which  are  of  no  value  as  doctrines 
of  faith.  Ritschl  finds  hope  to  be  a  blessing  only  for  a 
few  select  Christians,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  believer.* 
These  “characterful  Christians,”  who,  for  the  good  of  the 
mass  of  mankind,  did  not  dwell  apart  on  earth,  may  ex¬ 
pect  special  glory  in  the  life  to  come.  But,  he  adds,  even 
for  such  advanced  Christians,  hope  is  not  to  be  made  a  part 
of  devotion  here.  Herrmann’s  whole  work  on  the  religious 
life  finds  no  place  for  Christ’s  teachings  about  the  rewards 
of  heaven  for  the  righteous,  the  punishment  of  the  wicked, 
the  coming  again  of  the  Lord,  the  final  judgment,  the 
resurrection,  and  participation  of  the  saints  in  the  glory 

*  Cf.  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and  of  Experience,  1899,  P-  2*. 
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of  Christ.  He  is  shut  out  from  all  beyond  the  death  of 
Jesus,  because  the  resurrection  is  an  event  of  history,  and 
faith  cannot  rest  on  events  of  history.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  we  can  rest  our  soul’s  salvation  upon  the  over¬ 
whelming  impression  which  we  receive  of  the  love  of  God 
in  the  inner  life  of  Jesus,  when  the  evangelists  describe  the 
part  of  his  life  before  the  crucifixion,  and  why  we  dare  not 
rest  a  single  hope  upon  a  similar  overwhelming  impression 
of  the  same  love  when  the  same  evangelists  describe  the 
glorious  and  triumphant  part  of  his  life  that  followed  the 
resurrection. 

Giving  up  the  resurrection,  Herrmann  finds  two  reasons 
for  thinking  that  Jesus  did  not  perish  on  the  cross :  the 
first  is,  that  “we  cannot  think  of  the  personal  life  of  Jesus 
as  something  that  could  ever  be  given  over  to  annihilation  ” 
(p.  222);  the  second  is,  that,  as  God  undertook  to  make 
Jesus  perfect,  we  must  believe  that  he  “lives  now,  perfect¬ 
ed  and  freed  from  all  earthly  limits.”  But,  he  adds,  “we 
cannot  speak  of  a  communion  with  the  exalted  Christ.” 
What  a  great  gap  this  exclusion  of  all  eschatological  mo¬ 
tives  makes  in  apostolical  and  all  subsequent  devotion  is 
very  evident.  The  picture  of  Jesus  presented  by  the  new 
theology  is  too  small  and  too  indistinct.  It  makes  him 
only  a  marvelous  prophet  transfigured  with  the  love  of 
God ;  but  not  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  It  is  unreasona¬ 
ble  as  well  as  unhistorical  to  isolate  Jesus  from  past  and 
future.  It  is  his  connection  with  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  past  and  with  the  apostolic  preaching  after  him  that 
puts  him  in  the  true  light  for  both  thought  and  piety, 
namely,  as  the  center  of  the  history  of  mankind.  Only 
the  larger  picture  of  the  greater  Christ,  the  preexistent, 
the  transcendent,  corresponds  to  the  noblest  devotion  of 
the  Christian.  This  devotion  includes  the  joy  that  arises 
from  guilt  removed ;  the  assurance  of  faith  which  springs 
from  seeing  Jesus  dying  for  our  sins  and  rising  again  for 
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our  justification;  the  sweet  peace  that  starts  from  behold¬ 
ing  justice  satisfied  in  Christ ;  the  bright  hope  that  is  born 
of  the  promises  of  the  Lord ;  the  constant  conviction  that 
we  are  in  abiding  communion  with  Christ  as  Mediator  and 
King  of  the  church,  who  wields  creative  and  providential 
power  and  wisdom  in  the  world  and  in  human  history  for 
the  good  of  his  people ;  and  finally,  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  the  very  breath  of  God,  making  the  Word 
of  God  articulate  in  all  our  life. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  by  going  back 
to  the  common  definition  of  Christianity  with  which  we 
began.  It  is  “  a  communion  of  the  soul  with  the  living 
God  through  the  mediation  of  Christ.”  Here  certainly  is 
the  place  where  every  assurance  should  be  given  to  faith. 
The  decisive  question  is.  How  do  I  become  partaker  of  the 
mediation  of  Christ?  The  Lord  said.  Come  unto  me;  that 
is  the  way  to  be  saved.  He  also  said.  Where  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them ;  that  is  the  way  of  devotion  and  holy  discipline 
in  the  church.  How,  then,  can  we  come  to  him  ?  And, 
how  can  we  have  him  in  the  midst  of  us?  Most  Christians 
think  that  they  find  Christ  present  in  all  gatherings  of  be¬ 
lievers  ;  and  when  an  unconverted  man  enters  their  meet¬ 
ing  inquiring  how  to  be  saved,  they  do  not  hesitate  to  bid 
him  ask  Jesus  then  and  there  for  pardon  and  peace,  just  as 
the  blind  man  or  Paul  on  the  way  to  Damascus  did.  Thou¬ 
sands  have  found  the  Lord  in  this  way  and  led  lives  of 
great  Christian  usefulness  in  proof  of  their  fellowship,  with 
Christ.  But  the  new  theology  declares  this  is  not  the  way 
of  its  Christian  experience.  Herrmann  says:  “Only  ma¬ 
ture  faith  can  grasp  the  idea  of  the  exalted  Christ  working 
upon  iis”(p.  224).  Most  believers  know  little  of  it,  and 
in  any  case  men  cannot  be  converted  by  leaping  towards  a 
transcendent  Christ.  What,  then,  is  the  inquirer  to  do? 
He  is  to  look  back  earnestly  to  the  “  picture  ”  of  the  his- 
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toric  Christ.  He  is  to  look  till  he  catches  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  and  becomes  a  child  of  God.  But  to  many  people 
such  an  exhortation  seems  as  useless  as  telling  the  lame 
man  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  temple  to  look  at  it  and 
admire  it  till  it  swings  open,  and  he  will  be  able  to  leap 
into  it,  praising  God.  Herrmann  admits  that  this  seeking 
union  with  God  by  looking  at  a  “vision  ”  of  Jesus  “is  the 
hardest  part  to  grasp  in  the  whole  sum  of  the  historic  real¬ 
ity  of  Jesus.”  To  us  it  seems  impossible.  It  is  especially 
serious  that  the  most  difficult  thing  to  explain  is  conver¬ 
sion.  How  can  the  soul  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  reach 
the  living  God  through  Jesus,  who  died  under  Pontius  Pi¬ 
late  and,  for  aught  we  know,  never  left  the  tomb  of  Joseph? 
What  will  bridge  this  sea  of  death?  Herrmann  tries  to 
make  Jesus  alive  by  saying  that  he  is  present,  not  only  as 
a  picture,  but  especially  is  he  here  in  giving  testimony  re¬ 
specting  himself.  He  ever  impresses  us  with  himself  and 
the  communion  with  God  wliich  he  brings.  But  here  the 
anchor  is  again  in  the  sand,  and  we  drift.  We  are  in  the 
whirlpool  of  “judgments  of  value.”  In  other  words,  in 
devotion  and  the  needs  of  the  soul  Christ  is  divine,  and 
can  cross  the  ages  to  be  present  as  Saviour  and  Lord ;  but 
in  the  cold  light  of  reason  and  criticism  he  is  only  a  man. 
Kaftan  also  says  that  all  preaching  must  show  salvation  to 
rest  upon  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  by  the  Divine 
Christ  he  means  the  man  Jesus  who  preached  for  three 
years  “that  God  in  Christ  reveals  to  us  the  highest  bless¬ 
ings  of  his  kingdom,  and  calls  us  to  enter  it”  by  “repent¬ 
ance  and  faith.”  This  man,  freed  from  earthly  limitation 
and  entered  into  the  heavenly  life,  is  now  the  Divine 
Christ. 

Herrmann  objects  to  the  current  conception  of  Christ 
as  the  ascended  Lord,  that  it  makes  Jesus  only  the  indis¬ 
pensable  means  of  reaching  God ;  and  when  God  is  reached 
Jesus  is  left  behind  as  no  longer  necessary.  In  other 
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words,  in  gaining  the  Divine  Christ  we  lose  the  historic 
Christ.  Now,  instead  of  that  being  a  valid  objection,  it 
seems,  from  the  experience  of  most  Christians,  to  be  sim¬ 
ply  a  description  of  what  takes  place.  Devout  monks  in 
the  Middle  Ages  taught,  as  the  path  of  piety,  first  the  Im- 
itatio  Jesu^  a  following  him  in  fasting,  in  watching,  in 
poverty,  in  all  lowly  service;  then  they  taught  the  Imita- 
tin  Christie  the  lifting  up  of  the  soul,  by  meditation  and 
prayer,  till,  like  John  on  Patinos,  they  caught  the  spirit 
and  shared  the  life  of  the  King  of  glory.  We  all  move  in 
oiir  experience  from  the  Jesus  of  humiliation  to  the  Christ 
of  exaltation.  Herrmann  says  that  in  our  communion 
with  God  we  ever  find  Christ  to  be  “the  living  One”; 
that  is  true,  but  it  is  only  the  believer  in  the  actual,  essen¬ 
tial  divinity  of  Christ  who  can  keep  him  as  the  living 
One  through  all  his  life.  It  is  the  historic  Christ,  with 
only  the  religious  value  of  God,  that  is  left  behind  when 
wc  enter  the  presence  of  the  Absolute  God.  In  our  loftiest 
devotion  the  exalted  Christ  appears  as  the  brightness  of  the 
Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his  person ;  and  it 
is  because  Father  and  Son  are  inseparable  in  worship,  that 
we  rise  from  the  Jesus  of  the  earth  to  adore  the  Lord  in 
heaven.  The  new  theology  puts  the  mystery  of  faith  in 
the  problem  of  how  the  sinner  is  to  reach  God  by  passing 
back  across  nineteen  centuries  to  get  an  impression  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  three  years’  ministry  of  Jesus.  The 
old  theology  leaves  the  mystery,  where  the  church  has 
long  left  it,  in  the  eternal  and  essential  relationship  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Py  rejecting  all  communion  with 
God,  except  through  the  historic  Christ,  and  then  making 
the  historic  Christ  only  attributively,  locally,  and  tempor¬ 
ally  Divine,  it  might  well  be  urged  that  the  inquiring 
spirit  is  cut  off  from  all  approach  to  God.  Destructive 
historic  criticism  might  declare  the  inner  life  of  Jesus  to 
be  as  unhistoric  as  all  else,  and  philosophical  criticism 
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might  pronounce  the  ideal  Christ,  constructed  from  this 
unhistoric  material,  but  a  creation  of  the  fond  imagina* 
tion  of  men  brought  up  in  the  church,  and  taught  the  New 
Testament  from  infancy. 

Thus  it  looks  as  if  the  anti-mystical  school  might  fall  a 
prey  to  subjectivity  and  ultimately  become  agnostic.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  Christology  of  men  like  Harnack,  Herr¬ 
mann,  and  Kaftan  runs  serious  danger  of  losing  the  Di¬ 
vine  Christ  in  exclusively  honoring  the  historic  Christ. 
Ritschl  had  much  sympathy  with  Socinianism  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  the  views  of  Herrmann  or  Kaftan  respect¬ 
ing  Jesus’  being  taken  up  into  the  sphere  of  the  Divine,  dif¬ 
fer  from  Socinianism.  Now  the  history  of  devotion,  from 
the  days  of  the  Monarchians  down,  shows  that  with  the 
Divine  Redeemer  true  piety  and  life  leave  the  churcli. 
Where  are  the  Ebionites  and  Monarchians,  and  Arians  and 
Adoptionists,  and  Sabellians  and  Socinians,  and  Unitari¬ 
ans  of  whatever  name?  Dead,  declining,  dying,  decaying, 
passing  away.  These  parties  often  stood  for  higher  learn¬ 
ing  and  finer  culture  than  were  found  in  the  orthodox 
church ;  but  their  learning  instructed  only  an  ethical  soci¬ 
ety,  and  their  culture  but  polished  natural  virtues.  They 
had  no  defense  against  the  gates  of  hell,  and  were  over¬ 
thrown.  But  men  holding  a  Divine  Christ  as  supreme  ob¬ 
ject  of  devotion,  even  though  they  fell  into  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  Greek  and  Roman  Catholicism,  had  the  power  of 
an  endless  life  within  them,  and  survived.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  Catholicism  with  all  its  errors,  holding 
the  Divine  Lord,  will  continue  to  say  mass  over  the  graves 
of  dying  and  dead  forms  of  Unitarianism.  And  the  Church 
Catholic  of  the  last  times  will  sing  in  solemn  chorus  the 
one  Te  D cum  of  all  the  ages,  whose  throbbing  heart  is, 
“Thou  art  the  King  of  glory,  O  Christ.’’ 
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All  Christians  are  agreed  that  the  followers  of  Jesus  are 
the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the  light  of  the  world.  The  salt 
that  has  not  lost  its  savor  keeps  on  penetrating  and  purify¬ 
ing  the  material  about  it;  and  the  light  that  is  not  ob¬ 
scured  or  put  out  continues  to  pierce  with  its  guiding  rays 
the  surrounding  darkness.  We  believe  that  Christianity 
is,  as  no  other  religion,  in  its  very  nature  missionary  ;  and 
every  man  who  has  free  communion  with  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  will  strive  to  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 
There  was  one  pre  Christian  religion,  Kuddhism,  that  be¬ 
came  missionary,  and,  entering  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet, 
converted  them  largely  to  the  gentle  faith  of  Buddha.  But 
this  system  is  dead  and  buried  in  India ;  and  elsewhere  it 
has  long  ago  ceased  to  be  missionary.  There  was  also  one 
post-Christian  religion  that  became  missionary,  namely  Mo¬ 
hammedanism.  But  scholars  seem  now  agreed  that  all  the 
missionary  elements  in  Islam  came  from  Old  Testament 
predictions  and  New  Testament  fulfilments  and  realiza¬ 
tions  of  the  claims  of  Jehovah  to  rule  over  all  men.  Dante 
was  not  wrong  in  putting  Mohammed  among  the  heretics 
in  the  Inferno.  Christianity  thus  remains  unique  as  the 
one  characteristic  missionary  religion,  and  the  Christian 
stands  forth  as  the  one  religious  man  who  cannot  be  a 
theologian  without  piety,  and  who  cannot  have  piety  with¬ 
out  being  in  spirit  and  efforts  a  missionary.  Where  the 
most  earnest  and  intelligent  Christian  activity  shows  it¬ 
self,  there,  we  conclude,  is  the  fullest  and  best  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Of  course  men  do  not  fully  agree  as  to  what  constitutes 
Christian  work.  Liberal  theologians,  such  as  the  Unitar¬ 
ian  teachers,  when  told  that  more  than  half  the  Unitar¬ 
ians  of  America  are  still  in  Massachusetts ;  and  that  in 
seventy  years  their  churches,  professing  “  the  divineness 
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of  sanctified  humanity,”  have  grown  only  from  193  to  421, 
reply  that  much  of  their  mission  has  been  done  in  spread¬ 
ing  liberal  thought  through  all  the  churches.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  the  question  now  before  us  is  as  to  the  practical 
activity  which  springs  from  this  liberal  thought.  What 
does  a  man  do  for  God  and  humanity  when  inspired  by 
such  thought  ?  What  is  his  message  to  men  ?  Harnack 
.says  he  should  preach :  “  I  believe  in  God,  who  forgives 
sins,  and  I  commit  myself  into  his  hands.”  He  says  that 
is  true  Judaism  as  well  as  the  Christianity  of  Jesus.^  On 
that  basis  some  Unitarian  leaders  cooperate  with  Jewish 
rabbis  as  part  of  their  mission,  to  show  that  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  religion.  The  “  Par¬ 
liament  of  Religions  ”  in  Chicago  was  a  kind  of  Pentecost 
for  many  liberal  theologians  at  which  Comparative  Relig¬ 
ion  was  the  gospel,  and  the  conscience  of  every  man  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Where,  then,  no  doctrinal  te.sts  are  set  up, 
Martineau  .says'^  the  mission  of  liberal  Christians  is  to  help 
produce  “  righteousness  of  life  and  the  graces  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mind.”  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  by  the  liberal 
church  ?  Looking  for  a  reply  leads  us  into  the  indefinite¬ 
ness  of  action  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  field 
of  theology.  Dr.  CarrolP  thinks  the  non-evangelical 
churches  of  America  have  led  the  evangelical  churches  to 
take  more  interest  in  purely  humanitarian  work.  In  other 
words,  rationalism  is  a  matter  of  education,  culture,  and 
the  indirect  methods  of  “  settlement  work  ”  in  cities,  and 
lecture  courses  in  the  country,  rather  than  of  direct  religious 
revival.  It  is  a  sentimental  service  of  turning  daylight  into 
sunlight,  a  movement  for  ethical  culture,  making  men 
partly  good  better  ;  but  it  is  not  a  work  of  awful  convic- 

*  Die  Christliche  Welt,  1899,  No.  4. 

^  Allen,  Hist,  of  Unitarians,  in  American  Church  HLst.  Series,  1894, 
p.  247. 

"  Relig.  Forces  of  the  United  States  (same  series,  1893),  p.  Ivi. 
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tion,  a  seeking  and  saving  the  lost.  It  does  not  even  stir 
the  purses  of  men.  It  has  been  remarked  recently  that 
the  Congregational  churches  of  one  town  in  New  England 
gave  more  money  for  benevolent  purposes  than  did  all  the 
420  Unitarian  churches  in  America.  Neither  does  the  hea¬ 
then  world  lie  heavy  upon  the  hearts  of  those  liberal  believ¬ 
ers.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  heathen  are  not  lost ;  they 
are  but  in  a  lower  stage  of  development,  and  perhaps  they 
cannot  be  elevated  at  once.  Their  own  religion  may  best 
suit  their  present  condition.  They  have  already  a  dim 
hold  upon  the  fundamentals  of  religion  ;  and  only  through 
slow  educational  and  civilizing  stages  can  they  rise  to  the 
Christian  level.  Hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
sending  one  missionary  to  India,  on  “  a  fund  of  moderate 
amount  given  for  such  use,”  was  for  American  Unitarian- 
ism,  “  a  new  departure  into  a  field  doubtful  and  un¬ 
explored.”  '  This  missionary,  Mr.  Dali,  died  in  1886.  His 
labors  “  were  of  no  effect  to  gather  a  native  church,”  and  he 
had  no  successor.  In  1887,  Hon.  H.  Davis,  visiting  Asia, 
was  impressed  “  by  the  seeming  ineffectiveness  of  Chris¬ 
tian  missions  founded  on  dogma  ”  ;  this  led  to  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  Unitarian  school  of  theology  in  Japan,  with 
three  native  teachers  and  three  “  sustained  from  the  United 
States.”  We  shall  watch  with  interest  the  progress  of  this 
undogmatic  mission  work. 

The  liberal  theology  of  Germany  has  had  similar  intan¬ 
gible  relations  to  mission  activity.  It  is  a  simple  historic 
fact,  which  cannot  be  explained  away,  and  over  which  rad¬ 
ical  preachers  grow  irritable,  as  if  the  result  of  conspiracy, 
that  the  active  management  of  all  city  missions,  home 
missions,  foreign  missions,  and  missions  to  the  Jews  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  orthodox  and  the  Pietists.  The  new  the- 
ology,  whether  of  the  Protestantenverein  or  of  the  Ritsch- 
lian  school,  does  not  seem  able  to  get  hold  of  the  sub- 

'  Allen,  /.  f.,  p.  238. 
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merged  mankind  at  home  or  abroad.  And  this  lack  of  grasp 
of  men  seems  to  correspond,  as  already  noticed,  to  a  certain 
lack  of  grasp  in  the  new  theology.  It  everywhere  makes 
religion  a  matter  of  indirect  relation  to  God,  through  the 
church.  The  obstacle  in  man’s  way  is  the  world,  not  sin. 
There  is  no  wrath  of  God  to  preach  here  and  now,  as  im¬ 
pending,  no  urging  man  to  flee  from  it.  Ritschl  taught 
that  the  idea  of  God’s  wrath  is  an  Old  Testament  concep¬ 
tion,  and  is  not  involved  in  our  redemption,  because  God 
ever  foresaw  the  redeemed  as  in  his  kingdom.  Thus  in 
the  face  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  contrary  (cf.  Rom.  i.  i8), 
and  of  our  Christian  experience,  which  speaks  of  our  real 
guilt  and  God’s  real  displeasure,  also  of  the  happy  change 
in  us  corresponding  to  the  change  in  God  when  his  anger 
was  turned  away  and  he  had  mercy  upon  us,  the  new  the¬ 
ology  tells  us  there  is  nothing  in  God’s  revelation  to  us  but 
love.  The  change  in  God  is  only  apparent ;  there  is  a 
dualism  here,  of  course,  between  our  experience  and  Rit- 
schl’s  theology,  but,  by  means  of  the  “judgments  of 
value,”  all  is  made  plain.  The  wrath  of  God,  it  is  held, 
looks  to  the  future  ;  and  seems  to  signify  that  those  who 
do  not  come  into  life  relations  to  God  through  Jesus  will 
be  annihilated.  No  anger  of  God  against  the  sinner  now, 
and  annihilation  of  the  impenitent  hereafter ;  that  is  surely 
not  a  good  doctrine  for  evangelistic  work.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  is  this  theology  that  leads  the  van  with  the  cry 
“  Back  to  Christ.”  It  makes  the  only  way  to  God  through 
the  historic  Christ ;  and  then  leaves  the  heathen,  appar¬ 
ently,  who  know  not  the  historic  Christ,  to  annihilation. 

The  orthodox  Pietist,  who  is  so  active  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  often  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  ever-pres¬ 
ent  Christ,  the  Divine  Logos,  whom  early  Chri.stians,  from 
Justin  down,  called  the  “seminal  reason”  in  the  universe, 
reaches  unconsciously  some  in  the  heathen  world,  who,  as 
Peter  said,  fear  God  and  work  righteousness,  and  unites 
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them  to  Christ.  But  the  new  theology,  which  seems  less 
hopeful  for  the  unevangelized  heathen  than  its  orthodox 
brother,  has  not  yet  roused  itself  to  world  evangelization. 

It  everywhere  works  by  indirection.  One  of  the  fertile 
thoughts  borrowed  by  Ritschl  from  Schleiermacher  was 
that  of  a  man’s  daily  calling  {Deruf)  as  the  sphere  of  his 
religion.  The  honest  merchant,  the  loyal  soldier,  the 
faithful  tent-maker,  were  in  the  first  place  of  Christian 
service.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  call  Zinzendorf  dishonest 
for  occasionally  leaving  his  government  office  to  engage  in 
revival  services.  He  had  a  perfect  horror  of  Pietism,  and 
the  key  to  his  practical  teachings  is  to  be  found  in  his 
hatred  of  this  movement.  He  regarded  it  as  the  chief  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  evangelical  church  of  Germany.^  He  rejected 
Pietists  and  their  doctrine  of  original  sin.  He  rejected 
their  revivalism  and  their  doctrine  of  regeneration  by  the 
personal  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  abhorred  their 
preaching  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  and  denounced 
their  doctrine  of  expiation  and  sacrifice  in  the  atonement. 
He  utterly  opposed,  also,  the  preaching  of  a  hell  to  be 
shunned,  and  a  heaven  to  be  gained,  as  motives  to  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  religious  life.  The  way  to  promote  religion,  he 
held,  is  to  elevate  the  church  as  representative  of  God’s 
kingdom,  and  thereby  lift  up  humanity.  But  he  would 
not  hear  of  attempts  at  individual  conversion  in  the 
church ;  and  discipline  should  not  be  exercised  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  aimed  at  the  purification  of  the  whole  religious 
body.  Hence,  outside  this  general  work  within  the  body 
of  Christians,  the  chief  activity  of  those  who  follow  these 
views  appears  in  efforts  at  social  and  national  reform.  The 
“  Evangelical  Social  Congress  ”  of  Germany  is  chiefly  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  theologians  as  Harnack,  Kaftan,  and  Greg¬ 
ory,  who  are  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  these  indirect 
modes  of  evangelization.  It  is  especially  urged  that  only 
i  Leben,  II,  S.  473- 
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such  general  application  of  religion  is  compatible  with  art, 
culture,  literature,  and  national  progress. 

Now,  that  our  presentation  of  the  gospel  should  not  con¬ 
flict  with  true  culture,  every  intelligent  Christian  must 
readily  admit.  We  all  believe  that,  in  part,  religion  may 
be  an  outgrowth  of  right  home  life  and  national  culture. 
The  place  of  Christian  nurture  has  been  long  recognized 
in  America.  It  was  known  and  prized  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  There  is  no  conflict,  however,  between  the  sweet 
constraint  of  a  Christian  home,  leading  to  conversion,  and 
open  appeals  to  decide  for  God  in  revival  meetings.  Kits¬ 
ch  1  admits  that  he  knew  nothing  from  personal  experience 
of  the  Pietist  prayer-meetings,  which  he  so  bitterly  de¬ 
nounced.  Those  who  know  both  Christian  nurture  and 
wholesome  revivals  never  see  the  chasm  between  them 
which  the  great  theologian  imagined.  The  two  methods 
look  at  different  classes  of  people  usually  ;  and  often  alter¬ 
nate  in  the  history  of  religious  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
men  who,  through  sociological  considerations,  give  up  en¬ 
tirely  evangelistic  work,  in  order  to  reform  men  by  social 
amelioration,  do  not  seem  to  move  towards  the  place  of 
greater  power.  Mr.  B.  F'ay  Mills  as  revivalist  and  Bible 
reader  seemed  to  be  a  greater  force  for  righteousness  than 
Mr.  Mills  the  lecturer  on  social  reform.  Dr.  Stocker,  the 
leader  of  Christian  Reform  movements  in  Germany,  de¬ 
clares  that  social  work  and  personal  evangelization  must 
be  kept  united,  otherwise  both  will  suffer.  Only  a  con¬ 
verted  individual  can  form  the  unit  of  a  regenerated  so¬ 
ciety.  Experience,  too,  abundantly  shows  that  the  work 
of  men  like  Wesley,  Harms,  Finney,  Franke,  Petri,  Monod, 
whatever  their  name  or  nation,  led  not  only  to  deep  and 
wide  revivals  of  religion,  but  also  to  reforms  of  manners 
and  general  elevation  of  the  people. 

We  strike  here  the  weakest  spot,  the  place  of  almost 
fatal  weakness,  in  the  practical  outlook  of  the  Ritschlian 
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theology.  The  older  rationalism  passed  coldly  by  such 
movements  as  Pietism.  The  mediating  school,  that  fol¬ 
lowed  Schleiermacher,  ever  tried  to  combine  his  specula¬ 
tive  theology  with  his  affection  for  the  Moravian  type  of  de¬ 
votion.  But  Ritschl  was  so  biassed  against  emotionalism  in 
religion,  that  he  could  never  recognize  the  great  revival  of 
religion  that  followed  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  Germany  and 
led  up  to  the  best  Christian  life  in  the  present  empire.  He 
becomes  color-blind  to  virtue  itself  when  exhibited  by  a 
Pietist.  Such  a  one  was  full  of  “aesthetic  excitement’^ 
and  “  zeal  for  home  and  foreign  missions.”  He  could  even 
say  that  Moravians  had  little  “honest  esteem  for  secular 
duties.”  But  Eike  shows,  by  abundant  illustrations,  that 
“  almost  all  the  larger  national  churches  of  Germany  have 
in  the  course  of  tliis  century  enjoyed  the  blessed  influence 
of  a  noble  and  effective  Pietism  ”  (p.  31).  It  is  gratifying, 
also,  to  observe  that  some  of  the  prominent  representatives 
of  this  theology  have  abandoned  this  extreme  position. 
Kaftan  held,  against  the  opposition  of  Ritschl,  that  the 
heart  of  Christianity  is  to  have  one’s  life  hidden  with  Christ 
in  God.  Both  he  and  Haring,  also  Reischle,  defend  prayer 
to  the  exalted  Christ.^  Others,  like  Wendt,  lay  more  stress 
upon  the  death  of  Christ  in  his  work  of  redemption.  But 
there  is  still  much  ground  to  be  traversed  before,  from  the 
side  of  Providence  and  daily  duty,  this  school  rea!ches  the 
same  high  vantage-ground  in  missions  attained,  by  way  of 
prayer,  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  love  of  the  Divine 
Christ,  among  the  more  emotional  believers. 

When  we  glance  at  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  the  con¬ 
trast  in  the  work  of  the  German  church  is  about  as  great 
as  that  between  the  foreign  missions  of  American  Unitari¬ 
ans  and  those  of  the  American  Board.  Of  course  we  are 
reminded  that  orthodox  missions  are  over  a  century  old, 
while  those  of  the  liberal  theology  began  very  recently. 

^  See  the  references  in  Eike,  /.  f.,  p.  75  f. 
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And  yet  this  very  lateness  of  entrance  into  the  wide  field 
of  greatest  need  might  be  a  subject  for  explanation.  The 
further  fact  that  orthodox  missions  started  in  the  persistent, 
importunate  prayers  of  a  few  godly  men  and  had  their  cra¬ 
dle  in  conventicles,  a  thing  not  favored  by  the  new  teach¬ 
ings,  is  significant.  Pastor  Harms  prayed  to  God  nearly 
all  night  till  he  felt  that  his  congregation  in  Hermaiins- 
burg  must  become  a  missionary  society  and  send  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  the  heathen.  Within  forty  years  his  parish  of  poor 
farmers  and  artisans  sent  out  over  three  hundred  and  fifty 
missionaries,  and  built  a  ship  for  their  use  in  working 
among  their  14,000  converts  from  paganism.  A  group  of 
free,  congregational,  converted  Scandinavian  churches  in 
America,  whose  members  are  of  the  lower  middle  classes, 
have  combined  their  prayer-meetings  for  gospel  extension, 
and  raised  last  year  for  foreign  missions  $22,000.  The 
year  before  they  sent  fifty  of  their  members  to  work  in 
China  alone.  Radical  and  mediating  theologians  and  pas¬ 
tors,  thirteen  years  ago,  in  Germany  felt,  as  did  Hon.  H. 
Davis,  that  the  nations  of  culture — India,  China,  and  Ja¬ 
pan — could  be  better  reached  by  the  liberal  theology  and 
comparative  religion  than  by  the  teachings  of  “dogmatic” 
missionaries.  So  the  “General  Evangelical  -  Protestant 
Mission  Union”  was  formed  and  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  Mis- 
sionskunde  und  Religionsivissenschaft  started  as  its  or¬ 
gan.  We  have  read  the  Zeitschrift  from  the  beginning, 
and  been  much  interested  in  this  first  attempt  of  the  lib¬ 
eral  theology  to  carry  on  foreign  missions.  Professor 
Mirbt  has  recently  called  Pietism,  which  is  the  religion  of 
most  English-speaking  Protestants,  “the  tree  whose  fruits 
are  missions.”  ^  We  all  know  how  the  Pietism  of  Halle 
was  the  source  of  German  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 

How,  then,  does  the  new  mission  method  succeed  as 
compared  with  the  old?  In  China  the  Union  took,  as  its 
^  Allgem.  Miss.  Zeitschrift,  April,  1899. 
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first  misssonary,  Dr.  Faber,  a  very  learned  man,  who  had 
gone  out  in  the  service  of  the  old  Society,  but  severed  the 
connection  to  give  himself  to  literary  labors.  His  Chris¬ 
tian  edition  of  the  Chinese  classics  is  a  work  of  great  value 
to  all  missionaries.  A  second  missionary  has  been  sent  to 
China,  since  the  German  occupation  there,  to  preach  to  the 
Germans  and  also  work  among  the  Chinese.  This  twofold 
work  is  also  carried  on  in  Japan,  the  other  field  of  the  Un¬ 
ion.  About  half  the  time  of  the  three  or  four  missionar¬ 
ies  here  is  given  to  work  for  Germans ;  and  the  chief  efforts 
made  to  reach  the  Japanese  are  by  means  of  schools  and  a 
theological  seminary.  The  annual  report  of  1897  says  two 
native  churches  have  been  organized  in  Japan  with  about 
88  members.  There  are  158  children  in  schools  and  five 
students  in  the  theological  seminary.  The  annual  income 
of  the  Union  was  $12,000.  Dr.  Arndt,  the  President,  in 
his  Report  most  decidedly  opposes,  however,  the  view, 
with  which  many  entered  the  Union,  that  the  liberal  the¬ 
ology  would  win  the  races  of  culture  to  the  gospel  more 
quickly  than  the  preaching  of  the  older  missionaries.  He 
says:  “We  must  by  no  means  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  the  prevalent  opinion  that  representatives  of  a  free 
theology  will  find  it  easier  to  carry  on  mission  work  than 
others  is  all  wrong ;  the  opposite  is  the  case,  and  we  wish 
this  to  be  carefully  laid  to  heart  in  Germany.  It  is  rather 
much  more  difficult  for  a  liberal  theologian  to  place  a 
young  Japanese,  led  about  by  all  modern  theories,  upon  a 
solid  foundation  for  faith,  because  he  must  demand  of  the 
inquirer  much  more  personal  effort  and  self-reliance  in 
winning  and  maintaining  his  position,  than  those  do  who 
can  plant  him  upon  a  solid  external  authority,  whether  of 
church,  office,  dogma,  inspired  Scriptures,  or  even  the  un¬ 
critical  acceptance  and  use  of  New  Testament  faith  and 
practice.” 

In  other  points,  also,  we  notice  changes  of  opinion. 
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and  on  the  mission  field  the  great  trial  for  the  survi¬ 
val  of  the  fittest  will  go  on.  Herrmann  says  the  orthodox 
theory  of  the  atonement  cannot  convert  men ;  but  a  dying 
negro  whispered  to  a  missionary  :  “  Oh,  Jesus  die,  me  no 

die.”  Substitution  was  his  gospel.  After  a  century  of  la¬ 
bor,  the  old  societies  have  at  work  6500  white  men,  4000 
white  women,  not  wives  of  missionaries,  6800  native  help¬ 
ers,  and  2,000,000  converts.  They  have  $15,000,000  an¬ 
nual  income  for  the  most  diversified  forms  of  work.  When 
other  presentations  of  Christianity  as  the  world  religion 
have  overtaken  the  work  and  success  of  the  laborers  long 
in  the  field,  then  we  will  be  in  a  position,  as  we  are  not 
perhaps  now,  to  apply  the  test.  By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.  As  in  the  domain  of  theology  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Christ  and  devotion  to  him  seems  to  be  the  “ar¬ 
ticle  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church,”  so  in  the  field  of 
obedience  and  life  the  doctrine  of  missions  at  home  and 
abroad  appears  to  be  the  mark  of  a  living  or  dying  church. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

EDMUND  SPENSER  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
REFORMATION. 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.D. 

A  TOPIC  of  this  character  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
relation  of  literature  to  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 
In  fact,  so  closely  connected  are  these  different  provinces 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  separate  them  so  as  to  state  just  where  either 
of  them  begins  or  ends,  or  just  where  civil  history  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ecclesiastical  affects  the  developing  literature. 
We  speak  of  the  historical  plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  yet 
they  are  distinctively  literary,  just  as  his  literary  tragedies, 
such  as  Hamlet  and  King  Lear,  have  a  decided  historical 
element.  Bacon  wrote  a  “  History  of  Henry  the  Seventh  ” 
as  a  literary  author,  as  did  Raleigh,  “  A  History  of  the  ' 
W’orld.”  So  did  Hooker,  in  his  “  Ecclesiastical  Polity,” 
evince  the  close  relations  of  the  history  of  the  English 
Church  to  Elizabethan  letters;  while  Spenser  and  his 
school  illustrated  in  all  their  verse  the  same  affinity  be¬ 
tween  the  authorship  of  the  time  and  the  public  life  of  the 
nation.  The  application  of  this  historico-literary  principle 
as  it  relates  to  Spenser  and  the  Reformation  is  full  of  in¬ 
terest,  alike  to  the  student  of  letters  and  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity.  The  broader  question  would  be,  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  Elizabethan  Literature  as  a  whole  to  the  English 
Reformation.  The  narrower  and  yet  sufficiently  compre¬ 
hensive  question,  as  we  have  stated  it,  will  enable  us  to 
see  the  religious  character  and  beliefs  of  Spenser,  and  also 
to  see  those  generic  and  basal  principles  that  controlled 
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the  Reformation,  and  which  have  given  it  a  permanent 
place  in  English  literary  history. 

It  need  scarcely  be  stated,  by  way  of  preface,  that,  per¬ 
sonally,  Spenser  was  a  Christian  man  and  author.  This 
is  seen  in  all  his  writings,  in  their  text  and  spirit,  and  may 
be  said  to  form  the  controlling  undertone  of  them  all. 
From  his  “Shepherd’s  Calendar”  to  “The  Faerie  Queene” 
we  find  him  intent  on  doing  good,  in  his  verse  and  prose. 
The  expressed  purpose  of  his  longest  poem,  “  to  form  a  no¬ 
ble  and  virtuous  gentleman,”  is  the  implied  purpose  of 
every  other  longer  or  shorter  poem.  It  is  thus  that  Low¬ 
ell  writes  of  “The  Faerie  Queene”:  “No  man  can  read 
it  and  be  anything  but  the  better  for  it.  Through  that 
rude  age,  when  maids  of  honor  drank  beer  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  Hamlet  could  say  a  gross  thing  to  Ophelia,  he 
passes  serenely  abstracted  and  high,  the  Don  Quixote  of 
poets.”  In  speaking  of  his  character,  Lowell  further 
writes,  “that  with  a  purity  like  that  of  thrice-bolted  snow, 
he  had  none  of  its  coldness,  and  that,  often  ‘  sensuous,’  as 
Milton  would  say,  he  was  never  sensual.”  It  is  noticea¬ 
ble,  that,  in  so  far  as  he  had  access  to  French  and  Italian 
sources,  as  Chaucer  did,  as  in  his  “Amoretti”  and  his 
“  Visions,”  he  modified,  even  more  than  Chaucer,  the 
grossness  of  the  original,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  objec¬ 
tionable  features,  and  make  it  attractive  to  every  high- 
minded  reader.  To  speak  of  an  expurgated  Spenser,  as  we 
do  of  an  expurgated  Shakespeare  or  Byron,  would  be  as 
strange  as  to  be  put  on  our  guard  against  the  full  text  of 
Milton  or  of  Mrs.  Browning. 

In  noting  Spenser’s  specific  attitude  toward  the  Refor¬ 
mation,  we  may  emphasize  three  distinct  relations : — 

I.  First  of  all.  His  Attitude  toivard  the  Classical  Pa¬ 
ganism  of  the  Time. — This  paganism  was  expressed  in  the 
form  of  religious  indifference  or  of  opposition  to  all  Chris¬ 
tian  systems  and  faiths;  sometimes,  in  the  form  of  pro- 
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nounced  atheism,  and  always  as  at  war  with  the  leading 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  Reformation.  Mr.  Whipple 
conveys  a  wrong  impression  when  he  speaks  of  “The 
Faerie  Queene”  as  “socially  blending  Christian  and  pagan 
beliefs.”  These  differing  beliefs  are,  indeed,  found  side 
by  side  in  the  poem,  but  not  “socially  blended,”  as  if  the 
one  were  as  tenable  and  praiseworthy  as  the  other.  They 
are  brought  together  for  the  author’s  temporary  purpose  in 
the  allegory,  and  rather  to  show  by  contrast  the  true  char¬ 
acter  of  each. 

In  speaking  of  the  English  Reformation,  it  must  always 
be  remembered,  that  it  occurred  just  at  the  time  when 
there  was  a  decided  classical,  and,  hence,  a  pagan,  revival. 
We  speak  of  the  Revival  of  Learning,  and  correctly  so ; 
but  it  was,  as  we  know,  a  revival  of  classical  learning,  of 
the  literature  and  language  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with 
these,  by  necessity,  a  revival  of  the  old  pagan  theologies 
and  philosophies  and  ethical  standards.  The  introduction 
of  printing  into  England,  in  1477,  made  it  possible  to  ren¬ 
der  into  English  the  pagan  authors.  Much  of  the  work 
that  Caxton  did  was  naturally  in  this  direction,  in  that  the 
amount  of  representative  English  literature  was  then  com¬ 
paratively  small. 

It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  the  English  universities 
were  aflame  with  enthusiasm  over  the  new  Greek  learning, 
and  students  gathered  at  Oxford  by  thousands  to  study 
Plato  and  kindred  authors.  So  strong  was  the  influence 
of  this  classical  renaissance,  that  even  English  authors, 
such  as  Bacon,  wrote  in  Latin,  and  the  English  Court  be¬ 
came  a  center  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture.  All  this  was 
anti-reformatory,  in  so  far  as  the  English  Reformation  was 
concerned.  It  tended  to  revive  antichristian  and  unchris¬ 
tian  beliefs;  to  force  the  language  back  into  the  service  of 
the  ancient  tongues ;  in  a  word,  to  heathenize  England. 

Add  to  this  those  distinctively  atheistic  and  degrading 
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influences  that* came  in  from  the  Continent,  and  we  are 
able  to  see  what  a  tide  of  pagan  teaching  was  flowing, 
against  which  any  forces  in  sympathy  with  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  must  stoutly  set  themselves.  It  was  this  that  Spenser 
did,  as  a  man  and  an  author,  and  as  in  thorough  sympathy 
with  the  great  religious  movement  of  the  era.  No  clearer 
proof  of  this  can  be  found  than  the  decided  contrast  visible 
between  the  sentiments  of  such  paganized  writers  as  Nash 
and  Greene  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  the  positive 
Christian  utterances  of  Spenser.  In  his  “Complaints,” 
such  as  “The  Ruines  of  Time”  and  “The  Ruines  of 
Rome,”  this  solemn  protest  against  paganism  is  always 
clear.  In  “  The  Tears  of  the  Muses,”  when  lamenting  the 
fall  of  Comedy,  he  bitterly  grieves  over  the  presence  of  this 
heathenish  morality  among  the  minor  dramatists  of  the 
day,  as,  also,  against  those  debasing  methods  that  had  been 
foisted  on  English  scholarship  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  antichristian  literature  of  the  Continent. 

2.  Spenser'' s  Attitude  toward  Romanism  may  also  be 
noted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  in  deter¬ 
mining  his  relation  to  the  Reformation,  inasmuch  as  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  meant,  primarily,  the  rebuke  of  Romish  doctrine. 

It  is  by  no  means  as  difficult  to  ascertain  Spenser’s  atti¬ 
tude  here,  as  Chaucer’s  attitude  to  Wiclif  and  the  great 
reforming  influences  of  the  time.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  move¬ 
ment  that  was  just  taking  form  and  direction  when  Chau¬ 
cer  was  writing,  and  to  which  he  could  not  commit  him¬ 
self  as  readily  as  did  Spenser  in  the  more  advanced  relig¬ 
ious  thought  and  tendencies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Not 
a  few  critics,  as  Lowell,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  call  Spenser 
the  John  Bunyan  of  the  Elizabethan  Era,  as  in  the  pages 
of  “The  Faerie  Queene”  he  does  something  of  that  work 
against  Romanism  which  Bunyan  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  proofs  of  this  opposition  to  Roman¬ 
ism  are  not  far  to  find. 
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His  life,  from  boyhood  on,  is  proof  in  point.  His  ances¬ 
try  was  anti-Roinish.  His  education,  at  the  Merchant 
Taylors,  I^ondon,  was  in  the  same  direction.  At  Cam¬ 
bridge,  under  Whitgift,  Master  of  Pembroke,  his  training 
was,  of  course,  Protestant;  while  the  fierce  doctrinal  dis¬ 
putes  then  waging  at  the  university  but  intensified  this 
protest  against  all  that  was  papal.  The  wide  knowledge 
of  biblical  truth  that  he  evinces,  and  the  keen  personal  in¬ 
terest  which  he  took  in  all  the  religious  discussions  of  the 
time,  go  to  show  that  his  training  was  Protestant,  and 
that,  quite  apart  from  outside  influences,  he  would  have 
been  on  the  side  of  the  best  thinking  and  public  policy  in 
church  and  state. 

The  best  proof  of  his  Protestantism,  however,  is  seen  in 
his  Works,  some  of  which  may  be  examined.  Turning  to 
“  The  Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  there  are  three  of  the  twelve 
Eclogues  that  are  distinctly  anti-Romish, — those  entitled 
“May,”  “July,”  and  “September.”  In  “May,”  in  the 
character  of  the  two  shepherds.  Piers  and  Palinode,  he  rep¬ 
resents  two  kinds  of  pastors,  the  Protestant  and  the  Ro¬ 
mish,  respectively,  his  satirical  allusions  to  the  wanton¬ 
ness  and  gross  neglect  of  their  flocks  on  the  part  of  the 
papal  pastors  clearly  showing  what  views  he  held.  Thus 
Piers  says  to  Palinode,  who  had  been  praising  the  jollity 
and  gayety  of  the  shepherds : — 

“  The  like  l)ene  shepheardes,  for  the  devils  stedde, 

That  playen  while  their  flockes  l)e  unfedde: 

Well  is  it  seene  theyr  sheepe  Ijene  not  their  owne, 

That  letten  them  runne  at  raiidon  alone: 

But  they  bene  hyred  for  little  pay 
Of  other,  that  caren  as  little  as  they, 

What  fallen  the  flocke,  so  they  han  the  fleece. 

And  get  all  the  gayne.  ...” 

It  is  in  this  Eclogue  that  he  directly  charges  upon  the 
Pope  and  prelates  tyranny  over  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men,  and  under  the  name  of  religion ;  also,  the  neglect  of 
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their  duty  and  the  opening  of  the  gates  for  the  incoming 
of  worldliness  and  lust. 

In  “July,”  the  theme  is  practically  the  same — the  praise 
of  good  shepherds,  in  the  person  of  Thomalin,  and  the 
blame  of  evil  shepherds,  in  the  person  of  Morrell.  Thus 
sings  Thomalin : — 

“  O  blessed  Sheepe  !  O  Shepheard  great ! 

That  bought  his  flocke  so  deare, 

And  them  did  save  with  bloudy  sweat 

From  wolves  that  would  them  teare.  .  .  . 

But  shepheard  mought  be  meeke  and  mylde, 

Well-eyed,  as  Argus  was, 

With  fleshly  follyes  undefyled. 

And  stoute  as  steede  of  brasse.” 

As  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  base  shepherds,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  plainness  of  the  reference  : — 

“They  bene  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 

So  hath  theyr  God  them  blist; 

They  reigne  and  rulen  over  all. 

And  lord  it  as  they  list.  .  .  . 

For  Palino<le  (if  thou  him  ken) 

Yode  [went]  late  on  pilgrimage 
To  Rome  (if  such  be  Rome),  and  then 
He  sawe  the  like  misusage; 

For  shepheardes  (sayd  he)  there  do<5n  leade. 

As  lord^s  done  other  where; 

Theyr  sheepe  han  crusts,  and  they  the  bread. 

The  chippes,  and  they  the  chere  [favor].” 

In  “September,”  he  continues  the  strain,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  loose  character  and  living  of  the  prelates. 
In  this  Eclogue,  both  characters,  Diggon  Davie  and  Hob- 
binoll,  deplore  the  sins  of  the  sliepherds: — 

“Then,  playnely  to  speak  of  shepheardes  most  white, 

Badde  is  the  best  (this  English  is  flatt).” 

In  these  and  similar  outbursts  of  mingled  satire  and  pleas¬ 
antry,  we  have  the  Langlande  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
protesting  with  might  and  main  against  the  corruptions  of 
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the  time,  and  especially  against  the  sins  of  the  Romish 
priests. 

In  one  of  the  nine  poems  called  “Complaints,”  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  same  line  of  satire,  in  the  character  of  the  Priest, 
as  he  says : — 

“  All  his  caire  was,  his  service  well  to  say, 

And  to  read  Honielies  upon  Holidayes; 

When  that  was  done,  he  might  attend  his  playes,” 

He  encourages  two  of  the  personages,  under  the  guise  of 
the  Fox  and  the  Ape,  to  aspire  to  the  priesthood  or  some 
similar  office  in  the  church,  in  that  they  could  live  therein 
by  their  wits,  as  he  says  to  them,  by  way  of  showing  how 
light  the  service  was: — 

“  Now  once  a  weeke,  upon  the  Sabbath  day, 

It  is  enough  to  doo  our  small  devotion, 

And  then  to  follow  any  merrie  notion. 

Nor  are  we  byde  to  fast,  but  when  we  list, 

Nor  to  were  garments  base,  of  wollen  twist. 

But  with  the  finest  silkes  us  to  aray. 

That  before  God  we  may  appeare  more  gay. 

We  be  not  tyde  to  wilful  chastitie. 

But  have  the  gosi>el  of  free  libertie.” 

Hence,  we  read,  very  naturally, 

“  By  that  he  ended  had  his  ghostly  sermon. 

The  Fox  was  well  induced  to  be  a  Parson; 

And  of  the  Priest  eftsoones  l)egan  to  inquire 
How  to  a  Benefice  he  might  aspire.” 

In  answer  to  this,  he  is  initiated  into  the  crafty  devices  of 
office-seeking  in  the  church.  In  those  of  “The  Com¬ 
plaints”  entitled,  “The  Visions  of  Bellay  and  Petrarch,” 
it  is  quite  noteworthy  that  the  Flemish  author.  Van  der 
Nordt,  to  whom  Spenser  was  partially  indebted  in  these 
“Visions,”  writes,  that  he  was  a  religious  refugee  from 
Brabant  to  England,  “as  well,”  he  says,  “for  that  I  would 
not  beholde  the  abominations  of  the  Romysche  Anti¬ 
christ  as  to  escape  the  handes  of  the  bludthirsty.”  This 
is  one  of  those  incidental  and  yet  forcible  testimonies  to  the 
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Protestantism  of  Spenser  which  the  careful  reader  will  find 
throughout  his  verse,  no  good  opportunity  being  lost  by 
the  poet  to  express  his  indignation  against  the  Romish 
abuses  of  the  time,  and  especially  to  satirize  those  priests 
who  made  a  mock  of  their  duties. 

In  “The  Faerie  Queeiie,”  the  evidence  is  equally  clear. 
This  may  best  be  shown  by  citing,  in  order,  passages  from 
the  poem.  An  examination  of  Book  P'irst  may  be  said  to 
fairly  represent  the  entire  romance.  We  notice,  at  the 
outset,  the  meaning  of  the  personal  symbolism  used — the 
characters  of  the  epic. 

In  Canto  I.,  in  the  Red  Cross  Knight,  the  reference  is  to 
Saint  George,  the  patron  saint  of  England,  as  distinct 
from  Rome.  The  Dragon  referred  to,  while  primarily  desig¬ 
nating  Satan,  as  mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.  9,  also  designates 
Rome  and  Spain  as  two  great  papal  powers  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  “aged  sire”  refers  to  Archimago,  the  syno¬ 
nym  of  Hypocrisy  or  the  Romish  Church,  it  being  proba¬ 
ble  that  personal  allusion  is  made  to  one  of  the  popes  who 
had  issued  edicts  against  Elizabeth  as  a  Protestant  queen, 
possibly  to  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  chosen  in  1585  to  the  papal 
throne.  Possibly  the  allusion  may  be  to  Philip  the  Second, 
of  Spain,  the  sworn  foe  of  the  reformed  movement.  In 
this  same  canto,  Spenser  makes  ironical  reference  to  the 
apparently  sinless  life  of  the  Romish  hermits,  only  to  teach 
us,  that,  beneath  this  fair  exterior,  there  lurked  the  evil 
principles  of  jesuitical  deceit  and  diplomacy.  Una,  the 
true  church,  is  contrasted  with  Duessa,  the  apostate  church, 
representing  Falsehood,  the  name  Una,  oneness,  possibly 
suggesting  Duessa  or  duplicity. 

In  Canto  II.,  Archimago,  in  the  disguise  of  Saint 
George,  symbolizes  the  claims  made  by  the  papacy  that 
the  Pope  was  England’s  patron  saint,  and  that  England 
was  in  spiritual  subjection  to  Rome.  No  one  can  doubt 
the  reference  to  Duessa  in  the  lines : — 
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“  A  goodly  Lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 

Profiled  with  gold  and  pearls  of  rich  assay.” 

Here  the  poet  identifies  Duessa  or  the  Romish  Church 
with  the  Woman  of  Babylon  (Rev.  xiii.  4),  a  more  specific 
allusion  identifying  her  with  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The 
gold  and  pearls  and  “tinsel  trappings”  refer  to  the  offer¬ 
ings  made  by  the  devotees  of  the  Pope  to  the  church  by 
way  of  penance  and  service,  the  poet  also  teaching  that  po¬ 
pery  and  paganism  are  not  essentially  distinct.  In  this 
same  canto,  a  close  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  true 
church  or  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome, 
as  the  property  of  the  Pope.  He  shows  the  peril  to  which 
the  Reformed  Church  would  have  been  exposed  had  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  gained  the  throne. 

Passing  to  Canto  HI.,  we  note  a  reference  to  Corceca, 
“the  mother  blynd,”  or  religious  superstition,  in  which  we 
recall  the  current  Romish  statement,  “  Ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  devotion.”  There  is  also  allusion  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  Henry  the  Eighth  in  1535  sent  out  a  com¬ 
mission  to  inspect  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  unintelligent  worship  of  the  dupes  of  Rome. 

”  Nine  hundred  Pater  nosters  every  day, 

And  thrice  nine  hundred  Aves,  she  was  wont  to  say.'” 

At  this  point,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  this  vain  and 
ignorant  worship  is  dwelt  upon  at  length  and  with  unmixed 
severity  in  Spenser’s  only  prose  work,  his  “View  of  the 
Present  State  of  Ireland,”  in  which  we  read:  “There¬ 
fore,”  says  Eudexus,  one  of  the  two  speakers,  “the  fault 
which  I  find  in  Religion  is  but  one  .  .  .  that  they  are  all 
Papists  by  their  profession,  but  in  the  same  so  blindly  and 
brutishly  enformed  as  that  you  would  rather  think  them 
atheists  or  infidels,  for  not  one  amongst  a  hundred  know- 
eth  any  ground  of  religion  or  any  article  of  his  faith,  but 
can  perhaps  say  his  Pater  Noster  or  his  Ave  Maria  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  or  understanding  what  one  word  there- 
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of  meaneth.”  Referring  to  Popes  Celestius  and  Patrick, 
he  continues:  “In  which  Popes’  time,  and  long  before, 
it  is  certain  that  religion  was  generally  corrupted  with 
their  popish  trumpery,  therefore  what  other  could  the 
priests  learn  than  such  trash  as  was  taught  them  and 
drink  of  that  cup  of  fornication  with  which  the  purple  har¬ 
lot  had  then  made  all  nations  drunken.” 

In  Canto  IV.,  the  reference  to  Lucifer  or  Pride  and  the 
“six  wizards”  is  to  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  the  Romish 
Calendar.  In  Canto  VII.,  in  depicting  the  Beast  or  Dragon, 
that  is,  the  Papacy,  his  “yron  brest”  symbolizes  the  cruel¬ 
ty  of  the  church;  his  “back  of  scaly  brass,”  her  insensibil¬ 
ity  to  counsel,  and  his  eyes  “imbrewed  with  blood,”  the 
horrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  Saint  Bartholomew.  A 
similar  reference  to  Saint  Bartholomew’s  Day  is  found  in 
Canto  VIII.:— 

“  And  after  him  the  proud  Duessa  came, 

High  mounted  on  her  many-headed  Beast; 

And  every  head  with  fiery  tongue  did  flame, 

And  every  head  was  crowned  in  his  crest, 

And  bloody  mouthed  with  late  cruel  feast.” 

He  shows  that  the  Romish  system  is  based  on  temporal 
and  spiritual  tyranny,  which,  once  removed,  the  whole 
system  totters  and  falls. 

In  Canto  X.,  reference  is  made  to  the  papal  tenets  of 
Confession  and  Absolution  and  Penance  and  Indulgences 
against  which  Luther  had  fought. 

In  the  last  canto,  allusion  is  made  to  the  various  at¬ 
tempts  to  Romanize  the  English  Church,  especially  by 
Pius  the  P'ourth,  who  invited  Elizabeth  to  send  delegates 
to  the  Council  of  Trent;  to  Pius  the  Fifth,  who  sought  to 
reconcile  Elizabeth  before  excommunicating  her;  and  to 
Philip  the  Second,  who,  with  the  same  intent,  sought  the 
queen  in  marriage.  Thus,  from  first  to  last,  in  this  open¬ 
ing  book,  Spenser’s  decided  anti-papal  character  appears ;  so 
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much  so,  that  he  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  his 
own  way  one  of  the  Elizabethan  Reformers. 

In  this  respect.  Book  First  is  but  a  sample  of  the  other 
five  books,  in  each  of  which  the  poet  keeps  his  eye  on  the 
papacy,  and  has  nothing  to  say  on  her  behalf,  save  that 
she  did  an  important  work  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  later 
on,  in  the  province  of  the  fine  arts.  Percival  and  other 
critics  have  spoken  of  Spenser’s  “  intolerant  point  of  view  ” 
whenever  he  discussed  the  relation  of  Romanism  to  the 
Reformed  Faith  and  Church;  while  the  fact  is  that  he 
could  have  taken  no  other  point  of  view  in  an  age  such  as 
that  in  which  he  lived.  He  was,  indeed,  intolerant,  if  by 
that  is  meant  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with  Rome,  and 
left  unimproved  no  occasion  to  evince  it.  If  by  “  intoler¬ 
ant”  is  meant  that  his  opposition  was  expressed  in  a  bitter 
and  bigoted  spirit,  then  objection  must  be  taken,  his  so- 
called  “intolerance”  being  nothing  more  than  that  un¬ 
compromising  spirit  which  Luther  evinced  in  Germany, 
Knox  in  Scotland,  and  Latimer  in  England.  Reference 
has  been  made  to  possible  resemblances  between  Spenser 
and  Bunyan.  One  of  them  is  just  here,  in  the  unyielding 
abhorrence  which  each  of  them  had  of  the  papacy,  and 
their  conception  of  it  as  the  child  of  the  devil. 

3.  A  further  question  of  interest  arises  in  determining 
Spenser’s  relation  to  the  Reformation.  It  pertains  to  his 
altitude.,  inside  the  sphere  of  Protestantism,  toward  the 
Calvinisfn  and  Puritanism  of  the  time  as  distinct  from 
Anglicanism.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are  now 
dealing  with  a  period  marked  by  the  revival  not  only  of 
classical  learning,  but,  more  especially,  of  that  of  the  School¬ 
men,  made  up,  as  it  was,  of  theologies  and  philosophies, 
whose  chief  aim  was  to  discuss  and  settle  the  perplexing 
doctrinal  questions  of  the  time.  This  scholastic  method 
of  theologizing  and  passionate  love  for  it  was  a  good  part 
of  the  legacy  which  the  Schoolmen  bequeathed  to  the 
VOL.  LVII.  No.  225.  4 
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England  of  Elizabeth.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that  Spenser’s 
middle  life  and  best  literary  work  was  contemporaneous  with 
this  great  historic  and  controversial  movement,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  not  to  have  taken  a  part, 
and  defined  his  position  on  all  pending  questions.  In  no 
one  sphere  did  this  doctrinal  dispute  take  on  a  more  deter¬ 
mined  form  than  as  to  the  relation  of  Anglicanism  to  the 
other  Protestant  theologies  and  ecclesiastical  systems  of  the 
age,  Calvinistic  and  Puritan.  The  battle  now  was  not  be¬ 
tween  Christianity  and  Paganism,  nor  between  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  the  Papacy,  but  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  Dissenters,  between  Canterbury  and  Geneva. 
Richard  Hooker,  the  first  and  ablest  Anglican  polemic 
writer  of  the  day,  made  it  the  aim  of  his  “  Polity  ”  to  show 
that  the  teachings  and  order  of  the  Established  Church 
were  of  divine  authority,  and,  hence,  binding  on  all  the 
loyal  citizens  of  England,  in  opposition  to  that  faith  and 
polity  which  was  defended  fully  as  strenuously  by  Travers, 
and  Cartwright  and  the  Calvinistic  school.  The  fact  is, 
that  Hooker,  as  a  man  and  an  author,  stood  at  the  very 
head  of  this  movement,  and  it  is  through  the  study  of  his 
life  and  work  that  we  obtain  the  best  results  as  to  what 
the  movement  was  and  did.  In  the  Temple  of  which  he 
had  been  appointed  the  Master,  Hooker  defended  Angli¬ 
canism  in  the  morning;  and  Travers,  Calvinistic  Puritan¬ 
ism  in  the  afternoon,  while  around  one  or  the  other  as  a 
leader,  the  Protestants  of  England  gathered.  Toward  this 
increased  agitation  in  the  Protestant  Church,  Spenser  as¬ 
sumed  a  rational  and  moderate  position,  midway  between 
the  extremes  of  a  bigoted  Puritanism  and  an  equally  big¬ 
oted  Anglicanism.  Thus  Lowell  ventures  the  assertion, 
that,  in  “The  Shepherd’s  Calender,”  the  poet  was  a  Puri¬ 
tan,  and  so  by  conviction.  While  quoting  the  passage 
from  “The  Faerie  Queene,”  supposed  to  satirize  the  Puri¬ 
tan  narrowness — “Like  that  ungracious  crew  which  feigns 
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demurest  grace”  he  insists,  “that  with  the  more  generous 
side  of  Puritanism  he  sympathized  to  the  last.” 

To  the  same  effect,  Church  contends,  “that  he  certainly 
had  the  Puritan  hatred  of  Rome,”  and  adds,  that  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  form  of  faith  that  might  well  be  called  “  a  miti¬ 
gated  Puritanism.”  This  is  not,  to  say,  however,  that 
Spenser  was  a  Puritan — as  Milton  and  Baxter  were  Puri¬ 
tans.  He  never  classed  himself  among  the  Dissenters  from 
the  Established  Church.  He  never  saw  his  way  clear  to 
leave  its  enclosure  and  openly  oppose  it.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  noted,  that  he  favored  a  modified  Anglicanism. 
He  objected  to  the  papal  tendencies  of  the  prelacy,  insisting 
that  an  unduly  elaborate  ceremonial  would  in  the  end  react 
on  the  usefulness  and  very  existence  of  the  organization. 

In  a  similar  manner,  he  objected  to  that  form  of  doctrine 
current  under  the  name  of  Calvinism,  because  of  its  sup¬ 
posed  bigotry  and  intolerance.  When  a  student  at  Pem¬ 
broke  College,  he  was  a  witness  of  the  fierce  disputes 
between  Calvinist  and  churchman.  Whitgift  was  contend¬ 
ing  for  the  Established  Order,  while  Cartwright  was  act¬ 
ually  teaching  at  Cambridge  the  theology  of  Geneva. 

To  these  discussions,  Spenser  as  a  student  was  accus¬ 
tomed  and,  as  a  result,  must  thus  early  have  taken  sides 
against  the  exclusive  teachings  of  Cartwright.  Thus  we 
read  from  Church :  “  For  the  stern  austerities  of  Calvin¬ 

ism,  its  isolation  from  human  history  and  all  the  manifold 
play  and  variety  of  human  character,  there  could  not  be 
much  sympathy  in  a  man  like  Spenser,”  as  we  know  there 
was  not  with  any  system  that  interfered,  as  he  thought, 
with  the  full  development  of  human  life  and  personality. 
In  fine,  if  he  must  choose,  as  he  did,  between  an  intolerant 
Anglicanism  and  an  intolerant  Puritanism  and  Calvinism, 
he  preferred  the  former,  and,  with  that  preference,  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  soften  its  asperities  and  widen  its  separation 
from  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  thus  that  Spenser  was 
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true  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  English  Church,  and 
yet  viewed  with  a  generous  eye  all  other  forms  of  Protest¬ 
antism  that  existed.  In  this  respect,  he  was  a  true  re¬ 
former,  working  for  the  highest  interests  of  truth  as  truth. 
To  this  extent,  at  least,  Spenser  the  poet  was  the  superior 
of  Hooker  the  controversialist,  in  that  he  more  liberally 
admitted  the  claims  of  opposing  systems  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  his  own,  and  sought  by  a  proper  measure  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  emphasize  the  best  that  there  was  in  each. 
Spenser’s  attitude,  then,  toward  the  Reformation  is  clear. 
Out  and  out  opposed  to  the  pagan  teachings  that  were  so 
current  as  the  result  of  the  classical  revival,  and  even  more 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  faith  of  the  Romish  Church,  he 
was  a  loyal  Anglican,  with  the  independence  of  his  own 
convictions,  ready  always  to  acknowledge  every  wholesome 
element  in  different  Protestant  systems,  but  never  willing 
to  lend  his  name  or  pen  to  any  kind  of  bigotry,  whether 
that  took  the  form  of  Papacy,  Prelacy,  Presbyterianism,  or 
Puritanism.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  prominent  example  of  the 
tolerant  Christian  and  churchman,  and  that  in  an  age 
when  Christian  tolerance  was  a  special  grace. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  to  run  through  the  list 
of  Elizabethan  authors  to  note  just  what  their  attitude  was 
toward  the  Reformation — in  what  respect  indifferent  or 
hostile,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minor  playwrights;  in  what 
respect  reserved,  as  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare  and  Bacon; 
and  when  pronounced  and  aggressive,  as  with  Hooker  and 
Spenser;  there  being  no  one  who  did  more  efficient  work 
than  Spenser  along  the  lines  of  the  Reformation. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  were  the  differ¬ 
ences  of  belief  and  worship  among  the  Protestant  orders  of 
the  time,  all  were  united  in  the  one  great  effort  to  uproot 
the  power  of  Rome.  To  this  extent,  Spenser  and  the  best 
authors  were  reformers,  as  much  so  as  were  Fox  and  Knox. 
The  Reformation  was  English  as  against  Romish ;  a  re- 
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volt  in  the  sixteenth  century  against  the  traditional  dog¬ 
mas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  every  loyal  Englishman.  It  is  one  of  the  anoma¬ 
lies  of  literary  history  that  so  pronounced  a  Protestant  as 
Spenser  should  have  been  obliged  to  spend  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  to 
have  written  his  greatest  poem  on  Romish  soil,  as  an  En¬ 
glish  exile  on  Irish  ground. 

The  very  names  of  his  children,  Sylvanus  and  Pere¬ 
grine,  intimate  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  kind  of  alien. 
In  all  this,  however,  the  heroic  figure  of  the  Red  Cross 
Knight  was  kept  in  view,  as  was  that  of  Una,  the  true 
church,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  apostles  and  the 
faithful  of  all  time.  If,  in  this  respect,  a  comparison  be 
made  between  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  the  result  is  largely 
in  favor  of  the  later  poet.  The  “Canterbury  Tales”  held 
no  such  relation  to  the  earlier  Reformation  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century  as  does  the  “  Faerie  Queene”  to  the  later. 

One  of  the  interesting  reflections  that  arise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  six  lost  or  unfinished  books  of  “The  Faerie 
Queene”  is  found  in  the  question  as  to  just  how  the  poet 
would  have  further  indicated  in  them  his  personal  posi¬ 
tion  as  to  the  great  religious  movements  and  topics  of  the 
time,  whether  he  would  have  revealed  weaker  or  stronger 
preferences  for  Puritanism,  and  just  how  he  would  have 
represented  this  reformation  of  the  church  as  involving 
that  of  the  state  and  of  English  authorship. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  as  Wiclif  and  Caxton  were  reformers 
before  the  Reformation,  Spenser  was  a  reformer  at  the  Ref¬ 
ormation,  and,  next  to  the  clergy  and  religious  writers  of 
the  time,  did  a  work  second  to  no  other  toward  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  English  Protestantism  and  Christian  truth. 
In  all  this,  we  have  decided  proof  still  of  the  substantial 
sympathy  of  our  best  English  authors  with  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  evangelical  religion. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

PERSONAL  RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

BY  THE  REV.  PHIUP  STAFFORD  MOXOM,  D.D. 

In  the  Jewish  religions  thought  which  developed  after 
Ezra,  righteousness  came  to  have  a  predominantly  formal 
and  even  forensic  meaning.  This  is  eminently  true  of  the 
Pharisaic  theology.  In  the  epistles  of  Paul,  who  was  rig¬ 
orously  trained  in  the  Pharisaic  theology,  there  is  a  marked 
survival  of  this  meaning,^  alongside  of  a  deeper,  more  eth¬ 
ical,  and  more  spiritual  meaning.  From  him  comes  the 
use  of  righteousness  in  a  forensic  sense  which  we  find  in 
theology  from  the  days  of  Augustine  down  to  the  time  of 
Charles  Hodge. 

Forensic  righteousness  is  an  objective  state  of  freedom 
from  the  demands  of  law,  and  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  consideration  of  character.^  Personal  righteousness, 
on  the  contrary,  has  nothing  to  do,  fundamentally,  with 
legal  relations,  and  has  everything  to  do  with  character 
and  that  conduct  which  is  the  proper  result  and  expression 
of  character.  In  Christian  theology,  “righteousness”  has 
been  used  both  in  the  formal  and  in  the  ethical  sense. 
This  is  unfortunate,  though  quite  explicable,  and  perhaps 
even  inevitable.  The  earliest  idea  of  righteousness  was 
outward  conformity  to  an  objective  law,  and  it  had  not 
necessarily  any  moral  significance.  With  the  development 
of  moral  thought  and  life,  the  deeper  and  essentially  spir¬ 
itual  meaning  came  in.  Even  among  the  Hebrews,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  rise  of  the  great  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen- 

*  See,  however,  American  Journal  of  Theology,  January,  1897,  p.  149  ff. 

*See  Hodge’s  Systematic  Theology,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  119,  141. 
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tury  before  Christ,  there  was  no  necessary  connection  be¬ 
tween  righteousness  and  sinlessness.  For  us  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  of  righteousness  as  purely  formal,  except  as 
we  have  been  schooled  in  a  certain  artificial  habit  of  the¬ 
ological  thinking;  and  even  those  of  us  who  have  been  so 
schooled,  the  moment  we  leave  the  domain  of  theology  and 
pass  into  the  realm  of  ethics  or  ordinary  moral  thought, 
instinctively  drop  every  trace  of  the  purely  formal  idea. 

Much  discussion  and  confusion  of  thought  have  been 
caused  by  the  use  of  the  same  word  to  designate  two  ideas 
so  different  that  they  do  not  belong  on  the  same  plane. 
More  than  this,  Christian  theology  has  vastly  suffered 
from  the  anachronism  of  perpetuating  the  archaic  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  and  putting  it  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
later  and  vital  meaning,  thus  destroying  the  perspective  of 
moral  progress. 

Whatever  merely  formal  meaning  righteousness  once 
may  have  had,  its  predominant,  if  not  exclusive,  meaning 
now  is  essentially  moral.  The  righteous  man  is  not  one 
who  is  declared  free  from  penalty,  but  one  who  does  not 
deserve  penalty,  and  this  guiltlessness  is  but  the  negative 
side  of  a  character  of  which  the  positive  side  is  actual 
worthfulness. 

What  is  righteousness?  In  the  last  analysis  it  must  be 
a  quality  of  a  person.  One  cannot  properly  predicate  it  of 
a  thing  or  of  an  impersonal  being.  The  word  connotes 
all  the  elements  of  personality.  It  implies  also  a  standard 
to  which  both  the  actions  and  the  nature  of  personality 
conform.  Still  further,  it  involves  the  idea  of  relation  to 
other  personalities.  This  must  be  the  case  even  in  our 
conception  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  for  the  relation  of 
persons  to  one  another  is  the  absolutely  necessary  condi¬ 
tion  of  moral  action.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to 
predicate  any  moral  quality  of  a  person  who  is  absolutely 
out  of  relation  to  other  persons.  If  God  were  conceived  of 
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as  solitary  in  the  universe,  he  could  not  be  characterized 
as  righteous.  If  the  righteousness  of  God  be  defined  as 
the  absolute  correspondence  of  the  divine  action  with  the 
perfect  divine  nature,  it  is  still  true  that  he  could  not  be 
righteous,  since  action,  to  be  moral  at  all,  must  terminate 
upon,  or  have  reference  to,  other  moral  beings.  Moral  ac¬ 
tion  is  thinkable  only  in  the  sphere  of  moral  relations,  and 
moral  relations  necessarily  imply  moral  beings  subsisting 
in  relation  to  one  another.  If,  then,  we  posit  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God  as  the  norm  or  standard  by  which  to  de¬ 
termine  what  is  righteousness  in  man,  it  is  because  we  con¬ 
ceive  of  God  only  as  in  relation  to  other  persons. .  If  we 
define  righteousness  as  one’s  conformity  to  the  law  of  his 
own  being,  we  deal  in  pure  and  fruitless  abstraction,  save 
as  we  conceive  of  actual  or  possible  relations  between  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  God  as  it  is  of  man.  Practi¬ 
cally,  then,  righteousness  is  rightness  of  moral  relation. 
In  God  it  is  rightness  of  relation  to  his  creatures,  that 
rightness  of  relation  realizing  itself  in  the  perfect  conform¬ 
ity  of  his  action  toward  his  creatures  with  his  own  perfect 
nature.  Being  perfect,  he  must  act  perfectly,  and  in  that 
perfect  action  he  is  righteous. 

As  applied  to  God  the  term  “  righteousness  ”  inclusively 
characterizes  all  his  actions,  and  consequently  all  his  rela¬ 
tions.  Whatever  he  does  is  right,  because  he  is  in  right 
relations  to  all  his  creatures, — in  those  which  we  define  as 
judicial  or  punitive,  as  well  as  those  which  we  define  as 
beneficent  or  merciful. 

Whatever  theory  we  may  follow  as  to  the  source  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  moral  ideas  and  actions  among  men,  if  we 
press  our  inquiry  far  enough,  we  shall  see  that  our  moral 
progress  is  simply  progress  in  the  discovery  of  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  God.  Our  systems  of  ethics  are  but  attempts 
at  interpretation  and  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
divine  action. 
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Revelation  is  the  disclosure  of  the  divine  being  and  na¬ 
ture  as  manifested  in  action  toward  the  universe  of  moral 
beings ;  specifically,  it  is  a  disclosure  of  the  divine  right¬ 
eousness.  When  we  say  that  God  is  holy,  we  affirm  that 
there  is  in  him  no  moral  imperfection,  and  no  possibility 
of  unrighteous  moral  action.  When  we  say  that  God  is 
love,  we  affirm  that  his  action  is  perfectly  beneficent.  But 
in  making  these  predicates  of  God,  we  assume  relations  be¬ 
tween  God  and  other  things,  and  back  of  this  we  cannot 
go;  for,  the  moment  that  we  pass  in  thought  back  of  all 
relations,  we  pass  beyond  the  power  to  use  moral  terms  at 
all.  Having  said  that  revelation  is  a  disclosure  of  the  di¬ 
vine  righteousness,  we  do  not  really  add  to  the  thought, 
when  we  say  that  it  is  a  disclosure  also  of  the  divine  love ; 
for,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  love  is  a  manifestation, 
or  realization,  of  the  rightness  of  relations  which  right¬ 
eousness  is.  God  is  manifested  to  his  creatures  by  and 
through  his  action  toward  them.  Of  course  the  term  “  ac¬ 
tion,”  as  moral,  expresses  every  form  of  movement  toward 
other  personalities,  whether  it  be  of  the  judgment,  the  feel¬ 
ing,  or  the  will.  The  full  elaboration  of  the  divine  right¬ 
eousness  must  give  us  in  completeness  the  relation  of  God 
to  all  moral  beings. 

The  familiar  contention  as  to  whether  love  or  holiness 
is  fundamental  in  the  divine  nature  has  significance  only 
for  the  pure  metaphysics  of  theology.  Practically,  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  perfect  consistency  of  his  ac¬ 
tion  with  his  nature;  and  whether  we  define  his  nature  as 
perfect  holiness  or  perfect  love  is  immaterial,  since  his  na¬ 
ture  is  manifested  only  through  his  action,  that  is,  through 
his  relation  to  other  beings.  Most  of  our  reasoning  on  the 
divine  standard  of  righteousness,  or  the  ultimate  ground 
of  moral  obligation,  is  reasoning  in  a  circle,  since  we  must 
always  go  back  to  God  for  the  principle  of  his  action; 
which  principle  we  can  know  only  by  means  of  his  action. 
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To  put  the  matter  a  little  more  specifically,  we  learn  by 
experience,  that  is,  the  historic  experience  of  humanity, 
that  God  is  always  disposed  to  do  what  is  good,  what  is  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creatures ;  and  this  is  a  fundamental  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  religious  faith  and  moral  conviction.  But 
when  we  seek  to  define  what  is  good,  what  is  for  the 
benefit  of  moral  beings,  we  must  return  to  God  for  our 
fundamental  idea,  and  discover  that  through  the  divine 
action. 

The  righteousness  of  God  must  be  all-inclusive,  so  that 
every  manifestation  of  his  will  toward  his  creatures  is  some 
aspect  of  his  righteousness.  Nothing  in  the  revelation  of 
God  can  limit  this ;  nothing  can  be  other  than  this ;  which 
is  the  ever-perfect  correspondence  of  his  action  with  his 
own  perfect  nature. 

When,  then,  we  say  that  God  is  righteous,  we  declare 
that  he  is  in  right  relations  to  all  his  creatures,  and  that 
rightness  of  relation  is  determined  by  himself. 

When  we  turn  to  consider  what  is  righteousness  in  man, 
our  conclusion  is  determined  by  what  is  true  of  God.  In 
man,  also,  righteousness  fundamentally  is  rightness  of  re¬ 
lation.  Man  exists  in  relations  to  God  and  to  his  fellow- 
beings.  In  some  sense,  also,  he  exists  in  relation  to  him- 
.self,  since  he  can,  and  does,  act  on  himself;  yet  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  himself  is  made  possible,  at  least  in  consciousness, 
only  by  the  existence  of  others  than  himself,  and  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  them.  God,  the  perfectly  righteous  being, 
is  the  ideal  standard  of  human  righteousness.  Righteous¬ 
ness  in  man,  therefore,  is  conformity  to  the  nature  of  God. 
God,  in  agreement  with  his  perfect  nature,  ever  wills  the 
perfectly  good  toward  man.  His  righteousness  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  love ;  his  love  is  a  manifestation  of  his 
righteousness.  As  Dr.  Newman  Smyth  has  phrased  it, 
“  Righteousness  is  the  eternal  genuineness  of  the  Divine 
love.”  It  “is  not,  therefore,  an  independent  excellence  to 
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be  contrasted  with,  or  even  put  in  opposition  to,  benevo¬ 
lence;  it  is  essential  part  of  love.”* 

In  man,  righteousness  is  conformity  to  God ;  that  is,  it 
is  conformity  of  action  to  the  will  of  God,  or  the  perfect 
law  of  love,  and  conformity  of  character  to  the  nature  of 
God,  or  the  perfect  divine  holiness.  To  be  righteous  is  to 
be  like  God, — in  perfectly  right  relations  to  all  other  be¬ 
ings.  Hence,  righteousness,  for  man,  is  salvation,  in  the 
complete  sense  of  that  word. 

There  seem  to  be  three  stages  in  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  personal  righteousness:  (i)  In  its  elementary 
form,  it  is  obedience  to  a  specific  divine  command  or  law, 
in  which  emphasis  is  laid,  mainly  if  not  entirely,  on  act. 
More  fully  developed,  it  becomes  (2)  correspondence  of 
disposition  and  purpose  with  moral  requirement,  in  which 
the  emphasis  passes  from  act  to  spirit  and  motive.  Final¬ 
ly,  it  becomes  (3)  conformity  of  character  to  a  moral  ideal, 
in  which  the  emphasis  is  on  the  quality  of  the  inner  life 
and  its  expression  in  all  manifestations  of  the  inner  life. 

In  the  advance  from  each  stage  to  the  next,  nothing  real 
is  left  behind.  Obedience  to  law  is  carried  up  to  a  higher 
plane.  The  interpretation  of  law  is  widened,  ajid  obedi¬ 
ence  to  it  is  seen  to  involve  the  inner  motions  of  the  spirit 
which  are  the  springs  of  conduct.  From  this  the  evolu¬ 
tion  proceeds  naturally  to  the  perception  of  law,  not  mere¬ 
ly  as  precept  but  as  the  expression  of  personality,  and  obe¬ 
dience  becomes  response  to  a  spiritual  attraction.  Formal 
similarity  of  action  becomes  essential  likeness  of  moral 
being. 

Righteousness  necessarily  involves,  if  it  does  not  presup¬ 
pose,  freedom  ;  for  it  is  of  its  very  essence  that  it  shall  be 
conformity  of  will,  that  is,  of  desire  and  purpose,  of  appe¬ 
tency  and  choice,  to  the  divine  nature.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
realization  of  freedom,  for  freedom  is  voluntary  conformity 
*  Smyth,  Christian  Ethics,  p.  227. 
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to  perfect  law;  there  is  no  other  freedom  for  moral  beings. 

The  idea  of  righteousness,  in  its  primary  form,  we  find 
clearly  and  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures.  Apparently,  before  the  rise  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  and  historians  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  there 
was  little,  if  any,  conception  of  righteousness  among  the 
Hebrew  people  higher  than  that  of  objective  obedience  to 
specific  divine  command,  voiced  by  lawgiver  or  seer  or 
priest.  “The  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  among  the  He¬ 
brews,”  says  Robertson  Smith,  speaking  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury  and  preceding  times,  “are  forensic  ideas;  that  is,  the 
Hebrew  always  thinks  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  as  if 
they  were  to  be  settled  before  a  judge.  Righteousness  is 
to  the  Hebrew,  not  so  much  a  moral  quality  as  a  legal 
status.”  Again,  speaking  of  the  time  of  Isaiah’s  ministry, 
he  says:  “Jehovah’s  righteousness  is  nothing  else  than 
kingly  righteousness  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
and  its  sphere  is  the  sphere  of  his  literal  sovereignty — that 
is,  the  land  of  Israel.”^  The  prophets,  however,  grasped 
the  idea  of  an  ethical  righteousness  which  had  in  it  the 
germ,  at  least,  of  the  deeper  spiritual  idea  that  attained 
supreme  expression  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ.  “In 
the  language  of  the  prophets,”  says  Schultz,  “  those  Israel¬ 
ites  are  called  righteous  who  take  up  a  right  position  to 
God’s  revealed  will ;  who,  from  an  honest  regard  for  God 
and  their  neighbor,  obey,  alike  in  their  willing  and  doing, 
the  divine  coininandinents.”'^  Similarly,  Toy  says:  “The 
elements  of  the  prophetic  preaching  of  righteousness  were 
two:  the  worship  of  Yahweh  alone,  and  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  social  ethics.  This  is  the  controlling  view  in  the 
Old  Testament.”  In  the  later  time  of  Jeremiah  and  Eze¬ 
kiel,  he  continues,  “  we  find  the  first  traces  of  a  new  spirit¬ 
ual  conception  of  righteousness  in  the  ‘  new  heart ’”  of 

*  Robertson  Smith,  The  Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  71,  245. 

*  Schultz,  Old  Testament  Theology,  p.  23. 
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which  those  prophets  speak.  “Deeper  reflection  on  the 
inner  experiences  of  man,  and  the  recognition  of  a  higher 
standard  of  life,  led  the  better  religious  thinkers  to  the 
conviction  that  true  righteousness  could  not  be  defined 
merely  as  a  series  of  acts  of  obedience;  that  it  must  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  heart  whose  impulses  were  in  harmony  with 
the  divine  standard  of  right.”  ^  This  conception  is  deep¬ 
ened  and  intensified  in  later  times,  especially  in  the  post- 
exilic  period.  But,  it  is  to  the  New  Testament  and  to 
Jesus  Christ  that  we  must  look  for  the  full  spiritual  idea 
of  righteousness  which  lifts  it  to  the  highest  plane,  and 
makes  it  conformity  of  character  to  the  nature  of  God,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  ideal  precept,  “  Ye  therefore  shall  be  per¬ 
fect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.” 

In  the  teachings  of  Jesus,  the  principle  of  obedience  to 
law  or  command  survives,  but  every  trace  of  the  merely 
forensic  idea  of  righteousness  has  disappeared.  Personal 
righteousness  fills  the  entire  field.  In  his  teaching,  right¬ 
eousness  is  the  complete  correspondence  of  action  with  the 
law  of  love,  and  perfect  conformity  of  character  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  God.  It  is,  indeed,  through  his  inculcation  and 
exemplification  of  the  law  of  love  as  the  imperative  and 
adequate  law  of  all  human  action  that  he  most  clearly  and 
impressively  reveals  the  truth  that  God  is  love. 

Of  righteousness,  so  conceived,  the  objective  standard 
which  he  presents  is  not  a  law  or  a  series  of  precepts,  but 
himself^  in  whom  God  is  revealed  in  terms  of  human  ac¬ 
tion  and  character.  To  be  like  Jesus  is  to  be  morally  like 
God,  that  is,  to  be  righteous.  Here  is  the  perfect  moral 
norm  for  humanity.  Life,  not  precepts  merely,  is  to  be 
the  guide  of  life ;  personality,  not  legislation,  furnishes  the 
molding  force  by  which  human  character  is  to  be  fashioned 
into  perfection. 

It  does  not  fall  within  my  province  to  discuss  the  ques- 
*Toy,  Judaism  and  Christianity,  pp.  234,  235. 
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tion  how  righteousness,  thus  conceived,  is  to  be  attained, 
at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  theology.  The  theolog¬ 
ical  exposition  of  atonement,  justification,  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion,  I  willingly  leave  to  others.  The  truth  that  I  am 
minded  to  present  and  enforce,  with  such  clearness  and 
vigor  as  I  can  command,  is  simply  this  :  Righteousness  is 
conformity  of  conduct  to  the  will  of  God,  and  likeness  of 
character  to  the  nature  of  God,  as  these  are  revealed  in  the 
perfect  life  and  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  mission  of 
Christianity  is  the  presentation  and  attempted  realization 
of  this  ideal. 

Sin  is  not  an  abstract,  constructive  depravation  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  consequent  subjection  to  the  divine  con¬ 
demnation  ;  it  is  practical  and  actual  unconformity  of  man 
to  God  in  disposition  and  action.  Salvation,  as  a  spiritual 
process,  is  becoming  righteous.  It  is  not  escape  from  the 
penalty  of  violated  law,  for  penalty  itself  is  a  means  to 
righteousness,  and,  therefore,  to  salvation.  Faith  is  not  a 
mere  means  of  salvation ;  it  is  the  conscious  beginning  of 
salvation,  for  it  is  the  voluntary  movement  of  the  soul  to¬ 
ward  God.  Everything  in  “the  scheme  of  redemption” 
is  tributary  to  this  end, — the  realization  and  fulfilment  of 
righteousness  in  the  individual  soul  and,  through  it,  the 
realization  and  fulfilment  of  righteousness  in  the  race. 

Righteousness  is  thus  an  ideal,  ever  pursued,  and  never 
perfectly  attained ;  and  yet  always  in  process  of  attain¬ 
ment,  as  those  who  seek  it  press  their  way  toward  the  goal 
of  divine  perfection.  The  pursuit  continually  raises  the 
level  of  life,  and  makes  clearer  the  spiritual  vision.  Man’s 
moral  progress  is  measured  quite  as  much  by  his  grow’th 
in  capacity  to  apprehend  the  moral  ideal,  as  it  is  by  the 
efforts  which  he  makes  to  realize  his  ideal  in  conduct.  In 
a  true  sense,  righteousness  is  the  proper  end  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Man  cannot  make  pleasure,  or  possession,  or 
knowledge,  or  even  power,  his  supreme  end  without  fail- 
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ing  of  his  highest  destiny ;  but  he  finds  at  once  inexhaust¬ 
ible  inspiration,  and  the  fullest  scope  for  his  entire  nature, 
in  the  pursuit  of  likeness  to  God. 

Personal  righteousness  involves,  then,  (i)  faith  in  God 
as  the  perfectly  good  and  holy  One.  Our  conception  of 
God  is  surely  determinative  of  our  conception  of  right¬ 
eousness.  Israel  made  a  tremendous  advance  beyond 
other  nations  of  antiquity  when,  through  whatever  means, 
it  grasped  the  idea  of  a  moral  Deity.  The  development 
of  man’s  ideal  of  righteousness  has  gone  on  pari  passu 
with  the  development  of  his  perception  of  the  character  of 
God ;  and  by  his  faith  the  character  of  God  has  become  in 
some  real  sense  his  ideal  of  character  in  himself.  Moral¬ 
ity  may  coexist  with  atheism,  but  atheism  is  not  condu¬ 
cive  to  morality.  The  same  may  be  said  of  agnosticism 
and  righteousness,  which  is  morality  expanded  and  spirit¬ 
ualized  by  religion.  In  a  sense  we  may  say  that  our  ca¬ 
pacity  for  conceiving  a  moral  ideal  is  simply  our  capacity 
for  faith  in  God,  for  true  faith  is  a  perception  of  moral  ex¬ 
cellence  as  well  as  power  higher  than  our  own,  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  that  superior  moral  excellence  and  power.  But 
the  heart  of  man  cannot,  and  does  not,  repose  on  an  ab¬ 
straction.  The  Higher-than-we  is  a  personality — ^an  intel¬ 
ligence,  a  sensibility,  and  a  will — that,  just  because  it  is 
both  like  and  higher^  becomes  at  once  an  ideal  and  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  trust.  Yahweh,  the  God  of  Israel,  was  the  moral 
ideal  of  the  prophets  and  of  those  who  received  their 
teaching,  and  the  ideal  became  an  efficient  cause  of  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  people,  just  in  proportion  to  their  faith. 
It  is  faith  in  God  which  makes  God  the  ideal  of  righteous¬ 
ness  for  man,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  faith  is  a  consti¬ 
tutive  element  in  man’s  righteousness.  Now,  one  may 
have  this  faith,  and  pursue  the  ideal  of  righteousness  which 
it  apprehends,  with  no  knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ ;  but  his 
ideal  will  be  faint  and  defective  without  the  personal  rev- 
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elation  of  the  divine  character  which,  in  a  preeminent  de¬ 
gree,  is  given  in  Christ.  Christian  faith  grasps,  not  mere¬ 
ly  the  being  of  God,  but  the  full  content  of  the  idea  of 
God  which  Christ  expressed.  Hence  in  Christian  right¬ 
eousness, — which  is  not  a  .special  kind  of  righteousness, 
but  righteousness  unfolded  and  exalted  by  the  faith  that 
the  revelation  through  Christ  makes  possible, — faith  is  an 
essential  element,  because  it  is  a  vastly  enlarged  and  ex¬ 
alted  apprehension  of  the  divine  excellence. 

Personal  righteousness  involves  (2)  the  recognition  of 
man  as  the  child  of  God,  and  as  having,  therefore,  his 
proper  ideal  of  character  and  conduct  in  God.  To  the  He¬ 
brew  mind,  man  was  the  subject  of  God ;  to  the  Christian 
mind,  man  is  the  son  of  God.  In  the  revelation  through 
Christ,  divine  Sovereignty  passes  into  divine  Fatherhood, 
and  human  subject-ship  into  human  sonship.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  origin  and  the  process  of  his  coming 
into  proper  manhood,  there  must  be  in  man  the  germ  and 
possibility  of  a  true  likeness  to  God.  The  aspiration  for 
righteousness  involves  the  recognition  of  this  nascent  like¬ 
ness  as  the  very  basis  on  which  alone  it  can  be  rationally 
indulged. 

As  Christ  has  given  a  clear  revelation  of  the  nature  of 
God  and  his  disposition  toward  mankind,  so  also  he  has 
given  a  true  revelation  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  and 
his  right  relations  to  God.  What  man  may  be,  and  is  di¬ 
vinely  meant  to  be,  is  seen  in  the  character  and  life  of 
Christ.  That  this  is  true  appears  in  the  fact  that  man’s 
conception  of  God  and  his  ideal  of  human  character  have 
never  advanced  a  hair’s-breadth  beyond  the  conception  of 
God  and  the  ideal  of  human  character  given  by  Christ. 
Indeed,  all  our  moral  progress  has  been  but  slow  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  ideal  embodied  in  Christ. 

In  taking  Christ  as  the  revelation  of  the  perfect  man,  we 
should  have  in  mind  the  truth,  that  the  entire  perfection 
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of  man  involves  the  unfolding  and  fulfilment  of  his  nature 
and  powers  on  every  side.  This  truth  defines  and  limits 
the  revelation.  The  historical  Christ  is  not  the  complete 
man,  furnished  with  all  the  culture — the  arts,  the  sciences, 
the  capabilities,  and  the  skill — of  the  ideally  complete 
man,  the  being  of  which  even  present  man  is  but  embryo 
and  prophecy.  There  is,  indeed,  in  Christ’s  easy  mastery 
over  nature  an  anticipatory  hint  of  what  man  may  attain 
to  in  power  over  his  environment ;  but  his  main  function, 
as  the  revealer  of  possible  human  character,  is  to  exhibit 
the  divine  idea  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  man.  This, 
however,  is  of  preeminent  significance.  All  culture,  all 
arts  and  inventions,  and  powers  of  hand  and  intellect  and 
aesthetic  perception, — all  that  is  comprised  in  the  ideally 
complete  man,  the  product  of  his  long  and  varied  disci¬ 
pline, — has  its  ultimate  result  and  expression  in  the  per¬ 
fectness  of  his  moral  nature.  In  Christ  the  moral  ideal  is 
presented  without  a  flaw :  it  is  the  unexhausted  and  inex¬ 
haustible  ideal  of  the  spiritual  life  which  ever  torments 
and  entices  us  with  its  unattained  excellence.  In  him, 
obedience  to  God,  love  to  man,  purity  of  desire,  loftiness 
of  thought,  perfectness  of  moral  judgment,  mercifulness, 
justice,  compassion,  meekness,  dignity,  self-respect,  and 
the  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  reach  their  highest  conceiva¬ 
ble  expression.  In  him,  righteousness  is  seen  to  be  not 
merely,  nor  mainly,  negative — the  absence  of  evil,  but  pos¬ 
itive  and  energic — the  purpose  and  potency  of  all  good. 
The  active  virtues  join  with  the  passive  virtues  in  consti¬ 
tuting  the  complete  moral  man.  Thus,  in  the  perfect  hu¬ 
manity  of  Christ,  we  recognize  the  remote  but  real  possi¬ 
bility  of  every  man,  as  he  recognized  in  every  soul,  how¬ 
ever  debased  by  sin,  the  child  and  human  miniature 
of  God. 

Personal  righteousness  involves,  therefore,  (3)  love  to 
God  and  love  to  man.  These  cannot  be  separated.  Love 
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to  God  is  affinity  for,  and  aspiration  toward,  the  highest 
excellence  in  quality  and  expression  of  life.  It  is  simply 
inconceivable  that  one  can  really  love  God  and  not  love 
those  creatures  which,  like  himself,  and  as  entirely  as  him¬ 
self,  are  the  expressions  of  the  divine  procreative  energy 
and  the  objects  of  the  divine  love.  Love  is  the  efficient 
motive  to  righteousness.  By  the  personal  revelation  of 
God  and  his  love  to  mankind  we  are  quickened  with  the 
desire  and  strength  to  seek  righteousness.  In  this  sense 
only  can  God  be  said  to  give  righteousness,  for  righteous¬ 
ness  is  a  personal  achievement,  wrought  out  under  the  at¬ 
traction  exerted  by  the  manifested  divine  nature,  and 
through  the  discipline  of  the  divine  schooling  of  man,  the 
norm  of  righteousness  being  not  a  law, — a  rule  of  conduct, 
with  its  sanctions  of  reward  and  penalty, — but  a  righteous 
personality.  The  ideal  of  righteousness  presented  in 
Christ  is  commensurate  with  the  whole  of  human  life.  We 
exist  in  many  relations ;  we  are  drawn  into  many  kinds  of 
activity ;  we  are  subjected  to  many  and  various  trials, — 
but,  in  all,  the  true  principle  of  our  attitude  and  action  is 
found  in  the  divine  righteousness  revealed  in  Christ. 

Is  personal  righteousness  identical,  then,  with  morality? 
Yes,  if  our  idea  of  morality  is  broad  and  deep  enough  to 
comprehend  the  whole  of  conduct,  with  its  inevitable  im¬ 
plications  of  character.  Is  it  identical  with  religion?  Yes, 
if  our  idea  of  religion  is  wide  and  capacious  enough  to  in¬ 
clude  the  whole  of  our  relation  to  God. 

“The  moral  life  of  the  individual,”  says  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  interpreter  of  Browning’s  religious  thought,  “is  the 
infinite  life  in  the  finite.  The  meaning  of  the  universe  is 
moral,  its  last  meaning  is  rightness ;  and  the  task  of  man 
is  to  catch  up  that  meaning,  convert  it  into  his  own  mo¬ 
tive,  and  thereby  make  it  the  source  of  his  actions,  the  in¬ 
most  principle  of  his  life.  This,  fully  grasped,  will  bring 
the  finite  and  the  infinite,  morality  and  religion,  together. 
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and  reconcile  them.”  *  These  words  suggestively  state  the 
truth  from  the  ethical  point  of  view ;  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  the  meaning  of  the  universe  is  spiritual, 
and  its  ultimate  meaning  is  righteousness,  the  integration 
of  God  and  man  in  one  moral  life,  and  the  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  holiness  and  love  in  and  through  the 
perfection  of  human  character  in  likeness  to  God. 

'  Jones,  Browning  as  a  Philosophical  and  Religious  Teacher,  p.  74. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  DRAMA  OF  JOB. 

BY  THE  REV.  CHARI.es  H.  DICKINSON. 

A  literary  study  of  a  scriptural  subject  needs  no  apol- 
ogfy  in  this  day.  Such  a  study,  to  have  even  literary 
value,  must  be  sympathetic  with  the  peculiar  religious 
spirit  of  the  Hebrew  writers,  and  must  seek  those  religious 
treasures  which  absorbed  all  their  thought. 

This  critique  of  the  book  of  Job  starts  from  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  book  is  purely  a  drama,  containing  nothing 
which  detracts  from  dramatic  quality  or  weakens  dramatic 
power ;  that  its  author,  though  thinker  and  seer,  is  a  dra¬ 
matic  genius  of  the  first  order,  both  in  intensity  of  passion 
and  artistic  skill ;  that  this  drama  is,  therefore,  not  a  treat¬ 
ise  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  nor  an  attempt  at  a  speculative 
theodicy;  and  that  the  speculative  elements  of  the  book 
are  introduced  solely  for  their  dramatic  value. 

By  a  drama  we  understand  that  form  of  literature  which 
gives  idealized  representations  of  human  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  experiences  of  inward  conflict:  representations  of 
them,  not  accounts  of  them.  It  is  none  the  less  a  drama, 
if  it  is  able  to  dispense  with  an  actual  stage,  and  enacts  it¬ 
self  before  the  mind  of  reader  or  auditor.  The  experience 
is  idealized  in  the  sense  that  the  essential  of  it  is  separated 
from  the  insignificant  details  of  daily  life,  and  is  made 
more  intense  and  vivid.  Whatever  attainments  are  gained 
by  the  personages  of  a  drama,  whether  in  knowledge  or 
happiness  or  character,  are  not  the  result  of  discursive 
thought,  but  of  struggle  and  suffering.  And  if  a  mystery 
of  life  is  illumined,  it  is  by  the  light  of  an  experience 
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^  which  also  deepens  the  sense  of  life’s  mysteries ;  as  we  feel 
the  universe  to  be  more  mysterious  the  more  we  gaze  at 
the  stars.  Such  a  drama,  intended  for  recitation,  is  the 
book  of  Job :  it  unfolds  a  profound  secret  of  life,  but  only 
by  presenting  life  itself  as  the  great  teacher. 

To  test  this  conviction,  we  first  look  at  the  book  as  a 
whole,  to  see  whether  it  is  a  dramatic  unity;  then  we 
trace  its  course  more  in  detail,  to  see  if  there  is  a  purely 
dramatic  progress.  If  the  conviction  is  sustained,  theo¬ 
ries  inconsistent  with  it  disappear  of  themselves.  A  fa¬ 
miliar  acquaintance  with  the  book  is  presupposed. 

To  begin  with  what  is  most  evident, — the  form  of  the 
book.  In  form  at  least  this  is  a  drama,  with  prologue  and 
epilogue.  The  drama  proper  is  written  in  magnificent 
verse.  The  prologue  and  epilogue  are  in  prose.  The  pro¬ 
logue  is  intensely  dramatic  in  everything  except  form.  In 
the  epilogue  the  style  is  idyllic,  and  the  dramatic  quality 
is  carefully  avoided.  All  these  contrasts  of  form  and  style 
have  an  evident  purpose.  The  author  indicates  that  the 
drama  proper  begins  with  the  outbreak  of  passionate  re¬ 
monstrance  from  the  suffering  hero,  and  ends  with  his  con¬ 
fession  to  Jehovah,  who  has  spoken  out  of  the  whirlwind, 
when  Job  answers  him  : — 

"  I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee, 

Therefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

By  the  u.se  of  the  prose  prologue,  the  author  marks  off 
the  real  dramatic  conflict  from  the  situation  which  occa¬ 
sioned  it.  We  are  led  by  the  sliortest  possible  way  to  a 
sympathetic  acquaintance  with  the  hero  in  his  agony. 
This  done,  the  prologue  does  not  intrude  itself  upon  us 
further.  The  author  does  not  expect  his  auditors  to  keep 
in  mind  certain  problems  siippo.sed  to  be  inferred  from  the 
prologue,  while  the  drama  itself  is  completely  absorbing 
attention  and  sympathy.  If  the  critics  refuse  to  be  carried 
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along  by  the  poet,  and  are  continually  harking  back,  that 
is  no  fault  of  his. 

The  transition  from  the  climax  of  the  drama  to  the  epi¬ 
logue  is  like  sunshine  in  a  valley  after  storm  along  the 
mountain  tops.  The  epilogue  is  essential  to  the  play ;  but 
to  find  there  the  outcome  of  one  of  the  most  tremendous 
struggles  ever  described,  is  to  drag  the  author  down  from 
the  loftiest  heights  of  poetic  thought  to  the  level  of  that 
false  and  dreary  explanation  of  life  against  which  he  has 
poured  forth  a  poet’s  “scorn  of  scorn.”  With  the  last 
word  of  the  drama  proper,  the  climax  has  been  reached : 
the  spiritual  conflict  is  crowned  with  victory ;  the  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  hero  has  attained  its  goal.  But  while  a  single 
word  additional  in  the  drama  itself  would  make  an  anti¬ 
climax,  two  things  remain  to  be  done.  It  would  be  mon¬ 
strous  to  leave  the  racked,  distorted  body  on  the  rubbish 
heap,  even  though  the  soul  of  the  protagonist  has  been 
raised  to  the  ultimate  height  attainable  by  suffering.  And 
besides,  the  mind  of  the  auditor  needs  some  soothing  strain, 
must  be  relaxed  from  the  drama’s  height  to  the  level  earth. 
As  Beethoven’s  most  tumultuous  symphonies  close  with  a 
few  quiet  measures,  as  Browning’s  inspired  improviser 

“  Feels  for  the  common  chord  again, 

The  C  major  of  this  life,” 

so  our  poet,  with  a  skill  not  inferior  at  least  to  that  of  his 
fellow-artists,  paints  for  us  a  picture  of  peaceful,  quiet  hap¬ 
piness,  when  the  drama  is  accomplished. 

To  make  clear  to  ourselves  the  effect  at  which  the  au¬ 
thor  aimed,  we  must  reflect  that  the  work  was  evidently 
intended  for  recitation.  Seat  yourself  in  imagination 
among  a  Hebrew  audience,  listening  with  them  for  the 
first  time  to  a  reading  of  the  book  of  Job,  either  by  the  au¬ 
thor  himself  or  by  a  reciter  whom  he  has  employed, — such 
recitations  in  the  Orient  are  with  no  slight  dramatic 
power, — and  you  will  see  that  the  author’s  purpose  is  a 
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tremendous  dramatic  impression,  to  be  secured  on  the  first 
hearing,  and  to  be  deepened,  not  changed  into  a  different 
impression,  by  subsequent  hearings,  and  that  every  detail 
is  wonderfully  adapted  to  that  end.  You  hear  in  the  open¬ 
ing  sentence  the  name  of  one  whose  sufferings  have  lived 
in  popular  tradition,  and  your  interest  is  at  once  aroused. 
The  glowing  picture  of  his  prosperity  appeals  to  your  ori¬ 
ental  fancy.  Suddenly  the  court  of  the  Most  High  opens 
before  you,  and  the  hateful  Adversary  launches  his  calum¬ 
ny  and  receives  his  commission.  The  messengers  of  un¬ 
exampled  calamity  come  in  breathless  haste  and  quick  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  the  hero  wins  your  absorbed  admiration  by 
steadfast  faithfulness  to  God,  amid  the  wreck  of  his  pros¬ 
perity.  Then  a  fiercer  stroke,  and  you  behold  the  out¬ 
cast,  hopeless  leper,  faithful  to  the  uttermost.  As  the 
torrent  of  the  reciter’s  words  sinks  and  slackens  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  you  feel  the  long  silence  of  the  seven  days  and  seven 
nights  of  the  hero’s  dumb  anguish  and  of  his  friends’  inex¬ 
pressible  sympathy.  Then  bursts  forth  the  awful  lament, 
borne  on  the  mighty  surges  of  the  perfect  verse,  and  ga¬ 
thering  up  into  its  colossal  pain  every  sorrow  that  you  have 
felt  or  seen  or  imagined.  The  wisdom  of  the  ages  protests 
in  vain  against  that  anguish,  and  can  only  aggravate  it  in¬ 
to  a  fearful  challenge  of  the  righteousness  of  God;  then 
turns  upon  the  despairing  sufferer  and  condemns  him. 
Then  he  who  has  but  now  challenged  God’s  righteous¬ 
ness,  appeals  from  human  injustice  to  God’s  judgment- 
throne,  with  hopes  and  aspirations  which  lay  bare  unsus¬ 
pected  depths  in  your  own  soul.  Then  a  calmer  passion 
moves  along  grander  heights  whence  it  assails  Heaven 
with  humbler  and  more  confident  appeal.  Out  of  the 
whirlwind  speaks  Jehovah’s  voice;  and  you  bow  low  in 
contrition  with  him  who  has  revealed  to  you  your  own  sor¬ 
row,  despair,  longings,  and  consciousness  of  God.  Then 
the  poet  brings  his  hearers  to  that  calm  mood  in  which  a 
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great  work  of  art  should  always  leave  the  soul.  You  hear 
of  glad  and  gentle  things.  You  see  a  life  that  has  passed 
through  so  great  an  agony,  tranquil  under  the  divine  favor. 
You  go  to  your  home,  not  as  having  listened  to  a  disserta¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  nor  to  an  attempt  at  a  specu¬ 
lative  theodicy ;  but  you  have  gained  a  new  consciousness 
of  life ;  you  have  explored  the  depths  and  heights  of  man, 
and  have  learned  that  human  anguish  is  to  lead  to  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  God,  in  whose  presence  the  victorious  soul  abhors 
itself,  and  repents  in  dust  and  ashes,  and  who  throughout 
all  storms  guides  into  peace.  Life’s  great  lesson  has  been 
taught  by  the  faithful  representation  of  life  itself ;  and  the 
work  which  teaches  this  lesson  by  such  means  is  drama 
pure  and  simple. 

Our  examination  of  the  form  of  the  book  has  anticipated 
what  is  to  be  said  in  general  upon  its  content.  In  a  great 
artistic  creation,  form  and  content  are  so  interfused  that 
one  cannot  treat  either  of  them  quite  separately. 

The  motive  of  the  book  is  commonly  defined  as  the 
problem.  Why  are  the  wicked  prospered  and  the  righteous 
made  to  suffer?  Our  conviction  of  the  dramatic  quality 
of  the  book  of  Job  inclines  us  to  change  at  least  the  form 
of  this  statement.  P'or,  as  it  stands,  it  is  a  subject  for  a 
treatise,  not  a  motive  for  a  drama.  And  we  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  make  our  amendment,  by  the  failure  of  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  bring  the  contents  ol  the  book  under  this  head 
and  to  reconcile  the  caption  with  the  book’s  dramatic  form. 

The  dramatist  suggests  an  interest  to  which  the  heart 
responds  at  once  and  instinctively;  he  leads  us  by  a  short 
path  to  confront  the  universal  mystery  of  pain,  made  vivid 
by  its  sharp  contrast  to  a  happiness  almost  unalloyed. 
This  mystery  is  presented  in  its  most  poignant  aspect,  as 
the  undeserved  suffering  of  a  righteous  man,  and  as  such 
cries  out  against  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  justice  of 
the  Most  High,  and  becomes  the  source  of  the  fiercest  con- 
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flict  that  is  waged  in  the  human  soul, — a  conflict  fought 
out  to  the  attainment  of  the  vision  of  God,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  God  is  to  man  and  what  man  is  to  his 
Maker.  This  solution  is  practical,  not  speculative.  Neither 
experience  nor  vision  at  their  ultimate  can  tell  why  God’s 
way  of  bringing  man  to  the  spiritual  heights  must  be  the 
way  of  pain. 

We  touch  upon  certain  subordinate  questions,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  may  help  us  to  the  clearer  appreciation  of  the 
drama  as  a  drama.  The  place  of  composition — or  rather 
of  publication — was  where  the  author  could  have  a  He¬ 
brew  audience,  for  his  direct  appeal  is  to  the  religious  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Hebrew.  Whether  the  locality  was ‘North¬ 
ern  or  Southern  Palestine,  Babylonia,  Egypt,  or  a  place 
not  guessed,  if  such  place  can  be  found,  is  not  a  question 
of  much  literary  importance. 

As  to  the  date. — The  attempt  to  connect  the  work  with 
a  particular  event,  such  as  the  Babylonian  captivity,  comes 
to  little  as  we  reflect  that  the  burden  of.  the  poem  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  conditions  which  may  be  found  in  every  age, 
and  which  lie  upon  a  great  soul  almost  as  heavily  in  times 
of  general  prosperity  as  amid  wide-spread  calamity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  allusions  to  national  deportations — to 
instance  one  of  the  indications  of  a  date  perhaps  not  earlier 
than  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century — point  to  a  time 
when  these  disasters  lay  close  to  the  sympathies  and  anxi¬ 
eties  of  the  auditors,  if  not  within  their  actual  experience, 
since  the  dramatic  artist  uses  the  illustrations  which  most 
appeal.  The  attempt  to  fix  a  date  by  comparison  of  cer¬ 
tain  passages  of  Job  with  passages  of  similar  import  in 
other  great  Hebrew  writers,  overlooks  the  royal  right,  ex¬ 
ercised  by  all  th.ese  anointed  of  the  Lord,  to  take  whatever 
belonged  to  their  message,  wherever  it  might  be  found. 
The  literary  student  is  content  to  leave  unanswered  the 
question,  whether  our  dramatist  or  the  Deuteronomist  first 
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admired  the  heavenly  bodies  without  worshiping  them,  or 
whether  it  was  Job  or  Jeremiah  who  anticipated  the  other 
in  cursing  the  day  of  his  own  birth. 

Our  purpose  obliges  us  to  look  more  closely  at  the  au¬ 
thor’s  connection  with  that  phase  of  Hebrew  thought 
which  we  call  the  Wisdom  Literature,  and  of  which  a  few 
monuments  remain.  The  presumption  is  that  he  wrote 
when  that  philosophy  was  in  its  flower,  when  it  had  be¬ 
come  recognized  as  in  a  sense  a  system  of  thought,  and 
when  it  had  attained  literary  expression ;  but  before  its 
fundamental  principle,  “  Prosperity  for  the  good,  adversity 
for  the  wicked,”  had  been  staggered  by  overwhelming  na¬ 
tional  calamities,  or  disintegrated  by  the  perception  of  its 
irreconcilable  contradictions;  before  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar  were  already  confuted.  We  cannot  fix  the  date 
closer  by  supposing  any  perceptible  effect  produced  by  our 
poet  upon  this  philosophy.  In  all  ages,  great  voices  have 
called  men  from  speculation  to  life,  and  men  have  not 
heeded.  The  use  which  he  makes  of  this  popular  and 
dominant  philosophy  concerns  us  most.  He  is  its  avowed 
antagonist,  not  in  the  sense  of  opposing  to  it  a  different 
speculation,  but  of  challenging  it  by  the  facts  of  life  and 
the  actual  ways  of  God  with  man.  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and 
Zophar  are  but  foils  to  these  realities.  We  can  imagine 
the  author  using  different  foils  in  a  different  age,  but  in 
every  age  the  conflict  of  the  soul  of  Job  is  essentially  the 
same.  Our  poet’s  theme  is  universal,  as  befits  his  genius, 
and  appeals  to  men  of  all  times.  He  was  obliged  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  theme  by  the  means  that  appealed  most  directly 
to  the  man  of  his  own  day.  This  necessity  of  his  should 
not  hide  from  us  his  intent.  In  a  sympathetic  study  of 
the  book  of  Job,  we  are  not  thrashing  over  old  straw  of 
ancient  Hebrew  controversy;  we  are  entering  into  one  of 
the  deepest  hearts  and  clearest  visions  that  ever  faced  and 
felt  the  realities  of  human  life  and  God’s  ways  with  men. 
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May  I  stop  to  make  this  point  right  here?  That  if  the 
conviction  of  the  book  of  Job  as  pure  drama  is  sustained, 
we  have  another  example  of  the  usefulness  of  literary  meth¬ 
ods  to  glorify  the  ancient  Word,  and  to  make  it  profitable 
to  universal  needs. 

The  religion  of  the  author  demands  a  glance,  for  his 
great  work  is  dominated  by  a  religious  spirit  and  purpose. 
Our  conviction  of  the  nature  of  the  book  is  well  adapted 
to  clear  away  certain  eccentric  views  on  this  point.  The 
poet  did  not  “reproduce  the  patriarchal  religion,”  nor 
“  give  us  the  primitive  monotheism  of  the  Arab,”  for  he  is 
poet,  not  antiquarian ;  and  as  religious  dramatic  poet  he 
must  appeal  directly  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  his 
auditors.  His  religion  is  the  Jehovah  religion  at  its  ripest; 
its  universal  and  most  spiritual  elements  are  emphasized, 
and  regarded  as  the  religion  truly  natural  to  man.  If  his 
religious  conviction  lacked  the  militant  nationalism  of  an 
Isaiah,  or  the  conservative  scrupulousness  of  an  Ezekiel  or 
an  Ezra,  it  was  perfectly  adapted  to  make  him  God’s  own 
dramatist.  For  prophet  and  scribe,  Jehovah  looked  to 
other  types  of  men. 

In  the  light  of  our  conviction,  Who  was  the  poet’s  hero, 
and  of  what  land  was  he?  It  is  almo.st  certain  that  a 
dramatist  with  such  audience  and  purpose  would  choose 
the  hero  of  a  tradition,  popular  enough  to  arouse  interest 
at  the  first  mention  of  Job’s  name,  fixed  enough  to  have 
made  him  the  type  of  suffering  faith,  and  elastic  enough 
to  allow  the  freest  treatment.  Whether  the  tradition  sprang 
from  history  or  legend  is  as  one  likes.  But  the  poet’s  Job 
is  more  real  than  any  history,  for  he  is  suffering  man;  yet 
not  a  pale  abstraction,  but  a  definite  individual,  as  a  true 
representative  must  be. 

The  hero’s  country,  the  land  of  Uz,  was  presumably 
fixed  in  the  tradition :  a  real  country ;  but  how  real  to  our 
poet’s  auditors  we  do  not  know;  perhaps  as  real  as  the 
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Vale  of  Cashmere  to  the  first  readers  of  “  Lalla  Rookh.” 
It  was  just  the  land  for  our  poet’s  use ;  a  land  of  shepherds 
like  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Israel,  where  men  lived  as  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  had  lived,  and  where  life  had  the  au¬ 
gust,  poetic  charm  which  belonged  to  that  of  the  patriarchs 
of  long  ago.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  land  of  populous  cit¬ 
ies,  and  all  social  inequalities  and  problems  had  developed 
as  far  as  in  the  ripest  stage  of  Israel’s  civilization ;  and 
men  understood  allusions  to  the  imperial  policy  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Tiglath  Pileser  Third.  The  land  lay  outside  the 
course  of  revelation  ;  yet  not  only  was  Jehovah  known  by 
name,  but  those  who  lived  there,  and  those  who  came  on 
visits  from  other  countries,  had  also  attained  the  deepest 
religious  consciousness  which  the  religion  of  Jehovah 
could  develop,  and  the  acutest  thought  which  that  relig¬ 
ious  development  could  suggest.  There,  among  conditions 
the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modern,  life  could  stretch 
to  more  than  twice  its  normal  limit,  and  Jehovah  might 
address  men  out  of  the  whirlwind  in  words  of  human 
speech.  It  may  be  possible  to  find  a  land  which  once  bore 
the  name  of  Uz,  but  to  reach  Job’s  country  one  must  em¬ 
bark  from  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  Yet  ail  inconsistencies 
are  fused  together  witli  such  perfect  art,  that  wc  have  the 
very  scene  in  which  the  great  drama  of  humanity  must  be 
laid;  away  from  the  dust  and  noise  that  obscure  life’s  real 
issues,  yet  close  to  the  daily  duties  and  cares  of  every  man; 
in  that  remoteue.''S  where  man  and  God  speak  togetlier  face 
to  face,  yet  amid  the  thronging  problems  of  modern  life: 
land  most  real ;  land  most  ideal ;  land  where  every  Job 
must  fight  his  fight  up  to  the  vision  of  God. 

Questions  about  the  rights  of  certain  disputed  pas.sages 
to  an  original  place  in  the  book  are  not  very  congenial  to 
an  article  of  this  kind.  May  not  the  judicious  reader  skip? 
It  may  be  enough  to  say,  that  the  di.scourse  of  Ulihu  and 
the  descriptions  of  the  two  animals  of  the  Nile,  in  Jeho- 
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vah’s  speech,  are  of  doubtful  dramatic  value  to  a  modem 
taste,  and  seem  irreconcilable  with  the  dramatic  terseness 
and  movement  of  everything  else  in  the  play.  The  drama 
is  less  nearly  perfect  with  them  than  without  them,  at 
least, — and  one  naturally  prefers  to  give  the  author  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  retained,  they  do  not  essentially 
modify  our  conception  of  the  work ;  if  excised,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  inspiration  is  not  affected.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  conviction  is  distinctly  favorable  to  chapters 
xxvii.  and  xxviii.,  since  we  are  not  concerned  to  keep  the 
different  stages  of  a  spiritual  conflict  in  strict  logical  uni¬ 
ty  :  and  attempts  to  cut  out  or  re-edit  other  possibly  incon¬ 
sistent  utterances  of  the  hero  have  also  become  unnecessary. 

Now  that  we  have  tested  our  conviction  by  looking  over 
the  book  in  a  general  way,  to  see  whether  it  constitutes  a 
dramatic  whole,  we  pass  to  the  other  test.  Has  the  book  a 
purely  dramatic  progress?  The  story  begins  where  an  or¬ 
dinary  plot  would  end,  at  the  height  of  human  felicity,  in 
the  complete  award  of  poetic  justice.  A  man  of  ripe  years 
has  attained,  as  the  result  of  a  life  without  a  stain,  wealth, 
honor,  love,  in  full  measure.  He  has  riches  almost  past 
counting.  He  is  the  greatest  of  the  Children  of  the  East. 
A  band  of  noble  sons  and  fair  daughters,  happy  and  affec¬ 
tionate,  satisfies  his  heart.  In  his  well-merited  prosperity 
the  man  remains  humble  and  devout,  recognizing  that  all 
his  possessions  are  dependent  upon  God’s  bounty,  to  whom 
he  offers  thanks  continually,  in  no  wise  making  gold  his 
trust.  He  uses  his  vast  wealth  as  God’s  steward,  and  his 
state  is  enriched  with  the  blessings  of  the  poor.  The  one 
anxiety  of  his  complete  and  tranquil  life  is  lest  his  chil¬ 
dren  may  renounce  God,  though  unconsciously,  by  forget¬ 
ting  that  a  man’s  powers  and  possessions  are  from  the 
grace  of  the  Most  High  and  for  his  service.  “  All  this  is 
life’s  crown,”  we  say.  “  No,”  says  the  great  artist,  “  it  is 
not  yet  life’s  beginning.” 
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The  scene  in  heaven,  when  the  Adversary  challenges 
Job’s  righteousness  and  receives  permission  to  test  it  to  the 
uttermost,  has  for  its  immediate  purpose  to  prove  that  Job 
serves  God,  not  for  a  reward,  but  with  unselfish  devotion. 
But  to  conclude  from  this  obvious  intent,  that  the  motive 
of  the  whole  drama  is  to  establish  the  possibility  of  disin¬ 
terested  righteousness,  is  to  overlook  considerations  just  as 
obvious.  The  man’s  character  is  made  evident  in  the  pro¬ 
logue  before  the  play  begins,  and  the  drama  is  of  interest 
as  the  struggle  of  one  whose  faith  is  already  proved  to  be 
disinterested ;  and  the  thought  of  the  drama  goes  far  be¬ 
yond  and  above  anything  that  can  be  set  within  the  limits 
of  that  argument. 

The  Adversary  was  a  familiar  figure  in  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  :  he  is  God’s  testing  angel.  But  to  the  poet  he  is 
something  more  than  that ;  one  who  gives  us  the  sense  of 
an  inexplicable  source  of  evil,  whose  mind  is  contrary  to 
God’s  mind,  who  performs  his  horrid  work  not  without  a 
commission  from  the  Most  High,  and  is  forced  to  serve 
God’s  good  purpose.  The  intervention  of  the  Adversary 
does  not  explain  Job’s  sufferings.  No  light  upon  human 
pain  can  be  extracted  from  that  darkness. 

So  in  a  single  day  comes  to  Job  a  series  of  swift  messen¬ 
gers,  announcing  to  him  the  flight  of  his  wealth  as  on 
eagles’  wings.  While  one  is  yet  speaking,  another  comes. 
Cattle,  asses,  and  camels  have  been  raided  away  by  the 
marauders  of  the  desert,  and  their  keepers  slain ;  the  flocks 
of  sheep  and  their  shepherds  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  God. 
All  these  disasters  are  received  without  a  sign  of  di.squie- 
tude.  But  last  of  all  comes  one  to  declare  to  the  loving 
father  that  a  great  wind  swept  over  the  wilderness,  and 
smote  the  four  corners  of  the  house  where  his  sons  and 
daughters  were  feasting  together,  and  it  fell  upon  the 
young  men  and  they  are  dead.  Then,  with  a  father’s  ago- 
ny.  Job  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his  head,  and  fell  down 
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upon  the  ground,  and  worshiped,  and  he  said;  “Naked 
came  I  out  of  my  mother’s  womb,  and  naked  shall  I  re¬ 
turn  thither.  Jehovah  gave,  and  Jehovah  hath  taken 
away :  blessed  be  Jehovah’s  name.”  And  when  the  evil 
power,  let  loose  by  God,  smites  the  man  again  with  the 
closest  stroke,  a  mortal  disease  most  painful  and  loath¬ 
some,  and  he  sees  the  inevitable  approach  of  death  in  its 
most  fearful  shape,  and  is  left  without  hope  of  any  good 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  world  to  come,  he  answers 
the  frantic  counsel  to  curse  God,  and  die:  “What,  shall 
we  accept  good  at  God’s  hand,  and  shall  we  not  accept 
evil?” 

The  prologue  begins  where  an  ordinary  story  would 
end ;  the  drama  begins  where  an  extraordinary  story  would 
end.  Did  ever  author  heap  up  a  more  difficult  task?  For 
when  we  have  seen  a  man  enduring  the  ultimate  test, 
what  can  appeal  to  us  beyond  that  ?  But  greater  than  one 
who  looks  up  trustfully  into  God’s  face  through  tears  of 
anguish — so  the  dramatist  makes  us  feel — is  one  who  flings 
himself  into  the  fiercest  conflict  of  faith,  from  whose  eyes 
terrific  mysteries  blot  out  the  sight  of  any  righteousness  or 
love  in  the  power  that  rules  all,  and  who  yet  finds  the 
way,  through  night  and  storm,  to  a  clearer  vision  of  God, 
and  a  deeper  experience  of  what  God  and  man  are  to  one 
another. 

The  final  preparation  which  the  prologue  makes  for  the 
drama  is  the  visit  of  the  three  friends.  When  they  saw 
Job  in  his  pitiable  condition,  whom  they  had  known  as  the 
most  prosperous  of  men,  astonishment  overwhelmed  them. 
They  rent  every  man  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon 
their  heads  toward  heaven.  They  sat  down  beside  him 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  finding  no  sufficient  word  of 
consolation.  Job  sees  afresh  his  utter  hopelessness  in  the 
consternation  of  his  friends.  At  length  the  flood-gates  of 
his  misery  are  opened,  his  lament  bursts  forth,  all  the  more 
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bitter  for  its  long  repression,  and  because  he  had  thought 
himself  superior  to  his  grief. 

At  this  point  the  style  changes  from  prose  to  poetry ; 
and  although  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  different  from 
any  modern  style,  no  other  form,  ancient  or  modern,  is  of 
greater  poetic  distinction;  it  is  the  almost  inevitable  form 
of  expression  for  imaginative  feeling;  it  is  capable  of  artis¬ 
tic  variety  above  any  other  verse ;  and  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all,  because  it  exposes  mercilessly  every  poverty  or  pro¬ 
saic  quality  of  the  thought.  The  purest  example  of  the 
sustained  use  of  this  style  is  the  drama  of  Job.  Now  when 
tlie  sympathetic  reader  is  grasped  by  this  magnificent  form 
of  speech,  he  feels  at  once  unconsciously  that  the  poet’s  in¬ 
tent  and  message  are  kept  for  this  portion  of  the  book; 
and  that  the  prose  elements  are  entirely  subordinate  to  that 
which  is  contained  in  this,  the  fitting  form  of  the  noblest 
thought. 

The  verse  bursts  at  once  into  an  intense  passion.  Job 
curses  the  day  of  his  birth, — why  was  he  not  delivered 
dead  from  his  mother’s  womb?  He  longs  for  the  grave’s 
obliteration  of  all  human  things,  where  the  greatest  and 
the  humblest,  kings  and  counselors  of  the  earth,  and  the 
hidden  untimely  births,  are  all  on  the  same  level  of  noth¬ 
ingness;  where  moral  distinctions  have  ceased,  and  the 
good  and  the  bad  suffer  and  inflict  suffering  no  more : — 

“There  the  wicked  cease  raging; 

And  there  the  weary  are  at  rest.” 

Over  against  extinction,  sweet  and  longed  for,  rises  the 
hated  present  of  life. 

“  Wliy  is  light  given  to  the  miserable, 

And  life  to  the  bitter  of  soul  ? 

Waiting  for  death,  but  it  cometh  not; 

They  dig  for  it  more  than  for  hid  treasures. 

Rejoicing  exultantly. 

Glad  when  they  find  the  grave; 

To  one  whose  way  is  hid. 

And  God  hath  hedged  him  in.” 
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As  we  listen  to  the  cry,  it  seems  to  swell  into  the  age¬ 
long  complaint  of  all  the  weary  and  heavy-laden  from 
whom  God  hath  hidden  his  face,  and  to  whom  death  ap¬ 
pears  good,  and  life  evil.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  suffering 
creation,  groaning  and  travailing  in  pain  together  until 
now,  with  no  vision  of  the  redemption  and  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  sons  of  God.  So,  with  the  first  cry  of  the 
drama,  the  hero’s  suffering  becomes  the  ultimate  of  earth’s 
universal  sorrow,  and  the  plot  is  the  struggle  of  all  the 
weary  world,  coming  to  self-consciousness  in  humanity, 
and  about  to  express  itself  in  its  most  poignant  form,  as 
the  undeserved  suffering  of  a  righteous  man. 

It  is  important  to  observe  for  the  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic  progress,  that  this  speech  is  only  the  outcry  of 
human  pain.  The  conflict  of  faith  is  not  yet  begun.  The 
passionate  “Why?”  is  not  yet  addressed  to  the  great  Cause 
of  all  things.  The  appeals,  challenges,  longings,  despairs 
of  a  soul  agonizing  Godward,  are  yet  to  be  developed.  And 
we  could  find  in  each  new  speech  of  the  sufferer,  a  new  el¬ 
ement  of  the  inward  conflict :  only  our  purpose  does  not 
make  necessary  so  minute  an  examination.  Each  new  el¬ 
ement  in  Job’s  passion  arises  with  dramatic  propriety  out 
of  the  speech  of  one  of  the  friends,  which  immediately  pre¬ 
cedes;  for  all  through  there  is  the  closest  dramatic  inter¬ 
play  of  thought  upon  thought,  of  mind  upon  mind.  Each 
one  of  these  new  elements  joins  itself  to  those  which  have 
already  appeared.  The  drama  is  not  so  much  a  progress, 
in  which  one  idea  is  left  behind  for  its  successor,  as  the 
continuous  growth  of  a  mighty  passion. 

The  eldest  of  the  three  friends  makes  reply.  Here  we 
may  take  a  closer  look  than  before  at  their  position  in  the 
drama,  though  we  run  the  risk  of  some  repetition.  If  we 
keep  in  mind  that  we  are  reading  a  drama  of  the  soul, 
arising  out  of  a  suffering  whose  sting  is  this,  that  it  is  the 
undeserved  suffering  of  a  righteous  man,  which  cries  out 
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against  the  order  of  the  world  and  the  justice  of  the  Most 
High,  then  the  dramatic  value  of  the  three  sages  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  They  show  that  the  best  wisdom  accessible  to  man, 
when  it  is  confronted  by  the  reality  of  human  suffering, 
only  emphasizes  our  perplexity  with  the  world  and  the 
ways  of  God.  These  men  stand  upon  the  great  law, 
“Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap”;  the 
law  which  a  man  must  work  by,  if  he  is  to  work  at  all, 
the  only  law  which  can  justify  God’s  workings  in  his 
world.  But  when  this  law  is  put  to  the  practical  test  of 
suffering,  it  fails;  not  necessarily  because  it  is  false,  but 
because  human  resources  are  insufficient  for  applying  it. 
And  that  we  may  see  how  great  the  failure  of  the  world’s 
best  wisdom  is,  that  wisdom  is  incarnated  in  men  of  dig¬ 
nified  character  and  rare  sympathy.  They  have  done 
everything  that  men  could  do  for  one  who  is  beyond  help ; 
they  have  entered  very  deeply  into  his  grief ;  through  a 
week’s  unbroken  vigil,  they  have  sympathetically  shared 
his  pain.  The  writer  pours  into  their  words  exquisite 
beauty  and  deep  thought  when  the  venerable  Eliphaz 
sj)eaks;  makes  the  next  in  age  and  dignity  utter  pro¬ 
phetic  strains;  and  the  least  of  them  is  a  man  of  wide  and 
thoughtful  observation  of  life.  Their  motive  in  pleading 
with  their  friend  is  unselfish ;  they  lose  the  tone  of  gentle¬ 
ness  only  when  they  feel  obliged  to  choose  between  justify¬ 
ing  their  friend  and  justifying  God.  And  though  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  sufferer  grow  harsher 
as  they  go  on,  yet  the  harshness  is  necessary  from  their 
point  of  view.  They  have  been  treated  far  worse  by  the 
critics  than  they  treated  Job. 

The  world  is  ruled — to  sum  up  the  contention  of  the 
three  sages — by  a  just  God.  The  righteous  is  prospered  in 
the  end,  though  for  a  time  he  be  chastened,  for  the  trial  of 
his  faith  and  to  be  made  worthy  of  a  greater  good. 
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"  Is  not  thy  fear  of  God  thy  confidence, 

Thy  hope,  the  integrity  of  thy  ways  ? 

Remember,  now,  who  ever  perished  innocent  ? 

And  where  were  the  upright  cut  off  ? 

Behold,  blessed  is  the  man  whom  God  correcteth: 

And  despise  not  the  Almighty’s  chastenings. 

For  he  woundeth  and  bindeth; 

Crusheth,  and  his  hands  heal. 

In  six  troubles  he  saveth  thee. 

And  in  seven  harm  shall  not  touch  thee. 

In  famine  he  hath  redeemed  thee  from  death; 

And  in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword; 

And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  seed  is  great, 

And  thy  offspring  as  grass  of  the  earth. 

Thou  shalt  come  to  the  grave  in  a  full  age. 

Like  gathering  a  sheaf  in  its  season. 

Lo,  this,  we  have  searched  it;  thus  it  is; 

Hear  it,  and  know  it  for  thyself.” 

And  this  divine  favor  is  offered  even  to  the  sinner  when 
he  repents : — 

“  If  thou  return  to  the  Almighty,  thou  shalt  be  established; 
Removing  unrighteousness  from  thy  tents. 

Thou  prayest  him,  and  he  heareth  thee. 

And  light  shineth  on  thy  ways.” 

But  to  the  wicked,  say  the.se  sages,  summing  up  the  hoary 
wisdom  of  the  world,  the  whole  order  of  God’s  universe  is 
opposed.  His  prosperity,  even  while  it  lasts,  is  “  the  gall 
of  asps  in  his  belly.”  The  guilty  conscience  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  man  allows  him  no  peace. 

“A  sound  of  terrors  is  in  his  ears; 

In  prosperity — the  spoiler  is  coming  upon  him: 

He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  at  hand, 

And  he  is  waited  for  of  the  sword.” 

It  is  inipo.ssible  for  him  to  hide  his  evil-doing. 

“  For  God  knoweth  mortals  of  vanity; 

God  seeth  wickedness  though  man  consider  it  not. 

The  heavens  reveal  his  iniquity. 

And  the  earth  riseth  up  against  him.” 

Soon  the  divine  anger  overtakes  him. 
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“Though  his  height  reach  the  heavens, 

And  his  head  touch  the  clouds, 

He  flieth  as  a  dream  and  is  not  found. 

And  is  scattered  like  a  vision  of  the  night. 

Encompassing  terrors  affright  him 
And  chase  at  his  heels. 

He  is  rooted  out  of  the  tent  of  his  confidence. 

And  is  brought  to  the  king  of  terrors. 

His  remembrance  perisheth  off  the  earth, 

And  he  hath  no  name  in  the  street, 

Neither  offspring  nor  descendant  among  his  people. 

Nor  any  remaining  where  he  sojourned. 

The  righteous  see  it,  and  are  glad, 

And  the  innocent  laugh  him  to  scorn. 

Yea,  these  are  the  dwellings  of  the  wicked. 

And  this  is  his  place  that  knew  not  God." 

The  deepest  note  that  is  struck  in  the  wisdom  of  these 
sages,  is  this:  That  no  man  has  the  right  to  challenge 
God’s  dealings  with  him,  because  man,  simply  as  man,  is 
impure  and  guilty  in  the  sight  of  absolute  holiness.  Eli- 
phaz  says : — 

“  Now  a  word  stole  upon  me 
And  mine  ear  caught  its  whisper. 

In  thoughts  from  visions  of  night 
When  slumber  falleth  on  men. 

Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling 
And  shook  all  my  bones. 

Then  a  breath  passed  over  my  face; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  bristled  up; 

It  stood,  but  I  discerned  not  its  form. 

A  shape  was  before  mine  eyes; 

I  heard  a  silence  audible: 

'Shall  mortal  be  just  before  God? 

Shall  man  be  pure  before  his  maker  ? 

Behold,  he  trusteth  not  his  servants. 

And  his  angels  he  chargeth  with  folly; 

How  much  more  the  dwellers  in  houses  of  clay, 

Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust; 

And  they  are  crushed  like  the  moth; 

From  morning  to  evening  are  destroyed; 

Perish  forever,  none  regarding.’  ’’ 

So  it  is  said  in  another  place : — 
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“  What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean  ? 

And  that  one  born  of  woman  should  be  righteous? 

Behold  he  trusteth  not  his  holy  ones; 

Yea,  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  his  sight. 

How  much  less  that  thing  abominable  and  corrupt, 

Man,  drinking  iniquity  like  water.” 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  the  three  sages,  briefly  sum¬ 
marized.  The  immediate  impression  upon  Job’s  mind, 
from  the  first  note  of  it,  is  that  it  involves  an  unjust  charge 
against  his  integrity.  For  him  there  is  no  possibility  of 
restoration ;  death  is  at  hand,  and  he  is  beyond  hope ;  and 
his  fate  is  therefore  that  of  the  wicked.  Bitter  words 
spring  to  his  lips  against  these  accusers.  With  passionate 
earnestness  he  defends  his  integrity  against  the  condemna¬ 
tion  which  is  from  the  first  involved  in  their  philosophy, 
and  which  is  soon  provoked  into  naked  statement  by  his 
recriminations.  But — a  far  more  important  matter — the 
injustice  of  their  creed  calls  into  light  the  horrible  suspi¬ 
cion  which  the  sufferer  had  tried  to  hide  from  himself, — 
that  he,  innocent,  brought  to  the  verge  of  death,  beyond 
possibility  of  recovery,  is  suffering  at  the  hands  of  an  In¬ 
finite  Injustice.  And  surely,  the  ultimate  of  human  trag¬ 
edy  is  despair  of  the  divine  justice, — the  conviction  that 
the  Power  upon  whom  man  depends,  and  in  whom  alone 
he  may  hope  to  find  peace,  is  not  on  the  side  of  righteous¬ 
ness.  Toward  this  utter  darkness  the  sufferer  is  urged  by 
the  words  of  his  friends.  In  his  second  speech  the  agony 
expressed  in  the  first  is  charged  to  its  divine  source. 

‘‘The  arrows  of  the  Almighty  are  within  me, 

God’s  terrors  arrayed  against  me. 

Why  hast  thou  made  me  thy  mark?  ” 

Granted  his  sin:  can  that  affect  the  Transcendent  One? 

‘‘  Have  I  sinned?  What  do  I  unto  thee, 

Watcher  of  men  ? 

What  is  man  that  thou  shouldst  distinguish  him. 

Set  thy  mind  upon  him, 

And  visit  him  every  morning. 

Try  him  every  moment  ?  ” 
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Will  not  God  at  least  leave  him  alone  and  let  him  die? 

“  How  long  before  thou  wilt  look  away  from  me  till  I  catch 
my  breath  ? 

Then  will  I  lie  in  the  dust, 

And  when  thou  lookest  for  me  I  shall  not  be.” 

Eliphaz  has  said,  that,  because  the  divine  holiness  is  ab¬ 
solute,  therefore  limited  man  can  make  no  claim  upon  God 
for  favor.  Job’s  answer  is  given  in  his  third  speech,  the 
great  ninth  chapter,  which  is  the  most  titanic  challenge 
that  man  ever  hurled  against  the  face  of  God.  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  divine  holiness  is  absolute,  declares  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  humanity  in  its  woes,  therefore  it  has  no  right  to 
judge  the  finite ;  for  the  creature  is  imperfect  because  a 
creature,  and  to  judge  the  limited  by  the  absolute  stand¬ 
ard  is  unjust.  What  am  I,  O  God,  that  thou  shouldst  judge 
me?  Before  the  absolute  holiness,  all  relative  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  effaced.  The  best  man  and  the  worst  man 
are  equally  impure  in  his  sight.  What  right  has  he  to 
judge? 

“  Though  I  be  righteous,  mine  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me, 
Though  I  l)e  perfect,  he  will  prove  me  perverse. 

If  I  wash  myself  with  snow. 

And  cleanse  my  hands  with  lye. 

Yet  wilt  thou  plunge  me  in  the  ditch. 

And  my  garments  shall  abhor  me. 

For  he  is  not  a  man,  as  I  am,  that  I  should  answer  him. 

Nor  is  there  an  umpire  l^etween  us. 

To  lay  his  hand  upon  us  both.” 

So  he  judges,  whose  absoluteness  debars  his  just  judgment 
of  the  creature.  So,  as  the  award  of  his  judgment,  he  pun- 
bshes  all  alike,  for  all  are  alike  guilty  before  him. 

”  It  is  all  one,  therefore  I  said: 

It  is  he  that  destroyeth  the  perfect  and  the  wicked.” 

What  is  the  answer  to  Job?  Let  some  one  give  it,  and 
we  will  listen  to  him !  No  further  answer  perhaps  than 
this:  that  there  is  yet  something  in  the  All-holy  Judge 
which  makes  us  long  to  appear  before  his  judgment-throne. 
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And  Job  declares,  that,  if  there  might  be  a  brief  respite  in 
his  sufferings  at  God’s  hands, 

“’I/Ct  him  take  his  rod  oflF  me, 

And  let  his  terror  not  affright  me. 

Then  would  I  s|)eak  and  not  fear  him, 

For  in  myself  I  am  not  so.” 

For  man  is  not  as  he  must  appear  in  God’s  eyes. 

In  his  next  speech,  he  declares — and  with  reason — that 
his  own  insistence  upon  the  facts  of  life,  and  upon  the 
character  of  God,  as  intimated  in  those  facts,  is  a  more 
righteous  thing  than  his  friend’s  sleek  justification  of  the 
Most  High’s  dealings  with  man. 

"  Will  ye  speak  wickedness  in  behalf  of  God  ? 

And  speak  deceit  for  him  ? 

He  will  surely  rebuke  you. 

If  ye  show  a  lying  partiality.” 

Better  is  his  own  desire  that  God  and  he  might  come  to¬ 
gether,  he  knows  not  how ;  that  God  may  be  to  him  no 
longer  far  off  and  unknown,  but  the  present  God.  For 
that  fearful  doubt  of  him  is  not  to  be  silenced  by  any  ex¬ 
planation  which  man  can  make,  but  only  when  God  and 
man  come  together  face  to  face. 

“  Withdraw  thy  hand  from  me. 

And  let  not  thy  terror  affright  me: 

Then  call,  and  I  will  answer. 

Or  I  will  speak,  and  answer  thou  me. 

How  many  are  mine  iniquities  and  my  sins? 

Tell  me  my  transgressions  and  my  sins. 

Why  hidest  thou  thy  face?” 

If  such  a  meeting  might  be  in  some  future  state  of  being, 
how  gladly  would  he  die  with  that  glad  hope. 

”  Wouldst  thou  but  hide  me  in  Hades, 

Keep  me  in  secret  till  thy  wrath  is  past, 

Appoint  me  a  time,  and  remember  me.” 

In  one  of  the  most  effective  scenes  in  opera,  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Huguenots,  as  the  work  is  generally  per¬ 
formed,  when  the  doom  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day  is  crash¬ 
ing  down  upon  the  two  chief  characters  of  the  story,  out 
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of  the  dissonance  and  despair  that  fill  the  music,  there 
trembles  forth  a  melody  of  love,  uncertainly  at  first,  broken 
in  upon  again  and  again,  but  growing  in  form  and  sweep, 
till  at  last,  complete  and  perfect,  it  dominates  every  thought 
and  sound ;  so  out  of  the  conflict  of  the  drama  of  Job,  the 
ravings,  the  despair,  rises  brokenly  at  first,  but  stronger 
and  fuller  continuously,  the  longing  of  man  in  his  suffer¬ 
ing  to  meet  God  face  to  face.  Then  man  will  know  that 
God  is  just,  when  he  beholds  him  not  alone  in  his  inexpli¬ 
cable  acts,  but  with  immediate  vision.  Then  shall  God’s 
righteous  servant  hear  from  God’s  own  lips  a  sentence 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  torture  which  he  is  being 
forced  to  endure.  Up  to  this  passionate  demand  has  un¬ 
folded  the  conflict  of  the  hero’s  soul. 

This  longing  grows  intense  with  the  increasing  condem¬ 
nation  pronounced  by  his  friends.  For,  at  the  point  in 
the  drama  which  we  have  now  reached,  they  turn  their 
philosophy  most  directly  against  the  sufferer.  “  Because,” 
they  affirm,  “God  prospers  the  righteous  and  afflicts  the 
wicked,  therefore  thou.  Job,  take  this  lesson  to  thyself,  if 
so  thou  mayest  repent  of  the  secret  sin  which  hath  brought 
thee  to  this  strait.”  Then  the  man  who  has  challenged 
God’s  right  to  judge,  appeals  from  human  judgments  to 
the  tribunal  of  perfect  righteousness. 

“  Earth,  cover  not  my  blood, 

And  let  my  cry  have  no  resting-place  ! 

Even  now  behold  in  Heaven  my  witness. 

And  my  surety  in  the  heights.” 

In  the  most  terrible  passages  of  his  complaint,  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  nineteenth  chapters, 
he  turns  every  way  for  comfort :  from  God  to  his  accusing 
friends : — 

”  Pity  me,  pity  me,  O  my  friends. 

For  God’s  hand  hath  touched  me. 

Why  do  ye  persecute  me  as  God, 

And  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh  !  ” 
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From  their  averted  faces  he  appeals  to  the  judgment  of  pos¬ 
terity. 

“  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  ! 

Oh  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  book, 

That  with  pen  of  iron  and  lead, 

They  were  graven  in  the  rock  forever !  ” 

Then  from  all  human  judgment,  present  and  to  come,  he 
turns  to  the  perfect  justice  that  shall  be  revealed. 

“  But  I  myself  do  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth. 

And  he  shall  stand  hereafter  above  my  dust. 

And  after  this  my  skin  is  destroyed, 

And  without  my  flesh,  I  shall  see  God, 

Whom  I  myself  shall  behold  on  my  side. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  see,  and  he  shall  not  be  my  enemy." 

From  this  point  the  conflict  of  Job’s  faith  develops  more 
calmly,  though  occasional  outcries  of  pain  keep  us  mind¬ 
ful  of  his  terrible  physical  condition,  and  that  peace  is  not 
yet  won.  Faith’s  victory  is  not  yet  gained,  even  by  such 
a  hope :  for  it  is  hope  in  one  far  away  in  the  heavens,  who 
will  appear  as  his  friend  only  in  the  dim  future.  It  is 
still  man  aspiring  after  God;  not  yet  God  making  himself 
known  and  felt  by  man.  It  is  faith’s  choice,  rather  than 
faith’s  conviction ;  for  that  is  God’s  own  and  immediate 
work  upon  the  soul.  The  worst  bitterness  of  human  suf¬ 
fering,  doubt  of  God’s  justice,  is  not  removed  yet;  but 
there  is  the  calming  and  steadying  hope  that  it  will  be. 
The  man  is  now  as  one  who  has  climbed  above  the  clouds, 
though  the  mountain’s  height  is  still  far  away.  He  is 
able  now  to  confute  more  completely,  because,  with  calmer 
mood  and  juster  discrimination,  the  teachings  of  those  who 
afiirm  that  the  divine  righteousness  is  proved  by  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  good  and  the  adversity  of  the  wicked.  The 
happiness  of  the  wicked,  he  insists,  often  lasts  to  a  pain¬ 
less  end  of  a  long  life. 
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“  Their  sons  grow  strong  like  themselves,  in  their  presence, 

And  their  children  before  their  eyes. 

Their  houses  are  in  peace  without  a  fear. 

Nor  is  the  rod  of  God  upon  them. 

They  finish  their  days  in  prosperity. 

And  instantly  drop  into  the  grave.” 

Yet,  for  now  he  takes  a  broader  view  of  life,  there  are 
forms  of  sin  which  at  once  cut  a  man  off  from  any  ra¬ 
tional  enjoyment,  and  upon  which  the  judgment  of  God 
falls  speedily.  And  while,  apart  from  these  special  cases, 
there  are  many  evil  men  whose  prosperity  continues  to  the 
end ;  yet  upon  some  of  them  swift  destruction  comes,  as 
the  revealing  of  the  divine  wrath  against  iniquity.  And 
he  acknowledges  also  that  good  men  often  receive  a  pros¬ 
perity  which  is  the  manifest  favor  of  God.  He  looks  with 
clear,  unprejudiced  eyes  upon  the  mingled  picture  of  good¬ 
ness  and  sin,  joy  and  sorrow.  God  is  the  painter;  but 
what  his  design  is,  no  man  can  understand.  Not  by  the 
observation  of  God’s  ways  among  men,  can  the  divine 
righteou.sne.ss  be  established;  and  he  longs,  with  an  ever- 
greater  longing,  to  meet  his  Maker,  plead  his  cause  before 
him,  and  know  from  that  personal  communion  that  God  is 
righteous  in  his  ways  with  men. 

”  Oh  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him. 

That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat. 

I  would  order  my  cause  before  him. 

And  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments; 

I  would  know  the  words  which  he  would  answer  me. 

And  understand  wlnat  he  would  say  to  me. 

Behold,  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there. 

And  backward  but  I  cannot  perceive  him. 

On  the  left  hand  where  he  doeth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him. 
He  hideth  himself  on  the  right  hand  that  I  see  him  not. 

But  he  knoweth  my  way. 

From  his  test  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold.” 

He  speaks  of  the  un.searchableness  of  God,  who  is  not  to 
be  traced  out  in  the  paths  of  human  life,  nor  understood 
by  the  deepest  scrutiny  of  the  finite  mind.  Human  inge- 
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nuity  can  find  a  way  to  explain  the  secret  places  of  the 
earth,  and  bring  up  its  hidden  treasures  from  mines  dug 
with  marvelous  skill  and  patience  by  human  hands.  But 
far  beyond  man’s  reach  is  that  wisdom  which  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  ways. 

“  And  unto  man  he  saith, 

‘  Behold,  the  fear  of  God,  that  is  wisdom. 

And  to  depart  from  evil  is  understanding.’  ” 

With  this  wider  and  deeper  lookout  upon  the  various 
scenes  of  human  life,  and  upward  to  the  unfathomable 
mystery  of  the  divine  mind,  he  feels  with  a  still  intenser 
conviction,  that  the  one  solution  is  for  a  man  to  stand  face 
to  face  with  God;  that  only  a  divine  word  can  answer  the 
riddle  of  human  suffering;  that  God’s  act  can  alone  make 
things  right. 

And  now,  almost  as  if  God  were  indeed  standing  before 
him,  he  pleads  his  cause ;  tells  of  the  high  estate  from 
which  he  has  fallen  : — 

“In  the  daj-s  when  GckI  watched  over  me. 

And  the  fellowship  of  God  was  upon  my  tent. 

When  the  Almighty  was  j'et  with  me. 

My  children  around  me.’’ 

These  days,  he  pleads,  were  full  of  actions  pleasing  to 
God. 

“  For  the  ear  that  hearcl  me  blessed  me. 

And  the  eye  that  saw  me  bare  me  witness 
That  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried. 

And  the  fatherless,  who  is  without  a  helper. 

The  ble.ssing  of  the  jjerisliing  came  upon  me. 

And  I  caused  the  widow’s  heart  to  sing. 

Righteousness  was  my  garment,  and  it  clothed  itself  with  me. 
My  justice  was  rol)e  and  diadem. 

I  was  eyes  to  the  blind. 

And  feet  to  the  weary,  I. 

Myself  was  father  to  the  poor. 

And  I  searched  out  a  stranger’s  cause. 

I  chose  their  companionship,  and  sat  as  their  protector. 

And.  like  a  king  amid  his  army, 

I  dwelt  as  the  mourner’s  comforter.’’ 
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He  sets  before  God,  in  terrible  contrast,  his  present  mis¬ 
ery;  and  the  awful  doubt  of  the  divine  justice  will  still  in¬ 
trude  ;  and  he  makes  a  final  appeal  to  God  to  reveal  him¬ 
self  to  him  in  righteousness. 

“  Oh  that  I  had  one  to  hear  my  plea  ! 

Here  is  my  signature,  let  the  Almighty  answer  me; 

And  that  I  had  the  plaintiff’s  written  charge, 

Verily  I  would  carry  it  on  my  shoulder, 

I  would  bind  it  on  for  a  crown. 

I  would  make  declaration  to  him  of  all  my  steps. 

Like  a  Prince  approach  him. 

Then  answered  Jehovah  unto  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind. 

Observe  to  just  what  climax  the  drama  has  been  tend¬ 
ing.  All  the  course  of  the  conflict  and  of  the  resultant 
calm  which  can  behold  the  face  of  God,  is  to  this  end : 
that  God  would  appear  as  the  “Vindicator”  of  his  faithful 
servant;  that  while  all  things  and  all  men  were  against 
him,  approving  love  might  stream  upon  the  sufferer’s  face 
from  that  God  who  is  the  soul’s  all  in  all.  But,  when  we 
attain  that  to  which  the  fierce  strife  of  the  drama  has  been 
foreing  its  way,  we  find  not  the  height  of  spiritual  exaltation, 
but  humiliation’s  utmost  depth.  It  is  not  too  mueh  to  say, 
that  the  most  startling  and  sublime  surprise  in'all  dramatic 
literature  is  found  in  the  first  words  of  Jehovah’s  speech, 
at  the  tremendous  culmination  of  the  supreme  of  dramas. 

It  is  important  to  mark  the  name  of  this  new  character 
in  the  drama.  The  abstract  name,  God,  has  been  used, 
not  in  the  prologue  indeed,  but  generally  in  the  drama 
proper.  But  here  we  have  the  name,  Jehovah,  the  name 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  revelation.  It  is  Job’s 
own  God,  whose  name  was  familiar  and  sweet  to  him  be¬ 
fore  his  fearful  conflict,  as  his  use  of  it  in  the  prologue 
testifies ;  and  even  in  the  drama  it  is  found  once  on  the 
hero’s  lips.  The  thought  of  the  dramatist  is  not  that  na¬ 
ture’s  revelation  of  God  is  sufficient  for  the  soul, — the  au¬ 
thor  would  be  anything  but  a  faithful  Israelite  to  hold 
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that ; — but  he  bids  the  worshiper  of  Jehovah,  who  has 
known  him  in  his  special  revelation,  look  out  upon  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  world,  and  behold  his  God  there.  The  man  or  the 
civilization  to  whom  God  has  not  given  an  historic  revela¬ 
tion,  has  not  the  spirit  which  can  see  the  meaning  of  God’s 
rule  in  the  natural  world.  But  those  to  whom  his  revela¬ 
tion  has  been  given,  may  go  forth  upon  his  earth,  and 
stand  under  his  stars,  and  see  that  which  God  has  granted 
them  to  know  of  him,  given  larger  utterance  through  the 
works  of  his  hands. 

Thus  out  of  his  universe  speaks  the  majesty  of  God  to 
the  awe-struck  soul  of  man : — 

**  Where  wast  thou,  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  if  thou  hast  understanding. 

Who  [that  is,  what  force  or  power]  fixed  the  measures  thereof,  if 
thou  knowest? 

Or  who  stretched  the  line  upon  it  ? 

Whereupon  are  the  foundations  thereof  fastened, 

Or  who  laid  the  corner-stone  thereof. 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ? 

Or  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors, 

Wlien  it  burst  forth,  issued  out  of  the  womb. 

When  I  made  the  cloud  the  garment  thereof, 

And  thick  darkness  its  swaddling-band. 

And  brake  for  it  my  boundary. 

And  set  bars  and  doors. 

And  said.  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther, 

And  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed  ? 

Hast  thou  commanded  the  morning  in  thy  days. 

And  caused  the  dayspring  to  know  his  place  ? 

Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  unto  thee. 

Or  hast  thou  seen  the  doors  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

Canst  thou  bind  the  cluster  of  Pleiades, 

Or  loose  the  Giant’s  bonds? 

Canst  thou  bring  forth  the  signs  in  their  seasons. 

Or  guide  the  Bear  with  her  train  ?  ” 

Out  of  power  immeasurable,  wisdom  unsearchable,  good¬ 
ness  and  care  beyond  all  finite  thought,  came  forth  the  or¬ 
der  and  beauty  of  all  this  teeming  universe.  And  out  of 
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power  immeasurable,  wisdom  unsearchable,  goodness  and 
care  beyond  all  finite  thought,  comes  forth  the  order  of  hu¬ 
man  life,  for  which  man  in  his  folly  arraigns  the  Most 
High.  The  effect  of  God’s  appearing  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  the  hero  had  expected.  He  has  now  no  thought 
of  self-justification,  no  fancies  now,  that  God  needs  to  vin¬ 
dicate  himself  by  the  vindication  of  his  suffering  servant. 
But  hisjpenitence  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that  which 
the  evil  counselors  had  commended.  They  had  spoken 
of  a  deity  of  abstract  holiness,  and  here  is  Jehovah  stoop¬ 
ing  in  the  fullness  of  his  terrible  majesty  to  commune 
with  man;  and  the  soul  that  will  not  bend  to  that  distant 
Almightiness  is  melted  before  the  face  of  condescending 
love.  The  great  drama  leaves  its  hero  prostrate  before  the 
presence  of  God. 

“  I  had  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear, 

But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee; 

Therefore  I  abhor  myself, 

And  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.” 

What  follows  the  close  of  the  drama  is  again  a  story 
told  in  prose.  After  the  poetry  of  life’s  struggle  follow  its 
common  days,  yet  filled  with  that  which  the  strife  has 
gained.  In  the  sufferer’s  restoration  to  health,  public  vin¬ 
dication,  prayer  for  his  condemned  adversaries,  in  the  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity  and  in  his  long,  untroubled  life,  we  have 
a  picture  no  less  beautiful  because  it  is  not  what  always 
befalls  a  righteous  man,  or  is  necessary  to  justify  God’s 
dealings  with  his  servants. 

If  we  read  the  drama  of  Job  as  an  attempt  at  a  speculat¬ 
ive  justification  of  God’s  ways,  we  shall  find  no  answer  in  it. 
If  we  look  upon  it  as  the  picture  of  the  soul’s  hardest  conflict, 
springing  out  of  life’s  deepest  mystery,  it  will  lead  us  unto 
him  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out,  but  of  whom  it  is 
enough  for  the  humbled  soul  to  know,  by  the  vision  of  him, 
that  he  is  perfect  Power  and  Wisdom  and  All-holy  Love. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MY  TIME  AT  RUGBY  (1869-74). 

BV  THE  REV.  HENRY  HAYMAN,  D.  D. 

SECOND  PAPER. 

From  what  was  said  in  my  previous  article/  it  will  be 
manifest,  that  on  the  soundness  of  loyalty  in  the  School- 
house  depended  largely  the  diffusion  of  the  same  feeling  in 
the  School  at  large ;  and  that,  to  insure  that  loyalty,  the 
two  School-house  tutors  must  be  of  the  same  mind  with 
the  Headmaster  and  the  conduits  of  his  influence, — each, 
in  fact,  an  alter  ego  to  him.  This  the  two  gentlemen  in 
question  were  obviously  incapable  of  being.  They  had 
joined  the  league  of  the  disaffected  and  cast  in  their  lot 
with  the  opposition.  If  I  had  the  power  to  dismiss  both 
of  them,  the  best  course  would  have  been  to  do  so  at  once. 
But  the  senior  of  the  two  was  a  “  foundation  ”  master,  and 
claimed  to  be  only  removable  by  the  trustees  who  had  ap¬ 
pointed  myself.  I  have  stated  the  fatal  weakne.ss  in  their 
position,  owing  to  their  being  a  moribund  body,  expecting 
dissolution  in  two  years’  time,  which  disinclined  them  to 
any  energetic  action,  and  in  particular  to  this  exercise  of 
their  authority. 

This  being  so,  it  seemed  inadvisable  to  remove  at  once 
and  summarily  the  junior  only.  Besides,  after  the  pacific 
offer  I  had  held  out,  I  felt  bound  in  honor  to  give  it  time 
to  work,  although  with  less  and  less  hope  of  any  accep¬ 
tance  of  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  had  little  doubt  that  before 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  Ivi.  pp.  505-531. 
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long  the  junior  tutor  would  give  me  some  fresh  ground, 
personal  and  tangible,  for  declaring  his  retention  impos¬ 
sible  ;  so  I  waited,  and  took  the  risk  of  a  School-house 
outbreak,  for  indeed  I  had  still  less  doubt  that  my  own  re¬ 
lations  with  the  boys  would  strengthen  my  position  as 
time  went  on.  I  was  therefore  no  whit  surprised  one 
morning  to  hear  that  the  gentleman  in  question  addressed 
one  of  his  pupils  in  my  own  House  as  follows:  If  I  was 
on  speaking  terms  with  the  Headmaster^  I  should  send 
you  up  for  punishment.”  I  invite  all  who  read  to  ponder 
the  import  of  these  words  as  between  teacher  and  boy  taught; 
and  to  regard  them  only  as  a  sample  of  the  total  absence  of 
reticence,  in  short  of  the  outspoken  avowal  of  disaffection 
and  disloyalty,  by  one  who  claimed  to  be  my  most  confiden¬ 
tial  agent,  with  which  I  was  now  confronted.  That  gentle¬ 
man  received  his  dismissal  not  long  afterwards.  At  once 
the  volleys  of  the  hostile  press  opened  afresh  upon  me, 
charging  me  with  dismissing  a  well-deserving  colleague 
“  without  assigning  any  reason,  true  or  false.” 

Later  in  the  same  year  a  parent  known  to  the  other 
House  tutor  came  to  Rugby,  and  inquired  of  him  about 
the  differences  between  the  staff  and  myself  ;  and,  on  receiv¬ 
ing  his  version  of  them,  at  once  dropped  the  project  of 
sending  a  boy  to  Rugby.  I  know  this  from  the  parent’s 
own  information.  But  probably  not  one  parent  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  would  have  had  the  candor  to  give  it.  Here  then  was 
an  influence  at  work  among  those  closely  associated  with 
myself,  affecting  to  fill  posts  of  confidence,  and  abusing  it 
as  above,  to  the  de  triment  of  discipline  and  the  diminution 
of  the  numbers  in  the  School.  To  retain  such  a  man  was 
to  efface  myself,  and  to  let  the  School  go  to  ruin.  1  there¬ 
fore  gave  him  notice  to  quit  his  post.  At  the  same  time,  as 
he  was  a  ”  foundation  ”  master,  I  appealed  to  the  trustees 
to  remove  him,  in  case  I  had  not  the  power,  without  any 
stigma  on  his  character,  on  the  sole  ground  of  incompati- 
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bility.  They  accepted  my  view  at  the  outset.  Indeed, 
without  stultifying  themselves,  they  could  not  do  other¬ 
wise.  Then,  on  a  technical  punctilio,  that  “  a  foundation 
master  was  removable  only  at  a  summer  meeting  of  their 
body,”  it  stood  over.  Another  term  passed,  and  their  own 
position  was  still  nearer  to  extinction.  They  were  about  to 
be  superseded  in  the  autumn  following  by  a  new  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  ;  and  I  found  there  was  not  a  flicker  of  energy 
left  in  them. 

The  Daily  Craze^  (March  16,  1871)  published  a  version 
of  the  matter  absolutely  false,  that  “  the  charges  made  [by 
me]  against  Mr. - ,  were  shown  to  be  utterly  frivo¬ 

lous  and  groundless,”  and  that  “I  failed  to  make  a  single 
point  against  him.”  Of  course  the  chance  of  a  fling  at 
myself  to  the  damage  of  the  School  was  too  tempting  to 
be  let  slip.  The  interests  of  the  School  were  as  little  to 
these  condottieri  of  the  press  as  those  of  truth.  Faction 
indeed  is  like  gambling ;  it  tends  to  absorb  and  dry  up  in¬ 
to  itself  every  less  ignoble  motive  and  every  more  ingen¬ 
uous  scruple.  Of  course  I  could  not  prove  that  the  press- 
gang  and  the  recalcitrant  masters  were  in  entente  cordiale 
and  worked  together ;  but  it  would  be  mere  affectation  to 
suppose  that  their  concurrence  was  fortuitous. 

I  always  endeavor,  in  estimating  such  a  case  as  this  of 
the  House  tutors,  to  put  myself  in  their  place.  If  I  had 
been  one  of  them,  therefore,  could  I,  after  resisting  and  de¬ 
fying  my  chief,  and  impeaching  his  honesty,  honor,  etc., 
have  reasonably  expected  him  to  maintain  me  in  my 
post  and  its  emoluments,  as  if  nothing  of  the  sort  had  oc¬ 
curred  ?  So  put,  the  question  seems  to  answ'er  itself.  One 
may  illustrate  it  by  Shylock’s  mock-argument : — 

“  Fair  sir,  you  spat  on  me  on  Wednesday  last ; 

You  spurn’d  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  call’d  me  dog  ;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I’ll  lend  you  thus  much  monies  !  ” 

1  A  pseudonym  for  a  well-known  London  daily. 

VOL.  LVII.  No.  225.  7 
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And  yet  this  I  found  was  exactly  what  the  new  Governing 
Body,  when  they  became  my  masters,  in  effect  called  on 
me  to  do :  “  Here  we  are  in  office  over  you.  Henceforth 

we  require  you  to  -treat  these  two  years  of  conspiracy  as 
non-existent,  and  the  conspirators  as  loyal  colleagues,  who 
have  given  you  that  ‘  cordial  ’  and  not  ‘  nominal  ’  support 
which  our  predecessors  charged  them  with  having  with¬ 
held.  Otherwise  expect  your  own  dismissal.”  This  was 
the  tenor  of  their  acts  translated  into  words.  The  reference 
to  ‘  cordial’  and  ‘  nominal  ’  support  will  be  explained  by 
the  sequel. 

Meanwhile,  as  a  sample  of  ill-bred  insolence,  take  the 
following,  which  reached  me  from  more  than  one  source, 
the  original  reporters  being  necessarily  the  boys  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it.  In  the  hours  left  vacant  from  the  Headmaster’s 
teaching  the  Upper  boys,  he  would  customarily  teach  a 
lesson  in  some  one  of  the  Lower  class-rooms.  This  the 
Headmaster  was  doing  one  day,  and,  on  his  withdrawal 
after  completing  it,  the  form-master,  who  had  been  present, 
instead  of  dismissing  his  boys,  exclaimed,  “  Now  then, 
we’ll  have  it  over  again,  as  it  ought  to  be  done !  ”  and 
kept  them  in  overtime  to  work  through  it  again — for 
which  reason,  of  course,  they  were  pretty  sure  to  remember 
the  fact.  It  is  so  obvious  that  any  flippant  coxcomb  with 
due  conceit  of  his  own  powers  could  have  done  the  same, 
tliat  one  wonders  at  any  one  stooping  to  the  artifice  who 
had  the  status  and  breeding  of  a  gentleman  with  a  bril¬ 
liant  academic  record.^ 

'  The  curious  fact  is  that  the  real  date  of  this  occurrence  was  before  my 
time,  and  that  Dr.  (afterwards  Dean)  Goulburn,  as  I  have  reason  to  l)e- 
lieve,  was  the  Head  to  whom  the  insult  was  offered  by  his  subordinate. 
That  subordinate  of  Dr.  Goulburn’s  time  attained  since  and  still  holds 
hi;^h  position.  He  was  among  the  most  active  of  my  opponents  outside 
Rugby  in  1869-74.  But  I  have  heard  the  anecdote  told  more  than  once 
with  my  own  name  substituted  for  that  of  my  lamented  predecessor. 
That  portion  of  it,  I  believe,  I  may  safely  contradict.  But  it  suited  so 
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The  dismissal  of  the  junior  House  tutor  had  taken  place 
in  the  last  term  of  1870.  I  had  thus  waited  a  whole  year 
before  taking  any  decisive  action.  In  the  same  term  I 
gave  notice  of  dismissal,  as  stated  above,  to  the  senior.  In 
the  very  next  term  (1871)  certain  turbulent  symptoms  in 
the  School-house,  in  which  they  held  confidential  office, 
drew  to  a  head,  and,  stimulated  by  the  malignant  vigilance 
of  the  press,  attracted  public  attention.  This,  after  inves¬ 
tigation  held,  drew  the  following  official  pronouncement 
from  the  trustees,  which  they  directed  to  be  published, 
coupled  with  the  statement  that  it  w'as  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously  : — 

“  The  Trustees,  having  had  their  attention  called  to  certain  com¬ 
plaints  of  want  of  discipline  in  the  School-house,  met  this  day  to  con¬ 
sider  the  siime.  Having  carefully  investigated  the  case  and  taken  evi¬ 
dence  thereon,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  irregularities  complained 
of  are  not  such  as  to  call  for  any  special  interference  on  their  part,  or  to 
cause  alarm  to  the  parents  of  the  boys,  being  only  of  a  character  which 
must  at  times  be  expected  in  a  large  school.  They  think  that  no  case 
has  l)een  made  out  in  the  matter  of  the  complaints  of  the  Sixth  Form, 
and  they  consider  that  the  grievances  alleged  in  two  other  cases  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  discipline  of  the  School-house  have  been  sufficiently  explainer!. 
They  think  also  that  the  undermasters  should  never  confer  with 
the  hoys^  not  even  with  the  Sixth  t'orm^  on  points  of  school  discipline, 
without  the  knowledy^e  of  the  Headmaster.  The  Trustees  feel  it  now 
their  duty,  in  justice  to  the  Headnjaster,  to  impress  upon  the  undermas¬ 
ters  generally  the  necessity,  for  the  y^ood  of  the  School,  of  giving  lo  the 
Headmaster  not  only  a  nominal  but  a  cordial  cooperation.''' 

The  words  which  I  italicize  above  have  no  relevancy, 
except  as  directly  suggesting  that  a  sinister  influence  had 
been  exerted  on  the  Sixth  Form,  by  .some  of  the  “  under¬ 
masters  ”  referred  to,  behind  my  back  ;  and  that  the  alleged 
“  irregularities  ”  or  “  grievances  ”  were,  at  any  rate  in 
great  part,  traceable  to  that  influence.  The  last  sentence 

closely  the  attitude  of  several  on  my  teaching  staff,  that  the  mistake  was 
not  unnatural.  The  then  assistant  to  Dr.  Goulburn  was  himself  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Rugby,  and  the  anecdote,  which  I  believe  is  true,  remains  as  an 
example  of  Rugbeian  manners  “of  the  baser  sort.” 
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also  directly  suggests  that  a  “  nominal,”  and  not  a  “  cor¬ 
dial  cooperation,”  was  all  that  my  authority  had  so  far  re¬ 
ceived  from  “  the  undermasters  generally.”  Taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  facts  which  I  have  recited  above,  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  some  of  the  staff  towards 
the  boys  or  their  parents,  the  pronouncement  is  clearly 
condemnatory  of  “  the  undermasters  generally  ”  and  vin¬ 
dicative  of  myself.  But  when  I  urged  them,  as  I  did  con¬ 
temporaneously,  to  follow  up  words  by  action,  and  rid  me 
of  the  one  undermaster  whose  confidential  position  had 
stood  in  the  most  glaring  contrast  with  the  attitude  he  had 
assumed,  they  first  assented,  then  postponed,  and  finally 
evaded  any  such  action.  In  short  they  gave  my  authority 
that  bare  “  nominal  ”  support  with  which  they  taxed  the 
“  undermasters.” 

I  may  now  expend  a  few  sentences  in  explanation  of 
“  the  irregularities  complained  of”  as  being  “only  of  a 
character  which  must  at  times  be  expected  in  a  large 
school,”  and  “  the  matter  of  the  complaint  of  the  Sixth 
Form.”  It  will  occasionally  happen  that  these  Upper 
boys,  to  whom  authority  is  intrusted,  however  individually 
amiable  and  excellent  in  personnel^  are  yet,  collectively, 
below  par  in  moral  force.  If  this  coincides  with  the  pres¬ 
ence,  in  the  ranks  immediately  below,  of  brute  force  and 
rough,  coltish  outfling,  then  any  Headmaster  knows  that 
he  may  look  out  for  troubles.  And  when  both  these 
sources  of  mischief  are  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  “  cordial 
cooperation  ”  on  the  part  of  those  assistants  in  a  large 
boarding-house  who  should  be  the  pillars  of  its  discipline, 
what  wonder  if  ill-blood  ferments  quickly,  and  explosive 
forces  gather  head  ?  Amidst  these  elements  of  discord  a 
mere  negative  attitude  is  culpable.  The  sentinel  who 
stands  mute  and  gives  no  challenge  is  only  less,  if  less, 
guilty  than  the  one  who  quits  his  post  to  be  the  enemy’s  spy. 
To  withhold  the  warning,  and  leave  unspoken  the  word 
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which  would  stimulate  loyalty  or  rekindle  allegiance,  is 
directly  blameworthy  in  proportion  as  the  exigencies  of 
the  situation  call  for  such  efforts.  Thus,  if  the  lack  of 
moral  fiber  above  concurrent  with  exuberant  animal  forces 
below,  inevitably  tends  to  general  friction,  and  cannot  but 
produce  its  results  ;  yet  who  can  doubt  that  active  loyalty 
on  the  part  of  older  heads  would  have  neutralized  the 
worst  of  those  results ;  and  in  particular  would  have 
checked  or  arrested  that  inflammatory  action  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  on  the  minds  alike  of  boys  and  parents,  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  most  mischievous  of  the  irritamenta  malorum  of 
Rugby  in  the  spring  term  of  1871  ? 

One  of  the  rougher  colts  in  the  troop  next,  or  next  but 
one,  below  the  Sixth  Form,  flung  out  his  heels  against 
their  authority  in  the  School-house.  I  removed  him 
promptly  from  the  House  as  a  source  of  danger  to  its  dis¬ 
cipline,  but  allowed  him,  by  a  private  arrangement,  to 
continue  to  attend  the  School,  while  I  considered  what 
further  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  authority  he  had  defied. 
I  was  obliged  to  act  thus  warily,  as  well  knowing  that, 
whatever  course  I  took  would  within  a  week  find  its  way 
into  the  press  with  probably  malignant  distortion,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  with  hostile  comment,  whether  for  or  against  the 
culprit.  After  some  evasive  shuffling,  he  submitted  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sixth,  and  begged  to  be  allowed  “to 
take  a  licking  ”  from  them,  which  was,  and  probably  still 
is,  a  tradition  of  discipline  at  Rugby — of  course  with  the 
sanction  of  the  higher  authorities.  To  my  surprise,  when 
this  submission  had  been  made,  I  found  that  they  now  hesi¬ 
tated  to  inflict  the  penalty.  This  was  embarrassing  ;  be¬ 
cause,  having  submitted  himself  to  the  Icse  majeste  of  the 
prepostors  whom  he  had  offended,  lie  could  not  reasonably 
be  made  the  object  of  further  penal  consequences,  when 
the  lache  was  their  own.  He  was  allowed,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  continue  at  the  School  until  the  end  of  the 
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term,  but  not  to  return.  To  have  expelled  him  summar¬ 
ily  after  submission,  would  have  been  a  glaring  outrage 
on  simple  justice.  But  this  was  what  the  august  deposi¬ 
tories  of  the  Rugby  tradition  demanded.  However,  I  set¬ 
tled  the  matter  on  the  basis  of  what  was  needful  for  the 
School,  and  least  injurious  to  the  boy-culprit.  And  here  it 
would  have  ended,  but  that  a  Sixth-former  of  the  School- 
house,  against  the  adage  which  forbids  carrying  tales  out 
of  school,  wrote  home  to  his  father  a  complaint  that  his 
authority  was  not  duly  supported,  i.  e.  by  me.  I  suppose 
that  he  was  the  one  in  whose  person  that  authority  had 
been  defied  by  the  aforesaid  “  colt,”  but  my  School  diary, 
in  which  I  have  still  a  record  of  all  the  leading  features  of 
the  case,  has  omitted  that  circumstance.  This  brought  the 
father  up  to  Rugby,  intent,  as  I  soon  found,  on  laying  his 
view  of  the  facts,  including  his  son’s  complaint,  before  the 
trustees.  This  explains  the  reference  to  the  “  parents  ”  in 
the  pronouncement  of  the  trustees  already  given. 

Another  affair  caused  me  the  graver  anxiety  which 
arises  wdien  malignity  and  treachery  combine  in  a  criminal 
act  against  an  individual ;  and  constitute  a  grosser  out¬ 
rage  than  the  outbreak  of  a  school  rowdy  against  author¬ 
ity.  Probably  in  this  case,  also,  a  similar  recalcitrance 
was  the  first  motive;  but  the  act  took  the  shape  of  empty¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  a  Sixth-form  boy’s  inkstand,  in  his  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  study,  over  his  books,  pictures,  and  papers. 
This  was,  after  some  slight  delay,  conclusively  traced  to 
three  delinquents,  one  of  whom  had  stood  as  sentinel  with¬ 
out,  while  the  other  two  wrought  havoc  within.  Condign 
punishment  of  course  followed  on  all.  But  the  original 
victim — a  rather  oversensitive,  but  I  believe  conscientious 
and  amiable,  boy,  who  had  by  some  disciplinal  act  pro¬ 
voked  the  rowdyism  of  these  juniors — could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  return  next  term.  After  this  offense,  but 
before  its  detection,  I  received  a  respectfully  worded  but 
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somewhat  sinister  memorial  from,  I  think,  nearly  all  the 
Sixth  Form,  inquiring  whether  I  intended  to  diminish 
their  authority.  By  a  curious  coincidence  I  had  that  very 
day  addressed  my  own  House  in  support  of  that  same  au¬ 
thority,  emphasizing  penalties  against  some  delinquents 
refractory  at  the  “calling-over”  of  the  previous  evening. 
(This  term  is  given  to  the  periodical  muster  of  the  House 
or  of  the  School  at  large,  the  former  intrusted  commonly 
to  a  prepostor,  who  notes  and  reports  absentees.)  I  find  it 
on  record  that  I  spoke  my  mind  pretty  freely  to  the  Sixth 
Form  collectively  on  the  receipt  of  this  memorial,  among 
other  remarks,  “  that  it  would  be  a  discredit  to  the  School, 
wherever  known ;  that  Mr.  Sargent,  their  own  arbiter,^ 
was  shocked  at  it ;  and  that  if  they  looked  for  support^ 
they  must  give  it  to  me  as  Headmaster.”  These  last  words, 
implying  that  they  had  been  wanting  in  their  allegiance, 
were  the  strongest  that  I  ever  had  to  address  to  them ;  and 
were  spoken  under  an  impression  of  some  sinister  influence 
which  had  tampered  with  it.  What  that  influence  in  the 
opinion  of  the  trustees  was,  after  “having  carefully  inves¬ 
tigated  the  case  and  taken  evidence  thereon,”  their  own 
words,  italicized  above,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  about. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  various  tributary  worries  which 
fell  into  the  main  current  of  anxiety  and  made  this  term 
one  of  exceptional  disquietude.  It  was  the  only  one  in 
which  my  relations  with  the  boys  under  my  charge  were 
at  all  troubled  or  perplexed.  Any  one  who  has  his  heart 
in  a  similar  charge  will  easily  understand  my  feelings.  For 
the  undermasters’  opposition  I  had  less  and  less  concern 
as  the  school  terms  passed  on.  But  the  possible  success 

'  What  particular  had  l)een  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  this  gentle¬ 
man,  an  assistant  master  of  my  own  appointment,  and  deservedly  a  fa¬ 
vorite  with  the  boys,  my  School  diary  does  not  record;  and  as  he  is  now 
deceased  I  cannot  ask  him.  The  words  addressed  as  above  to  the  Sixth 
appear  in  that  diary  in  inverted  commas,  as.  if  ipsissima  at  the  time. 
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of  their  machinations  in  the  alienation  of  the  boys  was  a 
new  chapter  of  acute  trial. 

And  here  I  may  refer  to  a  difficulty  which  Judge  Hughes,^ 
in  his  “Memoir  of  a  Brother,”^  records  as  having  beset 
Dr.  Arnold  in  regard  to  some  of  his  prepostors.  It  seems 
to  have  arisen  from  a  similar  disbalance  of  forces,  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Sixth  Form  and  the  boys  below  them,  to  that 
which  I  experienced  early  in  1871;  and  cost  that  “bro¬ 
ther”  not  only  his  place  in  the  School,  but  the  loss  of  the 
School-exhibition  (a  sort  of  minor  scholarship  or  “bur¬ 
sary”),  to  which  that  place  would  have  entitled  him. 
There  was  a  more  serious  disturbance,  if  not  two,  under 
Dr.  (later  Archbishop)  Tait,  Arnold’s  next  successor,  which 
may  be  read  among  the  Rugby  chapters  of  his  biography.* 
But  the  art  of  inflaming  scholastic  difficulties  by  newspa¬ 
per  controversy  was  then  unknown.  I  suppose  that  came 
in  as  part  of  the  triumph  of  “popular  principles”  in  the 
years  1868-69.  times  of  these,  my  illustrious  pre¬ 

decessors,  the  “windbag  of  .^olus”  had  not  yet  been  un¬ 
tied,  which  in  my  own  was  blackening  the  sky  with  its 
blustering  uproar,  Una  Enrusque  Notnsque  ruunt^  etc. 
And  as  the  study  of  events  would  be  incomplete  without 
some  specimens  of  this  malignant  influence,  I  will  cull  a 
few  of  them  here.  The  extracts  are  genuine,  but  under 
pseudonymous  titles. 

A  writer  in  the  Daily  Craze  of  March  31  naively  con¬ 
fessed  himself  an  intimate  friend  of  some  of  my  antago¬ 
nists,  claiming  to  be  “one  who,  from  visits  to  Rugby  and 
correspondence  with  intimate  friends  among  the  masters^ 
has  reason  to  regard  their  attitude  to  their  chief  [myself] 
as  unimpeachably  loyal ”^(!).  Of  this  “loyal  attitude” 

^  Author  of  Tom  Broxvn's  School  Days  and  other  well-known  works. 
A  statue  to  his  memory  has  lately  been  erected  in  the  School  Close. 

^See  pp.  32  foil,  of  that  work. 

®  See  also  History  of  Rugby  School,  pp.  294-296. 
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some  samples  have  been  already  given ;  and  I  have  also 
shown  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  upon  the  same.  Thus 
the  train  was,  by  the  frank  avowal  of  one  of  them,  duly 
laid  between  the  hostile  faction  in  the  School  and  in  the 
press.  Habemus  confitentem  reum.  There  may  have 
been  a  score  of  such,  not  all  equally  frank  in  their  avow¬ 
als.  Another  writer  in  the  same  print 

"would  advise  Dr.  Hayman  to  look  to  himself.  The  trustees  who  ap¬ 
pointed  him  will  in  a  short  time  be  succeeded  by  a  Governing  Botly  of  a 
very  different  composition.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  power  to  dismiss 
a  Headmaster,  even  if  no  charges  of  incompetency  were  brought  against 
him.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  re¬ 
moval  that  he  was  violently  altering  the  traditions,"  etc. 

This  last  menace,  as  will  be  seen  by  those  who  read  to  the 
end,  exactly  foreshadows  the  pretext  on  which  I  was,  in 
fact,  dismissed  in  1874 — so  closely,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  writer  was  “hand  and  glove”  united  with  the  fac¬ 
tion  which  procured  the  dismissal. 

Even  the  commonest  incidents  of  School  life  were  made 
subjects  of  malignant  insinuation.  Thus  the  medical  offi¬ 
cer’s  resignation  was  greeted  as  follows  in  a  professional 
print : — 

"Dr.  F.,  it  is  announced,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Medical  Officer 
of  Rugby  School.  The  prospects  of  the  School  are  by  no  means  so  bright 
just  now  as  they  were  under  Dr.  Temple;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
found  pos.sible  to  fill  Dr.  F.’s  place  with  an  equally  good  man." 

Here  “we of  course  means  “ we  The  abso¬ 

lute  contrary  to  the  insinuation  was  the  fact.  I  was  em- 
barras.sed  only  by  the  abundance  of  eligible  candidates. 
The  gentleman  then  cho.sen  has,  I  believe,  retained  the 
post  ever  since,  and  even  the  Headmaster  changed  three 
times  over  in  his  tenure  of  office. 

The  Daily  Craze^  not  content  with  spiteful  comment  on 
existing  facts,  plunged  into  fiction  as  follows: — 

‘‘We  hear  that  Dr.  Hayman  is  about  to  appeal  to  the  law  courts,  with 
a  view  to  setting  aside  the  decision  of  the  trustees  annulling  his  dis¬ 
missal  of  one  of  the  masters  of  the  School." 
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This  was  utterly  false  in  every  particular.  The  trustees 
had  not  “annulled”  any  such  “dismissal,”  nor  come  to 
any  “  decision  ”  on  any  such  subject ;  therefore  any  such 
“appeal”  was  impossible. 

The  Vox  was 

“  sorry  to  hear  that  the  differences,  .  .  .  in  this  School,  have  extended 
to  the  boys,  and  that  recently  a  disturbance  occurred  in  the  School-house 
which  has  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  several  pupils.” 

This  was  so  damaging,  as  well  as  so  false,  that  I  directed 
a  contradiction  of  it.  The  Vox^  nothing  daunted,  returned 
to  the  charge  with  the  following  decorative  additions : — 

”  Our  information  is  that  recently  something  very  like  a  barring-out 
occurred  in  the  School-house  at  Rugby,  that  the  boys  turned  on  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  turned  off  the  gas,  and  that  the  emcute  terminated  in  the  expul¬ 
sion  ...  of  .several  boys,  whose  names  were  offered^  but  not  required 
by  us." 

My  readers  will  perhaps  remember  the  lively  sallies  of 
fictitious  circumstance  in  a  scene  of  the  “School  for  Scan¬ 
dal”;  in  which,  “Sir  Peter’s  ball  struck  against  a  little 
bronze  Shakespeare  that  stood  over  the  fireplace,  grazed 
out  of  the  window  at  a  right  angle,  and  wounded  the  po.st- 
man,”  etc.,  etc.,  all  equally  veracious  with  the  details  of 
the  suppo.sed  cmeute  at  Rugby.  They  will  not  fail  to  see 
that  the  .stimulative  fictions  about  “water”  and  “gas” 
were  intended  to  suggest  methods  of  unruliness  to  the 
boys,  and  in  fact  to  force  on  an  outbreak.  The  affectation 
of  intimate  knowledge  conveyed  in  the  lines  which  I  itali¬ 
cize  was  merely  a  touch  of  audacious  mendacity,  added  to 
give  vraisemhlance  to  the  main  falsehood. 

Such  were  the  despicable  weapons  to  which  the  comba¬ 
tants  stooped  with  whom  I  had  to  contend.  Throughout 
the  months  January  to  April,  1871,  this  newspaper  “snip¬ 
ing”  was  vigorously  kept  up,  and  no  chance  missed  of 
putting  in  a  spiteful  shot — careless  how  it  might  damage 
the  School  or  unsettle  the  boys  (as,  I  think,  is  evident 
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from  the  above  cuttings),  if  it  only  served  to  discredit  or 
annoy  myself. 

That,  amidst  such  direct  incentives  to  lawless  outbreaks, 
for  the  boys  of  course  saw  all  the  above  in  black  and 
white  at  once,  discipline  was  yet  vindicated  and  whole¬ 
some  order  maintained,  is  the  best  proof  I  can  offer  that 
discipline  and  order  had  not  passed  into  the  incompetent 
hands  depicted  by  Dr.  Temple  in  his  arrogantly  deprecia- 
tive  letter  to  the  trustees,  denouncing  my  appointment  as 
disastrous,  fifteen  months  before.  He  had  everything  at 
hand  to  convert  his  prediction  into  fulfilment — a  ring  of 
ready  zealots  among  the  masters  whom  he  left,  another  of 
(I  dare  say  well-earned)  admirers  among  the  boys,  and  a 
third  of  literary  swashbucklers  in  the  press,  not  scrupu¬ 
lous,  as  has  been  shown,  about  flinging  mud,  of  any  kind 
or  color,  when  inspired  by  the  cheerful  hope  that  some 
would  stick.  With  all  these  to  aid  him,  and  the  first  and 
last  playing  directly  up  to  “a  mutiny  in  the  camp,”  none 
took  place.  The  above  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  nib¬ 
ble  of  verification  which  his  w’ords  of  ill  omen  ever  re¬ 
ceived. 

Next  term  matters  settled  down.  Changes  in  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  Sixth  Form  tended  to  redress  the  disbalance 
of  moral  forces.  On  May  18,  1871,  my  diary  records : — 

“  At  7.45  received  information  of  boys  crowding  about  Great  Gates, 
and  louts  (i.e.  town-rabble)  opposite  at  head  of  High  Street,  and  colli¬ 
sion  ininiinent.  Went  out  at  once — several  of  Sixth  there — whom  I  bade 
send  the  boys  to  their  houses.  This  they  readily  did.  The  townspeople 
then  dispersed.” 

Thus  we  were  soon  a  happy  family  again. 

When  in  your  own  neighborhood  there  has  been  a  “tem¬ 
pest  in  a  teapot,”  and  you  get  its  facts  wafted  back  with 
some  preci.seness  of  detail,  not  through  newspapers,  but  by 
private  hand,  from  a  long  distance  off,  you  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  some  one  on  the  spot  near  you  has  supplied  the 
information.  The  more  closely  it  tallies  with  local  facts 
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not  generally  known,  the  more  certain  is  the  inference. 
But  if  the  same  back-waft  mentions  a  Mr.  A.  B.,  a  notori¬ 
ous  local  busybody,  as  having  furnished  the  narrative,  you 
accept  this  as  yielding  a  natural  explanation  of  the  fore¬ 
going.  This  is  a  logical  process  complete  in  itself,  and 
the  particular  channel  through  which  the  back-waft 
reached  you  is  wholly  outside  it.  That  channel  may  be 
trustworthy  or  the  reverse;  but  your  conclusion  rests  on 
two  facts,  independent  of  such  trustworthiness,  (i)  the 
agreement  of  the  details  back-wafted  with  what  really  oc¬ 
curred,  and  (2)  their  being  such  as  Mr.  A.  B.  was  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  know. 

This  exactly  represents  what  happened  at  Rugby,  Mr. 
A.  B.  being  represented  by  an  assistant  master.  But  the 
facts  one  and  two  being  undeniable,  his  advocates  in  the 
press  and  out  of  it  naturally  fastened  on  what  was  wholly 
irrelevant,  the  channel,  viz.,  through  which  it  had  reached 
me.  This  was  denounced  as  being  “  gossip  ”  ayd  “  tattle,” 
as  if  it  mattered  one  straw  whether  it  was  so  or  not !  But 
the  cry  served  to  raise  odium  and  throw  dust  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public.  The  press-gang  were  eloquent  in  denounc¬ 
ing  me  for  giving  credence  to  mere  idle  rumor,  when  the 
evidence  lay  in  the  cogency  of  the  facts  themselves.  ^Ir. 
A.  B.,  challenged  on  the  subject,  denied  any  responsibility. 
But  there  remained  the  ugly  question,  “  Why  then  should 
he  have  been  fixed  on  by  name^  being  wholly  unknown  in 
the  quarter  from  which  the  back-waft  reached  me?”  And 
to  this  no  answer  was  forthcoming.  These  were  facts  of 
1870.  In  about  eighteen  months  later  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  symptoms  took  place  ;  save  that  now  the  reporting 
source  was  an  informant  whom  I  had  then  every  reason  to 
trust,  volunteering  the  statement  to  me  in  my  own  house, 
in  fact  springing  it  upon  me  as  a  disagreeable  surprise,  and 
again  naming  the  same  Mr.  A.  B.  as  the  one  who  had  sup¬ 
plied  the  information,  to  which  my  informant’s  statement 
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referred.  This  became  the  subject  of  an  intricate  and  pro¬ 
tracted  controversy,  conducted  by  the  new  Governing 
Body  (constituted  in  office  by  the  end  of  1871)  with  the 
resolute  injustice  of  men  pledged  to  a  persecuting  policy, 
as  will  further  appear.  But  I  must  first  say  a  word  upon 
one  passage  of  that  constitution  in  office. 

One  moiety,  or  nearly,  was  composed  of  the  old  trustees, 
the  other  of  members  appointed  by  election.  Each  univer¬ 
sity — Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London — chose  one  such. 
So  did  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so  the  Royal  Society ; 
and  one  was  reserved  for  “  the  Head  and  Assistant  mas¬ 
ters  ”  to  choose.  I  held  that  the  Head  could  not  elect  in¬ 
dependently  of  the  assistant  masters,  nor  they  of  him,  and 
that,  whatever  the  strictly  legal  right  might  be,  it  could 
only  be  beneficially  exercised  by  our  acting  conjointly.  In 
the  hope,  therefore,  of  securing  agreement,  I  tendered  the 
names  of  the  very  pick  and  flower  of  Old  Rugbeians  then 
in  public  life,  including  the  then  Earl  of  Derby,  Dean 
Stanley,  and  Dr.  Vaughan,  then  Master  of  the  Temple 
Church,  well  known  as  favorite  pupils  of  Dr.  Arnold,  Sir 
Roundell  Palmer,  later  Earl  of  Selborne,  Canon  Norris,  and 
Mr.  Theodore  Walrond,  who  had  been  the  candidate  fa¬ 
vored  by  Dr.  Temple  and  the  assistants  themselves,  when 
I  was  elected  Headmaster.  To  these  I  added  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  at  once  of  European  and  Asiatic  celebrity.  My  col¬ 
leagues  would  have  none  of  them.  They  were  bent  011  a 
candidate,  who,  owing  to  his  official  connection  with  Dr. 
Temple,  was  unacceptable  to  me.  They  held  a  meeting  of 
their  own  apart  from  me,  and  returned  him  as  their  repre¬ 
sentative  (falsely  purporting,  therefore,  to  be  chosen  by 
the  Head  atid  Assistant  masters);  and,  in  spite  of  my  pro¬ 
test  and  objection,  he  took  his  seat  at  the  Board. 

My  first  passage  of  friction  with  the  new  Body  was  in 
the  spring  of  1872,  when,  a  boarding-house  falling  vacant, 
it  lay  with  me  to  appoint  to  it  from  among  the  assistants. 
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I  selected  one,  of  my  own  appointment,  on  whom  I  could 
rely  for  loyal  support,  passing  over  several  of  the  hostile 
clique,  then  seniors — on  the  staff.  This  of  course  gave 
umbrage  to  those  thus  passed  over.  Shortly  after  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Governing  Body 
(the  then  Bishop  of  Worcester),  requesting  me  to  make  no 
appointment  until  the  “  Regulations  ”  then  preparing 
should  be  completed.  Of  course  the  purpose  was  to  frame 
some  “  regulation  ”  restricting  the  Headmaster’s  free  action 
in  such  cases.  I  wrote  back  to  say  that  the  appointment  was 
already  made.  A  number  of  the  assistants  then  addressed 
a  memorial  of  grievance  to  them,  posing  as  faithful  men 
whose  claims  of  long  service  had  been  disregarded.  These 
were  the  very  men  whom,  less  than  a  year  before,  the 
trustees  had  censured  as  giving  only  “  nominal  support  ” 
to  the  Headmaster.  The  Governors  passed  a  sulky  min¬ 
ute,  to  the  effect  that  “  they  refrained  from  expressing  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Headmaster’s  discretion  in  this  case.”  No  one 
wanted  them  to  “express  approval.”  The  matter  was  strict¬ 
ly  within  my  competency,  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  let 
it  alone.  I  may  add  by  the  way,  that  the  “  regulations  ” 
in  question  were  not  yet  completed  in  January,  1874,  and 
that  to  keep  a  boarding-house  even  half  that  time  without 
a  responsible  head  would  have  been  absurd.  The  minute 
of  course  could  only  be  viewed  as  hostile,  and  as  patroniz¬ 
ing  the  complaint  of  the  hostile  clique.  That  is  no  doubt 
why  it  was  at  once  surreptitiously  published  in  a  local  pa¬ 
per  a  few  days  later — I  have  reason  to  believe  by  the 
agency  or  contrivance  of  Bishop  Temple  or  some  other  of 
my  opponents  on  the  Board  ;  who,  as  I  shall  further  show, 
stuck  at  nothing  to  damage  one  whom  their  official  posi¬ 
tion  enabled  them  to  persecute  with  impunity.  They  were 
prepared,  as  I  shall  further  show,  to  violate  for  this  the 
rules  of  official  honor  and  confidence  which  had  hitherto 
always  prevailed  among  the  Rugby  Governors.  Possibly, 
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of  course,  some  of  the  hostile  clique  of  masters  may  have 
been  the  agents  of  the  piracy  of  the  minute.  But  no  one 
will  think  it  likely  that  they  would  thus  have  presumed, 
unless  secure  of  the  countenance  or  connivance  of  their 
patrons  on  the  Board.  Taking  all  the  facts  into  view, 
readers  will,  I  think,  regard  this  minute  as  passed  in  order 
that  it  might  thus  leak  out  into  publicity  to  my  detriment. 
It  was  in  itself  so  purely  negative  as  to  have  no  operative 
force  ;  but,  served  up  in  the  public  prints  with  ex-parte 
comments,  it  had  of  course  a  disquieting  character.  Most 
certainly  the  Board  never  made  any  inquiry  as  to  who  thus 
pirated  a  record  in  their  own  official  keeping ;  which 
exactly  squares  with  the  notion  that  some  of  them,  or  their 
creatures,  contrived  it,  and  the  rest  connived  at  it. 

In  the  same  spring  of  1872  fell  the  public  solemn 
thanksgiving  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  for  the  recovery  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  from  a  dangerous  illness.  We  were 
not  at  Rugby,  like  Eton  and  Harrow,  close  to  London, 
the  former  indeed  under  the  wing  of  royalty  at  Windsor. 
I  had  decided  therefore  to  give  no  leave  or  facilities  for 
boys  or  masters  to  attend,  but  keep  my  school  outside  the 
show.  But  late  one  Saturday  night  came  an  official  tele¬ 
gram  that  a  number  of  tickets  for  the  Cathedral,  distribu¬ 
table  among  the  public  schools,  were  posted  already  to  me 
for  use  on  Tuesday  following.  This  being  equivalent  to  a 
royal  invitation  turned  our  disciplinal  flank  most  suddenly. 
The  intervention  of  Sunday  gave  time  to  consider,  and 
early  on  Monday  the  needful  arrangements  were  made.  It 
became  no  longer  possible  to  refuse  leave  to  boys  who  had 
invitations  from  relatives,  etc.,  in  London,  and  indeed,  all 
the  higher  forms  being  broken  up,  it  became  the  policy 
rather  to  encourage  these,  in  order  that  the  minimum  of 
the  disappointed  might  be  left,  to  give  trouble  in  our  ab¬ 
sence.  In  order  to  insure  against  being  too  late,  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  to  London  on  the  Monday.  I  made  a 
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short  address  to  the  boys  at  the  last  calling-over,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  their  loyalty  and  good  order ;  as  the  fair  fame  of 
Rugby  would  be  for  some  two  days  in  their  keeping  rather 
than  in  mine.  Some  half-dozen  of  the  number  who  went 
earned  impositions  by  returning  late ;  but  the  number  who 
stayed,  some  three-fifths  of  the  whole,  gave  the  few  mas¬ 
ters  and  prepostors  among  them  no  trouble  at  all ;  and  I 
had  not,  although  I  returned  with  an  anxious  heart  after  a 
thirty  hours’  absence,  a  single  report  of  any  misconduct.  I 
of  course  knew  that  any  lapse  of  discipline  would  be  eag¬ 
erly  pounced  upon  to  my  discredit.  And,  indeed,  if  disci¬ 
pline  had  not  been  in  a  thoroughly  wholesome  state,  such  a 
strain  suddenly  put  upon  it  would  have  revealed  a  flaw 
somewhere.  Here,  therefore,  again  I  submit  that,  had  I 
been  so  deficient  in  tact  and  judgment  as  malignant  depreci¬ 
ation  had  represented,  this  was  just  the  occasion  to  ex¬ 
plode  my  incapacity.  I  will  only  add  that  I  took  care, 
among  the  dense  throngs  massed  in  all  accessible  parts  of 
the  great  cathedral,  to  look  up  my  own  little  flock,  high 
up  in  a  spar-built  gallery  under  an  arch  supporting  the 
dome.  The  greatest  surprise  to  me  was  that  the  press-gang 
for  once  let  us  alone.  1  suppose  there  was  too  much  big- 
game  in  the  open,  for  the  “  snipers  ”  to  think  us  just  then 
worth  their  powder  and  shot.  * 

In  the  summer  of  this  year,  busy  with  the  forwarding 
of  the  “  Tercentenary  buildings,”  including  an  enlargement 
of  the  School  chapel,^  I  entertained  as  a  guest  Dr.  Vaughan, 
of  whom  mention  is  made  above.  He  recounted  some  in¬ 
teresting  anecdotes  of  his  own  period,  and  of  Dr.  Arnold  in 
particular,  for  which  I  regret  that  I  cannot  here  find  space. 
I  rather  think  I  discussed  with  him  my  purpose  of  using 
the  restored  chapel  daily  instead  of  the  morning  prayers  in 

*The  actual  Tercentenary  of  the  Foundation  occurred  in  1867,  when 
a  large  subscription  was  collected,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee  of 
Old  Kugbeians,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  thus  applied. 
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Big  School — a  rite  scanty  in  reverential  associations. 
When  later,  although  my  own  mind  was  made  up,  I  put 
this  change  to  a  vote  at  a  masters’  meeting,  I  found  my 
colleagues  just  two  to  one  against  it,  and  fertile  in  objec¬ 
tions  which  I  could  not  regard  as  serious.  The  consecra¬ 
tion  of  the  restored  chapel  (on  October  19,  1872,  a  Satur¬ 
day)  was  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  who  preached  from 
Ex.  XX.  24,  “  In  all  places  where  I  record  my  Name,”  etc., 
the  best  address  I  ever  heard  from  him.  In  it  he  referred 
to  “  the  dedication  of  the  restored  building  in  a  solemn 
manner  to  the  celebration  of  Divine  Worship  day  by  day^ 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  henceforth  for  ever.”  One  might  infer 
that  he  would  not  have  rated  my  colleagues’  objections 
more  seriously  than  I  did  myself.  I  had  to  propose  his 
and  Mr.  Newdegate’s  (local  M.P.)  health,  as  the  trustees  and 
governors  present.  In  their  replies  both  alike  avoided  say¬ 
ing  a  word  in  recognition  of  my  difficulties,  or  in  support 
of  my  authority,  or  in  rebuke  and  deprecation  of  the 
party  strife  of  which  I  had  been  made  the  victim,  or  even 
of  the  guerilla  warfare  kept  up  by  the  press-gang.  The 
plain  inference  was  that  they  had  been  captured  by  the 
Temple  faction.  The  assistant  masters  had  naturally  on 
such  an  occasion  parties  of  old  pupils  in  their  own  Houses. 
Some,  however,  accepted  my  invitation,  and  when  the 
Headmaster’s  health  was  proposed,  ostentatiously  de¬ 
clined  the  usual  compliance.  One  of  these  was  Mr.  J.  M. 
Wilson ;  and  when  some  one,  later,  challenged  the  fact  as 
unseemly,  he,  as  reported  to  me,  said,  he  “  was  very  sorry, 
but  there  was  no  sherry  at  his  table.”  Of  course  he  had 
only  to  ask  for  it.  He  is  now  Archdeacon  of  Manchester, 
but  in  1872  was  a  layman. 

On  a  later  occasion,  when  I  invited  all  the  staff — I  think 
it  was  to  meet  the  Bishop  of  Worcester,  coming  to  confirm 
the  boys — only  those  of  my  own  appointment  accepted ; 
the  rest  found  some  excuse  and  were  absent.  On  the  Sun- 
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day  following^,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Dr.  Claughton),  O. 
R.,  preached  to  us.  He  referred  to  “  controversies  about 
holy  doctrines  and  matters  of  faith  which  had  not  in  his 
own  school-boy  period  shaken  men’s  minds  as  to  the  stan¬ 
dards  of  authority  ” — referring  presumably  to  the  then  re¬ 
cent  contest  provoked  by  Bishop  Temple  and  other  authors 
of  the  “  Essays  and  Reviews  ”  volume.  But  he  dealt  in 
generalities  only,  and  left  the  point  of  disobedience  to  au¬ 
thority  untouched.  Thus  he  did  nothing  to  strengthen 
my  hands. 

This  naturally  leads  me  to  give  a  few  samples  of  the  re¬ 
ligious  teaching  which  I  in  fact  had  found  current  in  the 
School.  I  found  in  the  hands  of  the  Upper  boys,  recom¬ 
mended  for  theological  study,  “  The  Golden  Treasury 
Psalter,”  i.  e.  the  Psalms  critically  discussed  and  dished 
up  with  the  mushroom-sauce  of  conjecture,  on  a  supposed 
chronological  basis  for  which  no  adequate  data  exist ; 
and  which  still  later  conjecture  has  to  a  great  extent  upset 
and  reversed.  In  its  explanations  the  Christian  idea  is 
wholly  struck  out.  If  a  New  Testament  passage  is  quoted 
in  the  notes,  it  is  not  as  having  the  slightest  authority  in 
deciding  the  sense  ;  but  merely  as  one  might  quote  Her¬ 
odotus  to  illustrate  Pindar’s  Odes.  Take  Ps.  cxviii.  22, 
“  The  Stone  which  the  builders  refused,”  etc., — a  test  pass¬ 
age,  as  being  applied  by  our  Lord  to  himself.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  referring  to  him  or  quoting  his  words,  an  exposi¬ 
tion  is  adopted  which  exactly  negatives  what  he  affirms, 
and  asserts  what  he  denies,  as  will  be  seen  on  comparing 
the  note  with  those  words  in  St.  Matt.  xxi.  42,  43.  Simi¬ 
lar  purely  neologian  expositions  are  given  of  Ps.  xvi.  and 
cx.,  similarly  claimed  for  his  Master  by  St.  Peter  in  Acts 
ii.  25  (cf.  xiii.  35-37),  and  by  the  Lord  for  himself  in  St.  Matt 
xxii.  43-44.  “  The  Psalter  interpreted  without  prejudice 

arising  from  Christianity  ”  would  very  closely  explain  the 
exegetic  standpoint  of  the  book. 
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Again,  I  found  a  custom  existing,  and  observed  it, — one 
of  inviting  the  clerical  masters  to  preach  in  the  School 
cliapel  occasionally,  especially  during  Lent.  On  one 
Good  Friday,  one  of  these,  accepting,  preached  from  Isa. 
liii.  (I  forget  which  verse) — a  passage  time-out-of-mind  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Day’s  .solemnity,  as  prophetic  of  its  Di¬ 
vine  Sufferer.  The  preacher,  however,  went  off  on  a  line 
of  Bunsenian  or  Ewaldian  exegesis,  I  forget  which,  and 
at  the  clo.se  of  his  discourse  only  noticed  the  Christian  tra¬ 
dition  to  reject  it.  I  don’t  think  he  condescended  so  far 
as  to  refer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  Ethiopian  in  his  study  of 
this  very  passage  in  Actsviii.  34-35,  with  the  Evangelist’s 
reply  by  “  preaching  unto  him  Jesus  ”  ;  nor  to  the  Apos¬ 
tle’s  direct  reference  of  it  to  his  Master  in  i  Pet.  ii.  12. 
And  this  pabulum  of  the  dry  husks  of  criticism  was  what 
some  of  my  colleagues  thought  wholesome  for  the  youth 
under  their  care  and  mine,  as  though  regarding  the  boy¬ 
hood  of  Rugby  as  a  corpus  vile  on  which  to  try  the  haphaz¬ 
ard  experiments  of  ephemeral  criticism.  I  say  “  ephem¬ 
eral,”  because  we  have  had,  since  the  Arnold- Bun.sen 
period,  Strauss  and  the  Tiibingenists,  Colenso  and  the 
arithmetic  school,  Jowett  and  the  amphibian,  the  Seven 
Essayists  and  Reviewers  (among  them  Bishop  Temple), 
besides  Professors  Wellhausen,  Cheyne,  and  who  knows 
how  many  more  ?  As  regards  the  third  of  these,  my  old 
tutor  Dean  Mansel  once  amused  a  theological  symposium 
with  the  following  jeu  d' esprit^  in  the  style  of  Lear’s 
“  Book  of  Nonsense  ”  : — 

“  There  once  was  a  Bishop  Colen.so, 

Who  counted  from  one  up  to  ten  so, 

That  he  deem’d  the  Levitical 
Writings  uncritical, 

And  went  out  to  tell  the  black  men  so  !  ” 

In  the  summer  of  I  cannot  recall  which  year,  I  received  a 
formal  complaint,  from  a  parent,  of  the  insidious  teachings 
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by  which  another  of  my  colleagues,  a  form-master,  was  un¬ 
dermining  the  faith  of  his  form  in  a  large  part  of  the  early 
scriptural  narrative.  My  faithful  colleague.  Rev.  L.  F. 
Burrows,  had  had  a  son  in  the  same  form  under  the  same 
teaching,  and  what  I  heard  from  him  entirely  confirmed 
the  charge.  Among  the  thanksgivings  every  Founder’s 
Day,  the  School  included  one  for  the  bringing  up  its  mem¬ 
bers  “  to  godliness  and  good  learning  ”  ;  to  illustrate  which 
I  found  a  set  of  exceptionally  talented  men  busy  in  fling- 
ing  abroad  the  fire-brands  of  intellectual  doubt  among  the 
intellectual  weaklings  committed  to  their  teaching.  The 
youngsters  were  incapable  of  applying  any  tests  to  these 
novelties  of  later-day  creation  ;  but  quite  capable  of  seeing 
their  contradiction  to  all  which  they  had  previously  been 
taught  to  believe  and  venerate.  The  only  result  must 
needs  be  to  shake  their  faith  in  all  authoritative  teaching. 
If  this  be  not  to  “  offend  the  little  ones,”  the  intellectual 
weaklings,  “  who  believe,”  I  see  not  how  the  offense  can 
be  committed. 

The  form-master  incriminated  was  a  man  of  exceptional 
talent  and  winning  manners,  and  had,  after  being  elected 
fellow  of  a  distinguished  college,  resigned  that  post,  owing 
to  his  feeling  himself  unable  to  make  or  continue  a  profes¬ 
sion  of  faith  which  that  body  then  required  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  We  all  respected  the  obedience  to  conscientious 
scruples  which  led  him  to  make  the  sacrifice.  But  the 
thing  to  notice  is  that  this  fact,  that  doubts  had  vanquished 
faith,  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  placed  by  Dr.  Tem¬ 
ple  and  continuing  down  to  my  time  in  charge  of  this 
form,  including  its  “religious”  teaching,  with  the  results 
stated  above.  In  my  last  year,  as  will  be  further  seen,  the 
interminable  rasping  of  newspaper  controversy  so  far  di¬ 
minished  the  numbers  that  it  became  necessary  to  dismiss 
some  of  the  staff.  Having  then  forced  upon  me  the  ques¬ 
tion,  which  to  select  for  notice  to  quit,  I  selected  this  gen- 
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tlenian ;  and  was  at  once  denounced  by  the  Governors  as 
having  violated  the  “traditions  and  customs  of  Rugby.” 
One  of  the  two  bishops  on  their  Board,  the  one  who  best 
knew  the  facts,  led,  and  the  other  joined,  in  this  cry  against 
me.  They  were  both  bound  by  their  sacred  office  and  its  sol¬ 
emn  vows,  to  uphold  and  approve  my  course  in  ridding 
the  School  of  a  teacher  of  unfaith.  They  took  the  oppo¬ 
site  course,  and  dismissed  77te.  These  sacred  “traditions,” 
thus  violated,  were  at  most  of  fifteen  years’  standing,  i.e. 
dated  from  Dr.  Temple’s  introduction  of  them:  “Full 
well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep 
your  own  tradition.”  These  facts  suggest  that  my  known 
opposition  to  anti-scriptural  teaching  and  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  unfaith  was  the  real  cause,  although  not  the  avowed 
pretext,  of  my  dismissal. 

The  boys  were  encouraged  by  special  prizes  to  make 
special  studies  in  the  last  term  of  each  year  of  any  branch 
which  they  preferred — “theology”  included.  One  aspirant 
entered  as  a  “theological”  study  Stanley’s  “Sinai  and  Pal¬ 
estine.”  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  “Sinai”  and  “Pales¬ 
tine”  were  geographical  terms,  that  I  heartily  concurred 
in  the  interest  of  the  book,  but  that  it  had  got  into,  the 
wrong  column.  He  took  it  up  as  “geography,”  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  got  his  prize : — a  mere  straw  on  the  current  this,  but 
still  enough  to  show  its  drift. 

And  here,  as  ever,  I  seek  to  dig  down  to  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  bed-rock  of  first  principles.  Criticism,  “higher”  or 
lower  (and  within  its  limits  I  highly  value  it),  is  alike  in 
this,  that,  being  a  human  science,  it  can  deal  only  with 
human  thoughts  clothed  in  human  language.  All  science 
stops  at  the  phenomenal.  Let  criticism  do  its  utmost  in 
that  sphere.  Who  fears  it?  But  when  the  Bible  has  been 
dealt  with,  as  the  cant  phrase  is,  “like  any  other  book,” 
there  remains  that  in  which  it  is  unlike  any  other  book — 
the  unknown  quantity,  the  irreducible  element  of  inspira- 
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tion,  unamenable  to  any  critical  process,  unaccountable  to 
any  critical  canons.  This  may  not  seldom  open  a  wide 
gulf  between  what  criticism  presents  as  its  own  results, 
and  what  a  Christian,  with  faith  in  inspiration,  can  accept 
To  deduct  those  former  results  from  these  latter,  and  strike 
a  balance,  implies  that  the  two  are  commensurable,  and 
this  is  what,  with  all  my  respect  for  criticism,  I  deny. 
But,  waiving  for  a  moment  wholly  the  spiritual  aspect  of 
the  question,  and  taking  merely  the  intellectual,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  such  teaching  was  to  set  young  minds  fishing  for 
doubts  and  flaws — exactly  against  the  primary  educational 
maxim,  discentem  credere  oportet.  The  critical  processes 
on  which  the  teaching  mainly  rested,  were  such  as  no  av¬ 
erage  boy’s  mind  could  follow  or  fathom.  It  presented,  as 
conclusions  ascertained  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  what 
really  rested  on  slender  presumptions,  on  undue  assump¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  subjective  processes  of  ingenious  minds 
It  therefore  tended,  if  regarded  simply  as  a  mental  exer¬ 
cise,  rather  to  weaken  than  to  strengthen  the  faculties 
which  it  exercised.  For  I  hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  the 
youthful  mind  is  itself  affected  by,  and  sympathizes  with, 
the  quality  of  the  material  supplied  to  it.  If  this  be  un- 
.sound  or  unstable,  then  that  mind’s  own  soundness  and 
stability  is  permanently  impaired.  When  faculties  are 
fully  matured,  this  result  need  not  follow ;  but  while  im¬ 
mature,  it  is,  I  believe,  unavoidable.  But  when  we 
member  that  all  the  youngsters  thus  experimented  upon 
had  the  status  of  catechumens  in  Christ,  it  seems  to  me 
impossible  duly  to  characterize  the  wantonness  of  treach¬ 
ery  which  thus  could  deal  with  them;  or  the  awful 
spousibility  attaching  to  those  who,  being  in  foremost 
place  in  the  church,  abetted  and  upheld  the  system  and 
the  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  experiment. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

LABOR  LEGISLATION. 

BY  WTI.UAM  COX  COCHRAN,  K3Q. 

1. 

I  ENVY  another  person  the  wealth  that  he  has  acquired 
and  I  am  able  to  take  it  from  him  by  force  or  stealth. 
Why  shouldn’t  I?  My  family  needs  bread  and  clothing, 
I  have  none  to  give  them.  My  neighbor  has  more  than  he 
can  possibly  use.  Why  shouldn’t  I  compel  him  to  divide 
with  me?  If  I  am  unable  by  myself  to  take  it,  why  should 
I  not  combine  with  others  as  needy  as  myself  and  thus 
force  the  coveted  surrender,  or  division? 

A  company  borrows  a  million  of  capital,  and  with  it 
erects  buildings,  and  fits  them  up  with  boilers,  engines,  and 
expensive  machinery,  and  employs  a  thousand  men  to  turn 
out  some  manufactured  product.  Trade  falls  off ;  compe¬ 
tition  becomes  fierce;  the  company  must  reduce  wages,  or 
suspend  operations,  or  go  on  at  a  loss  and  sink  the  bor¬ 
rowed  capital.  Should  not  the  thousand  men  insist  on  the 
latter  course,  and  use  force  and  intimidation,  if  necessary, 
to  accompli.sh  their  purpose? 

These  and  many  similar  questions  have  been  asked,  with 
more  or  less  directness  and  force,  in  late  years  and  by  per¬ 
sons  disposed  to  back  up  their  convictions  by  appropriate 
action.  The  answer  that  suggests  itself  to  most  minds  is, 
that  all  such  action  is  contrary  to  law.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  community,  this  answer  is 
generally  considered  all-sufficient,  and  people  do  not  trouble 
themselves  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  the  law. 
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Anarchists  affirm  that  this  is  no  answer  at  all ;  that  it  is 
a  mere  evasion  to  say  that  anything  is  contrary  to  law. 
If  laws  interfere  with  what  they  term  “natural  rights,” 
they  ought  not  to  be  obeyed ;  and  if  any  rulers  attempt  to 
enforce  such  laws,  they  ought  to  be  resisted  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  overthrown.  They  argue,  with  a  certain  deceptive 
plausibility,  that  all  our  legislation  and  framework  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  designed  to  favor  a  certain  pampered  class, 
and  to  deprive  all  the  rest  of  their  “natural  rights”;  and 
that  laws  and  government  ought  to  be  abolished  or  openly 
defied.  Most  legislation  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  law-abid¬ 
ing.  Laws  protecting  the  rights  of  property  benefit  main¬ 
ly  those  who  have  property.  Laws  protecting  life  and 
chastity  benefit  mainly  those  who  value  life  and  are  virtu¬ 
ous.  Laws  for  the  preservation  of  decency  and  good  order 
benefit  mainly  the  sober  and  fastidious;  while  they  deprive 
many  people  of  almost  the  only  enjoyment  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  taking. 

But  such  laws  also  bless  the  whole  community,  includ¬ 
ing  even  those  who  are  tempted  to  violate  them ;  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  plainer  to  the  student  of  history  than  that  those  who 
are  lowest  in  the  social  scale  and  most  likely  to  complain 
of  existing  conditions  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
worse  off  in  an  age  when  might  made  right.  The  sim¬ 
plest  code  of  laws  that  it  would  be  possible  to  frame  would 
restrict  in  some  measure  the  exercise  of  what  might  be 
termed  “natural  rights,”  and  afford  artificial  protection  to 
life,  chastity,  and  property. 

The  fallacy  of  the  argument  consists  in  confusing  the 
purely  theoretical  right  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  whose 
“right  there  is  none  to  dispute,”  with  the  rights  of  a  man 
who  is  a  member  of  an  organized  society  in  which  there 
are  many  men,  who  must  have  every  right  that  he  claims 
for  himself,  and  each  of  whom  must  submit  to  some  limi¬ 
tation  of  his  rights  in  order  that  others  may  enjoy  theirs. 
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Article  III.  of  the  Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  asserts, 
“When  men  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  surrender 
up  some  of  their  natural  rights  to  that  society^  in  order  to 
insure  the  protection  of  others;  and  without  such  an  equiv¬ 
alent,  the  surrender  is  void.”  ^  It  would  be  better  to  say 
that  when  men  are  born  into  a  state  of  society  their  nat¬ 
ural  rights  are  only  such  as  may  be  exercised  without  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  rights  of  others.  If  my  right  to  acquire 
property  is  directly  opposed' to  another’s  right  to  hold  and 
enjoy  it,  it  is  evident  that  both  rights  cannot  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  same  article  at  the  same  time ;  and,  as 
the  right  which  grows  out  of  possession  has  ever  been  es¬ 
teemed  superior  to  the  right  which  springs  from  desire^  so¬ 
ciety  restrains  and  punishes  me  if  I  attempt  to  take  that 
which  belongs  to  another.  The  conflict  between  their  so- 
called  “  natural  rights  ”  and  social  order  begins  with  the 
cradle.  As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  reach  out  and  take 
anything,  it  asserts  its  natural  right  to  appropriate  what  it 
chooses,  and  objects  strenuously  to  any  interference  with 
that  right.  At  the  same  time,  it  resists  with  all  its  might 
the  efforts  to  take  from  it  anything  which  it  has  once  ac¬ 
quired.  There  is  as  much  worldly  wisdom  as  wit  in  the 
old  parody  of  the  catechism,  “  What  is  the  chief  end  of 
man?  Ans.  To  keep  all  he’s  got,  and  get  all  he  can.” 

But,  in  a  family  where  anything  like  good  government 
prevails,  children  learn  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  and 
to  subdue  their  own  passions,  at  so  early  an  age  that  they 
do  not  themselves  know  how  or  when.  The  child  that  is 
happy  enough  to  have  brothers  and  sisters  of  nearly  the 
same  age  learns  this  lesson  more  readily  than  one  who  is 
an  only  child.  It  is  only  when  they  become  sophomores 
in  college,  or  are  brought  face  to  face  with  some  great 
temptation  in  after  life,  that  their  views  of  right  and  wrong 
become  obscured,  and  their  “  natural  right  ”  asserts  itself 
^  The  italics  are  oars. 
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to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  rights.  The  anarchist,  as  a 
rule,  is  a  man,  or  woman,  who  has  had  no  home  training, 
who  has  been  brought  up  in  brutal  surroundings,  or  who 
has  been  taught  from  infancy  that  his  poverty  is  the  fault 
of  the  well-to-do,  and  that  justice  demands  a  re-distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth.  The  child  who  has  had  to  submit  to  wise 
parental  government  at  home  and  to  discipline  at  school, 
has  no  difficulty  in  adjusting  himself  to  the  requirements 
of  civil  government.  One  reason  why  ignorance  of  the 
law  is  never  an  excuse  for  its  violation  is,  that  the  average 
citizen,  without  ever  having  read  or  heard  the  law,  in¬ 
stinctively  conforms.  It  is  seldom  that  general  laws, 
which  bear  the  test  of  coristitutional  analysis^  require  of 
the  citizen  anything  which  he  would  not  naturally  do,  or 
prohibit  him  from  doing  anything  which  he  would  not 
naturally  shrink  from  doing.  Mark  the  qualifying  words! 
The  laws,  to  meet  with  such  happy  acquiescence,  must  be 
general^  i.e.,  adapted  to  secure  the  welfare  of  all,  and  must 
bear  alike  on  all,  and  not  be  framed  to  advance  the  interests 
of  a  particular  class,  at  the  expense  of  all  others;  and  they 
must  be  constitutional^  i.e.,  they  must  not  transgress  or  go 
beyond  the  bounds  fixed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
or  of  the  United  States,  with  both  of  which  a  citizen  of 
average  intelligence  has  some  familiarity. 

Most  of  onr  state  constitutions  start  out  with  a  “  Bill  of 
Rights,”  i.e.,  a  statement  of  those  rights  of  the  citizen 
which  the  constitution  is  designed  to  secure,  and  which 
the  legislature  must  not  violate.  While  differing  slightly 
in  the  language  employed,  the  very  first  section  in  most 
constitutions  agrees  substantially  with  this,  from  the  Ohio 
Constitution : — 

“Sec.  I.  All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have  cer¬ 
tain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of  enjoying  and  defend¬ 
ing  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing,  and  protecting  property,  and 
seeking  and  obtaining  happiness  and  safety." 
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In  Iowa,  in  addition  to  other  constitutional  provisions, 
they  have  the  following: — 

"  Art.  I.  Sec.  VI.  All  laws  of  a  general  nature  shall  have  a  uniform 
operation;  the  General  Assembly  shall  not  grant  to  any  citizen  or  class 
of  citizens  privileges  or  immunities  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall 
not  equally  belong  to  all  citizens.” 

And  in  Oregon,  the  following; — 

•*  Sec.  XX.  No  law  shall  lie  passed  granting  to  any  citizen  or  class  of 
citizens  privileges  or  in]inunities  which,  upon  the  same  terms,  shall  not 
equally  belong  to  all  citizens.” 

The  same  thing  is  expressed  in  different  terms,  or  im¬ 
plied,  in  nearly  every  other  state  constitution.  Legislation 
wliich  abridges  or  denies  any  of  these  declared  rights  is 
said  to  be  “unconstitutional,”  and  is  void. 

There  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  controversy 
between  tho.se  who  assert  the  individual’s  right  to  eat, 
drink,  dre.^s,  and  behave  himself  as  he  chooses,  and  those 
who  assert  the  right  to  restrict  by  severe  legi.slation  all 
such  conduct  as  seems  to  them  prejudicial  to  morals  and 
good  order.  The  controversies  over  temperance  laws  and 
Sunday-closing  laws  are  illustrations  in  point.  But  the 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  property  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
our  whole  system  of  government,  and  cannot  be  temoved 
or  weakened  without  endangering  the  whole  structure. 
Now  to  be  “free  and  independent” — to  enjoy  “liberty” — 
means,  not  merely  to  be  out  of  prison  and  free  from  phys¬ 
ical  restraint,  but  to  be  untrammeled  in  the  exercise  of  all 
God-given  faculties,  subject  only  to  such  restraints  as  are 
necessary  for  the  common  good — that  is  everybody' s  good — 
to  live  and  work  wdiere  one  wills,  to  earn  one’s  livelihood 
in  any  lawful  calling,  and  to  pursue  any  lawful  trade  or 
avocation. 

A  strike  is,  professedly,  a  unanimous  agreement  among 
the  employees  of  a  particular  railroad  or  employer  to  quit 
work  until  certain  conditions  are  complied  with ;  such  as, 
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the  raising  of  the  scale  of  wages,  the  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labor,  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  superintendent,  the 
provision  of  better  means  for  securing  their  health  and 
safety,  etc. 

Whether  justifiable  or  not,  in  the  sense  that  their  de¬ 
mands  ought  to  be  granted,  no  one  questions  the  legal 
right  of  employees,  who  are  not  otherwise  bound  by  virtue 
of  some  contract,  to  quit  work  whenever  they  please.  This 
is  a  liberty  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  If  the  demand 
for  labor  of  that  particular  kind  is  greater  than  the  supply, 
or  there  is  real  unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  men,  the 
strike  is  likely  to  be  successful,  when  conducted  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  lawful  manner;  and  to  such  a  strike  there  can  be  no 
valid  objection. 

If,  however,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  the  supply  of  work¬ 
men  skilled  in  that  particular  art  is  much  greater  than  the 
demand ;  or,  if  some  would  rather  continue  working  than 
to  quit ;  or,  if  the  work  is  of  a  character  which  can  be 
learned  in  a  short  time  by  the  average  laborer,  the  strike 
is  bound  to  fail,  unless  those  who  quit  work  can  compel 
the  others  to  go  with  them,  and  can  prevent  other  men, 
who  are  anxious  to  work,  from  taking  their  places.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  strikers  are  not  content  to 
exercise  their  inherent  and  inalienable  rights  to  quit  work^ 
but  they  seek  at  once,  by  threats  and  intimidation  and  ac¬ 
tual  violence,  to  deprive  other  men  of  their  rights  to  con- 
tinuCy  or  to  begitiy  or  to  resume  work. 

If  the  controversy  is  between  an  ordinary  manufacturer 
and  his  men,  and  no  very  great  outrage — such  as  the  wan¬ 
ton  destruction  of  life  or  property — is  committed,  the  strike 
may  be  carried  on  for  weeks  and  even  months,  by  really 
unlawful  methods,  without  bringing  that  pressure  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  bear,  which,  wdien  once  aroused,  crushes  the 
life  out  of  every  unlawful  enterprise.  Whenever  a  strike 
directly  affects  the  comfort  and  safety  of  an  otherwise  in- 
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different  public,  it  is  doomed  to  failure.  Railroad  strikes, 
even  when  supported  by  the  most  powerful  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  world,  have  been  suppressed  without  accom¬ 
plishing  anything  but  a  destruction  of  property,  or  the 
loss  of  a  few  lives,  because,  not  only  the  rights  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  work  have  been  interfered  with,  but  the 
rights  of  the  traveling  public,  and  of  all  persons  interested 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  transportation  of  goods  and 
mails.  The  “sympathetic  strike”  ordered  by  Debs  was 
bound  to  fail,  because  the  rights  it  assumed  to  promote 
were  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  injuries  inflicted 
on  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Taught  by  bitter  experience,  the  shrewder  organizers  of 
labor  have  been  seeking  to  accomplish,  under  the  forms  of 
law,  what  they  could  not  accomplish  in  open  violation  of 
it.  They  have  gone  to  the  opposite  extreme  from  the  an¬ 
archists,  and  argue  that  anything  they  can  succeed  in  put¬ 
ting  on  the  statute-books  is  law.^  and  that  there  are  no 
rights  which  may  not  be  annihilated  by  legislation.  Class 
legislation  has  taken  the  place,  to  some  extent,  of  strikes; 
and  employers  are  forced  to  do  things,  and  to  submit  to 
things,  by  threats  of  fines  and  imprisonment  to  be  judi¬ 
cially  imposed  under  some  act  of  state  legislation,  which 
no  strike  could  compel  them  to  do. 

About  six  years  ago  the  stone-cutters  in  New  York 
inaugurated  a  strike  with  a  “boycott”  and  all  modern  at¬ 
tachments,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  building- 
contractors  from  using  cut,  dressed,  carved,  or  polished 
stone  imported  from  any  other  State,  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  cutting,  dressing,  carving,  and  polishing  of 
all  stones  and  marbles  used  in  building.  It  was  nothing 
to  them  that  the  freight  charges  were  less  on  dressed  stone 
than  on  the  rough ;  that  the  work  could  be  done  cheaper 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  quarries  than  in  a  large  city ; 
and  that  it  was  much  more  convenient  for  the  builders. 
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the  public,  and  everybody,  except  the  stone-cutters  them¬ 
selves,  to  have  the  stone  delivered  at  the  building  in  a  con¬ 
dition  for  immediate  use,  than  to  have  the  street  and  prem¬ 
ises  obstructed  by  large  masses  of  unhewn  stone,  and  a 
large  number  of  workmen  making  the  chips  fly  in  all  di¬ 
rections  from  their  chisels.  Some  contractors  yielded,  but 
the  majority  would  not;  and  the  work  on  most  public 
works  and  large  oflice  and  mercantile  buildings  came  to  a 
standstill,  until  the  backbone  of  the  strike  was  broken  and 
the  union  receded  from  its  position. 

On  the  loth  of  April,  1894,  the  New  York  Legislature 
passed  an  act,*  requiring  that  all  stone,  of  any  description, 
used  in  state  or  municipal  works  within  that  State,  should 
be  worked,  dressed,  or  carved  upon  the  grounds  where 
such  works  were  being  carried  on,  or  within  the  boundar¬ 
ies  of  the  State  or  municipality ;  that  a  clause  to  that  ef¬ 
fect  should  be  inserted  in  all  contracts,  authorizing  or  re¬ 
quiring  the  use  of  worked,  dressed,  or  carved  stone,  by 
state,  county,  or  municipal  authorities ;  and  if  any  con¬ 
tractor  violated  any  provision  of  this  act,  the  State  or  mu¬ 
nicipality  should  revoke  said  contract,  and  should  be  dis¬ 
charged  from  any  liability  to  such  contractor  by  reason  of 
said  contract. 

By  this  act  the  stone-cutters  of  New  York  were  benefit¬ 
ed  at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  of  the  community, 
and  of  men  of  their  own  craft  in  adjoining  States.  The 
paving-contractors  were  hurt,  among  others,  and  the  stone¬ 
cutters  of  one  locality  found  that  the  clause  requiring  stone 
to  be  dressed  upon  the  grounds  where  such  works  are  be¬ 
ing  carried  on,  was  likely  to  exclude  them  from  all  partic¬ 
ipation  in  work  in  a  neighboring  locality  in  the  same 
State.  The  New  York  City  cutters  could  not  work  on 
stone  to  be  used  in  Brooklyn,  and  vice  versa.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  these  discoveries,  the  law  was  amended,  April 

*  Chap.  277,  p.  506. 
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25,  1895, ‘  so  as  to  except  paving  blocks  and  cnished  stone, 
and  to  require  only  that  the  other  stone  should  be  worked, 
dressed,  or  carved  ivithin  the  boimdaries  of  the  State.  It 
probably  will  not  take  the  contractors  long  to  discover  that 
this  discrimination  against  the  products  of  sister  States  is 
unconstitutional  and  void. 

Laws  have  been  passed  in  several  of  the  States,  requir¬ 
ing  owners  and  operators  of  coal-mines,  when  the  miner  is 
paid  on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  coal  mined  and  deliv¬ 
ered  by  him,  to  weigh  the  coal  on  pit  cars  before  screen¬ 
ing  and  to  pay  on  such  weights,  and  forbidding  contracts 
in  the  usual  form  providing  for  the  payment  of  so  much 
per  ton  for  screened  coal.  By  screening  the  coal,  the 
slack,  which  is  comparatively  worthless,  is  separated  from 
the  lump,  egg,  and  nut  coal,  which  alone  can  be  sold  at 
market  prices.  Mine  operators,  therefore,  have  almost  in¬ 
variably  taken  the  ton  of  screened  coal  as  the  standard  by 
which  to  calculate  the  wages  of  the  miners.  The  amount 
of  slack  in  a  car  of  coal  depends  upon  the  care  with  which 
the  mining  is  done.  Haste  and  neglect  increase  the  amount 
of  waste.  The  old  rule  tends  to  make  the  men  careful, 
and  to  increase  the  quantity  of  merchantable  coal  produced 
by  a  day’s  work.  The  statutory  rule  has  the  reverse  ef¬ 
fect.  Repeated  strikes  had  failed  to  swerve  the  operators 
from  a  manifestly  fair  position,  and  so  the  aid  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  invoked.  The  Act  of  March  9,  1898,  Ohio 
Laws,  p.  33,  is  a  sample  of  this  species  of  legislation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  declared  such  a  law*  un¬ 
constitutional,  saying,  among  other  things, — 

“  The  statute  now  before  us  .  .  .  attempts  to  take  from  both  employer 
and  employee  engaged  in  the  mining  business,  the  right  and  the  power 
of  fixing  by  contract  the  amount  of  wages  the  employee  is  to  receive, 
and  the  mode  in  which  such  wages  are  to  be  asccertained.  ...  In  all 
other  kinds  of  business,  involving  the  employment  of  labor,  the  employer 
and  employee  are  left  free  to  fix  by  contract  the  amount  of  wages  to  be 
*Chap.  413,  p.  263.  *June  10,  1891,  p.  170. 
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paid,  and  the  mode  in  which  such  wages  shall  be  ascertained  and  com¬ 
puted.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  a  very  important  right  vitally  affecting 
the  interests  of  both  parties.  To  the  extent  to  which  it  is  abridged,  a 
property  right  is  taken  away.”  ^ 

In  West  Virginia,  the  Supreme  Court  divided  equally 
upon  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  a  similar  law,* 
and  the  decision  of  the  Court  below,  in  its  favor,  was  sus¬ 
tained.  The  dissenting  opinions  are  very  able  vindications 
of  the  employer’s  liberty  to  contract  with  his  employees 
for  the  payment  of  wages  in  any  mode  mutually  satisfac¬ 
tory,  and  a  justification  of  the  rule  against  which  the  law 
was  aimed.^ 

Two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  between  1887 
and  1895,  set  apart  a  day,  usually  the  first  Monday  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  as  a  public  holiday  to  be  known  as  “Labor  Day”; 
“so  that  the  laboring-classes,”  as  some  of  the  statutes 
phrase  it,  “can  have  a  day  of  rest”;  as  if  the  laboring- 
classes  had  only  that  one  day,  and  could  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  Sundays  and  the  other  legal  holidays  in  the  year! 
It  is  a  dangerous  precedent  to  make  the  business  of  the 
world  stand  still  while  a  particular  class  enjoys  itself. 
Every  class  must  have  its  own  holiday,  and  the  dies  non 
will  soon  exceed  in  number  tlie  dies  fasli^  or  the  laboring- 
class  will  enjoy  a  special  and  unconstitutional  privilege. 
The  real  design  of  “Labor  Day”  is  to  give  opportunity  for 
an  annual  display  of  the  number  and  strength  of  the  labor 
unions,  and  to  awe  into  willing  submission  the  time-serv¬ 
ing  politicians  who  are  candidates  for  the  state  legislatures 
about  this  time  of  year. 

Any  one  who  glances  through  the  statutes  of  the  several 
States  for  the  last  fourteen  years  will  see  many  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  persistent  effort  to  obtain  legislation  favoring 
particular  classes  of  laborers,  or  their  unions,  at  the  ex- 

*  Ramsey  v.  The  People,  142  III.  385,  386. 

’•Act  of  March  9,  1891,  chap.  82. 

•State  V.  Peel  Splint  Coal  Co.,  36  W.  Va.  838,  855. 
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pense  of  all  other  classes,  indicating  by  their  great  similar¬ 
ity  a  common  origin. 

We  have  laws  exempting  the  wages  of  employees  from 
attachment;  laws  making  the  claims  of  employees  pre¬ 
ferred  claims  in  case  of  the  insolvency  of  their  employers ; 
laws  subjecting  the  stockholders  of  corporations  to  individ¬ 
ual  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  company  to  its  employees, 
although  the  stock  is  fully  paid,  and  no  other  creditors  are 
allowed  to  enforce  their  claims  in  that  way ;  and  laws  mak¬ 
ing  the  claims  of  employees  a  first  lien  upon  the  franchises 
and  property,  real  and  personal,  of  their  employers,  ahead 
of  all  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  other  liens,  no  matter 
how  much  older  in  date. 

These  laws,  when  general  enough  to  include  all  em¬ 
ployees,  are  sometimes  justified  on  the  theory  that  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  community  that  no  one  should  be  made  or 
left  absolutely  destitute.  But  many  laws  are  limited  to 
particular  classes  of  employees  engaged  in  particular  occu¬ 
pations.  And  what  are  we  to  say  of  such  a  statute  as  this : 

“  In  all  actions  brought  to  recover  wages  due  any  laborer  or  servant, 
when  it  shall  a])pear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  or  jury  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  the  perfonnance  of  said  lalK)r,  that  the  laborer  or  servant 
use  his  horse  or  team,  then  said  services  shall  be  included  in  said  wages, 
and  become  a  part  of  the  judgment  for  said  wages,  and  from  such  judg¬ 
ment  nothing  shall  be  exeutpl  ”  /  ^ 

It  may  surprise  employers  in  Ohio  to  learn  that  if,  with¬ 
out  an  express  contract  with  a  servant,  he  deducts  or  re¬ 
tains  any  part  of  his  wages  for  wares,  tools,  or  machinery 
destroyed  or  damaged  by  such  servant,  he  may  be  fined 
from  twenty  dollars  to  one  hundred  dollars,  or  be  impris¬ 
oned  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  both,  and  in  addition 
thereto  be  liable  in  a  civil  action  for  double  the  amount 
withheld.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  comfort  them  to 
learn  that  a  similar  law  passed  in  Massachusetts®  to  pre- 
*  Illinois,  June  21,  1895,  p.  173. 

*Ohio  Laws,  April  29,  1891,  Vol.  88,  p.  442.  *1891,  chap.  125. 

VOL.  LVII.  No.  222.  9 
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vent  employers  from  deducting  any  part  of  the  wages  of 
employees  engaged  in  weaving,  for  imperfections  in  the 
product  due  to  carelessness  or  lack  of  skill,  is  unconstitu¬ 
tional  and  void.‘ 

Laws  have  been  passed  in  many  of  the  States  compell¬ 
ing  certain  classes  of  employers — usually  those  engaged  in 
mining  or  manufacturing — to  pay  their  employees  at  the 
end  of  every  week  (sometimes  fortnightly)  in  cash,  or  in 
checks,  or  orders  payable  at  sight  in  cash  only,  and  sub¬ 
jecting  those  who  fail  to  pay,  for  any  reason,  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.* 

In  Iowa,  operators  of  coal-mines  must  pay  their  employees 
on  the  first  and  third  Saturdays  of  every  month,  and,  on  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  for  five  days,  they  are  liable  to  the  employee  for 
one  dollar  per  day  in  addition  to  the  wages^  and  a  reason¬ 
able  attorney’s  fee  to  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action.* 

In  Kansas, 

“  A  sum  equivalent  to  a  penalty  of  five  per  cent  per  month  ”  “  shall  be¬ 
come  due  to  such  employees  as  have  not  been  paid  in  full  at  the  end  of 
the  week,”  and  ‘‘  the  penalty  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  in¬ 
cluding  all  the  time  intervening  up  to  time  of  final  payment.  .  .  .  Any 
contract  or  af^reement  made  lietween  any  such  corporation  and  any  par¬ 
ties  in  its  employ,  whose  provisions  shall  be  in  violation,  evasion,  circum¬ 
vention  of  this  act,  shall  be  unlawful  and  void."  * 

‘Commonwealth  v.  Perry,  155  Mass.  117. 

*  Pennsylvania,  June  29,  1881,  No.  147;  May  20,  1891,  No.  96;  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  March  22,  1886,  chap.  87;  1887,  chap.  399;  June  22,  1894,  chap. 
508;  May  31,  1895,  chap.  438;  April  6,  1896,  chap.  241;  June  i,  1898, 
chap.  48;  April  10,  1899,  chap.  247;  Wisconsin,  April  17,  1889,  chap.  474; 
New  Hampshire,  1887,  chap.  26;  Connecticut,  R.  S.  Sec.  1749;  1887,  chap. 
67;  Maine,  March  17,  1887,  chap.  134;  West  Virginia,  1887,  chap.  63; 
Ohio,  March  20,  1890,  Vol.  87,  p.  78;  New  York,  May  21,  1890,  chap.  388; 
May  17,  1893,  chap.  717;  May  27,  1895,  chap.  791;  Illinois,  April  23, 
1891,  p.  213;  Cothran’s  R.  S.  Sec.  1530  b.c.d.;  Tennessee,  Sept.  15,  1891, 
chap.  5;  Indiana,  March  3,  1893,  chap.  114;  Kansas,  March  10,  1893,  chap. 
187;  Iowa,  1894,  chap.  98;  Louisiana,  July  6,  1894,  No.  71;  Missouri, 
April  8,  1895,  p.  206;  May  18,  1899,  p.  305. 

*Laws  1894,  chap.  98,  p.  95. 

^  Act  of  March  10,  1893,  chap.  187,  p.  270,  Secs.  ii.  and  v. 
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Could  any  strike  surpass  such  laws  in  ferocity,  possible 
damage  to  an  employer,  and  unconstitutionality?  Has 
any  one  interested  in  passing  such  laws  stopped  to  consider 
that  employers  may,  without  fault  of  their  own,  be  tempo¬ 
rarily  disabled,  by  the  stringency  of  the  money  market,  or 
the  failure  of  their  debtors  to  pay  their  bills  exactly  on 
time  ?  Has  any  one  considered  that  without  enlisting  cap¬ 
ital,  industrial  enterprises  cannot  be  started  and  carried 
on,  and  that  every  such  law  makes  it  more  difficult  to  se¬ 
cure  the  capital  required? 

When  the  Pennsylvania  law  (June  29,  1881)  came  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  it  was  disposed  of, 
briefly  and  almost  contemptuously,  as  follows : — 

“  The  act  is  an  infringement  alike  of  the  right  of  the  employer  and 
the  employee;  more  than  this,  it  is  an  insulting  attempt  to  put  the  la¬ 
borer  under  a  legislative  tutelage,  which  is  not  only  degrading,  but  sul)- 
versive  of  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  lie  may  sell  his 
labor  for  what  he  thinks  best,  whether  tnoney  or  goods,  just  as  his  em¬ 
ployer  may  sell  his  iron  or  coal;  and  any  and  every  law  that  proposes  to 
prevent  him  from  so  doing  is  an  infringement  of  his  constitutional  privi¬ 
leges,  and  consequently  vicious  and  void.”  • 

The  Supreme  Court  of  West  Virginia,  passing  on  tlie 
law  of  1887,  .said,  among  other  things: — 

"  Every  partial  or  private  law  which  directly  proposes  to  destroy  or 
affect  individual  rights,  or  does  the  same  thing  by  restricting  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  certain  classes  of  citizens,  and  not  of  others,  when  there  is  no 
public  necessity  for  such  discrimination,  is  unconstitutional  and  void. 
Were  it  otherwise,  o<lious  individuals  or  corporate  bo<lies  would  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  one  law  and  the  mass  of  the  community  and  those  who  make 
the  law,  by  another;  whereas  a  like  general  law,  affecting  the  whole 
community  equally,  could  not  have  been  enacted.”* 

The  truth  of  this  last  remark  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
exceptions  incorporated  in  many  of  those  laws,  to  make 
them  go  through.  In  some  of  the  granger  States  the  law 
was  expressly  declared  not  to  apply  to  farmers.-^  In  Wis- 

‘Godcharles  v.  Wigeman,  113  Pa.  St.  431-437. 

*  State  V.  Goodwill,  33  W.  Va.  179,  182-183. 

’Illinois,  Act  of  May  28,  1891,  p.  212.  Kansas,  Act  of  March  10,  1893, 
chap.  187. 
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consin  it  was  expressly  declared  not  to  apply  to  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers,  coinniercial  travelers,  traveling  employees 
of  railway  and  express  companies,  and  persons  employed 
in  logging  camps,  or  in  driving,  running,  or  manufactur¬ 
ing  logs  or  lumber.  In  Massachusetts,  it  was  provided 
that  it  should  not  apply  to  cooperative  associations ^ 

The  decision  in  an  Illinois  case,  arising  under  the  statute 
of  April  23,  1891,  brings  out  very  clearly  another  practical 
objection  to  such  laws.  The  Court  says,  among  other  things: 

“  In  the  Prorer  case*  we  said,  the  privilege  of  contracting  is  l)oth  a 
lil)erty  and  a  proi)erty  right;  and  if  A  is  denied  the  right  to  contract  an<l 
acquire  property  in  the  manner  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  under  the 
law,  and  which  B,  C,  and  D  are  still  allowed  by  the  law  to  enjoy,  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  deprived  of  both  liberty  and  property  to  the  extent,  that 
he  is  thus  denied  the  right  to  contract.” 

‘‘The  restriction  of  the  right  to  contract  affects  not  only  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  and  restricts  its  right  to  contract,  but  that  of  the  employee  as  well. 
t)ne  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  it  affecls  the  employee,  out  of 
many  that  might  be  given,  may  lie  found  in  the  conditions  arising  from 
the  late  unsettled  affairs  of  the  country.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  large  numlx;rs  of  manufactories  were  shut  <16wn  because  of  the 
stringency  of  the  money  market.  Kmployers  of  labor  were  unable  to 
continue  protluction,  for  the  reason  that  no  sale  could  be  found  for  the 
pro<luct.  It  was  suggested,  in  the  intere.st  of  employees  and  employers, 
as  well  as  in  the  public  interest,  that  employees  consent  to  accept  only 
so  much  of  their  wages  as  was  actually  neces.sary  to  their  sustenance,  re¬ 
serving  paynient  of  the  balance  until  busine.ss  should  revive,  and  thus 
enable  the  factories  and  workshops  to  be  open  and  operated  with  less 
present  exi)en<liture  of  money.  Public  economists  and  leaders  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  labor  suggested  and  ailvised  this  course.  In  this  State  and  un¬ 
der  this  law  no  .such  contract  could  be  made.  .  .  .  The  corjHjrations 
would  be  j)rohibitcd  from  entering  into  such  a  contract  and,  if  they  did 
.so,  the  contract  would  be  voidable  at  the  will  of  the  employee,  and  the 
eni])loyer  subject  to  a  penalty  for  making  it.  The  employee  would, 
therefore,  be  restricted  from  making  such  a  contract  as  would  insure  to 
him  support  during  the  unsettle*!  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  residue  of 
his  wages  when  the  product  of  his  labors  could  be  sold.  The  employeei 
would,  by  the  act,  be  practically  uinler  guardianship,  their  contracts 
voidable  as  if  they  were  minors,  their  right  to  freely  contract  for  and  to 
receive  the  benefit  of  their  labor,  as  others  might  do,  denied  them.”* 

*  1887,  chap.  399.  *  141  Ill.  171. 

•Braceville  Coal  Co.  v.  the  People,  147  Ill.  66,  71,  73,  74. 
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A  law  of  Illinois^  declares 

“  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  company,  corporation,  or  or¬ 
ganization,  now  engaged  or  hereafter  to  be  engaged  in  any  mining  or 
nianufacturing  business  in  this  State,  to  engage  in,  or  be  interested  in, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  keeping  of  a  truck  store,  or  controlling  of  any 
store,  or  scheme  for  the  furnishing  of  supplies,  tools,  clothing,  provis¬ 
ions,  or  groceries  to  his,  its,  or  their  employees,  while  so  engaged  in 
mining  or  manufacturing.” 

“  Sec.  IV.  [Any  deductions  (on  account  of  goods  sold  to  employees 
on  credit  by  anybody)  may  be  recovered  by  suit]  together  with  such 
reasonable  attorney’s  fees  as  the  Court  in  its  discretion  shall  think 
proper,  and  no  offset  or  counterclaim  of  any  kind  shall  be  allowed  in 
such  action  or  proceeding.'' 

“Sec.  V.  All  attempts  to  evade  or  avoid  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
by  contract  or  otherwise,  shall  be  deemed  a  violation  thereof ;  and  for 
every  violation,  in  addition  to  the  civil  remedy  provided  for  in  Sec.  IV. 
there  shall,  on  conviction,  be  a  fine  imposed  of  not  less  than  $$o,  and 
not  more  than  $2(x>,  for  each  offense.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinoi.s,  in  a  recent  case,^  declared 
this  law  unconstitutional,  and  said,  among  other  things : — 

“In  all  that  relates  to  mining  and  manufacturing  wherein  they  differ 
from  other  branches  of  industry  we  recognize  the  supremacy  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  determine  whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what,  statutes 
•hall  be  enacted  for  their  welfare  and  that  of  operators  therein,  and  nec¬ 
essarily  affecting  them  alone.  But  keeping  stores  and  groceries  or  sup¬ 
plies  of  tools,  clothing,  and  food,  by  whatever  name,  to  sell  to  lalx)rer8 
in  mines  and  manufactories,  is  entirely  independent  of  mining  and  man¬ 
ufacturing,  and,  has  no  tendency  in  any  possible  way  to  affect  the  me¬ 
chanical  process  of  mining  and  manufacturing.  The  prohibition  of  the 
statute  operates  not  directly  upon  the  business  of  mining  and  manufac¬ 
turing,  but  upon' the  individual,  because  of  his  participation  in  that  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  imposed  for  the  ]>urpose  of  rendering  mining  and  manu¬ 
facturing  less  perilous  or  laljorious,  nor  to  restrict  or  regulate  the  status 
of  employer  and  employee  in  respects  peculiar  to  tho.se  indu.stries,  but 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  imposing  disabilities  in  contracting  as  to  t*>ols, 
clothing,  and  food,  matters  atx>ut  which  all  laliorers  must  contract  and 
«sto  which  all  lal)orers  in  every  other  branch  of  indu.slry  are  permitted 
to  contract  with  their  employers  without  any  re.strictions.” 

“The  same  act  in  substance  and  in  principle,  if  done  by  the  one  is 
lawful,  but  if  done  by  the  other  is  not  only  unlawful,  but  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine.  II  the  General  Assembly  may  thus  deprive  some 
persons  of  sub.stantial  privileges  allowed  to  other  persons  under  precisely 

‘May  28,  1891,  p.  212.  *Frorer  v.  The  People,  141  Ill.  171,  179-181. 
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the  same  conditions,  it  is  manifest  that  it  maj,  upon  like  principle,  de¬ 
prive  still  other  persons  of  other  privileges  in  contracting,  which,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances,  are  enjoyed  by  all  but  the  prohibited 
class.” 

”...  and  it  might  find  that  the  public  welfare  required  that  society 
should  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  cla.sses,  each  possessing 
or  being  denied  privileges  in  contracting  and  acquiring  pro|)erty,  as  fa¬ 
voritism  or  caprice  might  dictate.” 

After  a  number  of  decisions  declaring  laws  of  this  class 
unconstitutional  and  void,  a  delegate  to  a  great  labor  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  exclaimed  bitterly,  “The  Courts  are  a 
part  of  the  system  for  upholding  capital  in  its  contest  with 
labor.  We  shall  never  have  our  rights  until  we  get  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Courts.”  He  did  not  seem  to  appreciate  that 
the  real  obstacle  to  legislation  of  this  class  lay  in  the  state 
constitution,  which  is  the  higher  law,  and  that  the  Courts 
were  bound  to  declare  void  all  laws  which  violated  consti¬ 
tutional  rights.  If  the  people  who  favor  such  legislation 
can  get  a  majority  in  any  State  to  wipe  out^  or  radically 
change,  the  Bill  of  Rights  in  its  constitution,  the  Courts 
will  be  found  easy  enough  to  manage,  and  legislation  of 
any  sort,  no  matter  how  it  may  affect  what  are  now  re¬ 
garded  as  inalienable  or  constitutional  rights,  may  stand. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  CURE  OF  PENURY. 

BY  THE  REV,  WASHINGTON  GI.ADDEN,  D.D., 

My  subject  is  not  the  cure  of  poverty,  for  I  am  not  clear 
that  there  is  any  reason  to  expect  that  poverty  will  ever 
be  completely  cured.  The  saying  of  Jesus,  “The  poor  ye 
have  always  with  you,”  expresses,  probably,  a  fact  of  uni¬ 
versal  experience.  So  long  as  sickness  and  accident  are 
inseparable  from  the  lot  of  humanity,  so  long  there  will  be 
men  and  women  and  little  children  who,  from  no  fault  of 
their  own,  will  be  poor,  and  must  be  cared  for  by  those 
more  prosperous  and  fortunate.  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  work  of  all  our  charitable  organizations  is  done  for  per¬ 
sons  of  this  class ;  it  is  work  that  claims  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  all  of  us,  and  deserves  our  praise.  Poverty  may 
be  perfectly  honorable ;  the  relief  of  such  poverty  is  one  of 
our  simplest  and  clearest  obligations,  and  those  who  re¬ 
ceive  such  relief,  whether  from  private  charity  or  from  the 
state,  ought  not  to  be  degraded  by  it.  The  poor  whose 
poverty  is  due  to  unpreventable  sickness  and  unavoidable 
calamity  will  be  with  us  to  the  end  of  time ;  we  may  lessen 
the  causes  which  produce  such  poverty,  and  greatly  reduce 
the  amount  of  it,  but  we  shall  not  be  able  to  abolish  it  al¬ 
together.  We  must  relieve  its  distresses,  and  this  beautiful 
ministry  to  those  in  want  and  suffering  will  call  forth  the 
sympathy  and  kindness  of  human  hearts  as  long  as  men 
live  in  this  world. 

Nor  am  I  dealing  now  with  the  cure  of  pauperism.  Pau¬ 
perism  is  the  poverty  which  seeks  relief  from  the  public 
treasury.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  those  who  are  poor 
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with  110  discredit  to  themselves,  may  become  a  charge 
upon  the  state.  When  there  are  no  kinsfolk  to  take  up 
the  burden  of  such  helpless  ones,  the  state  should  prompt¬ 
ly  assume  it.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  in  the  Uto¬ 
pia  of  which  we  dream,  some  of  the  unfortunate  will  be 
cared  for  at  the  public  expense.  Such,  according  to  the 
present  use  of  terms,  would  be  paupers.  No  stigma  ought 
to  attach  to  them ;  no  stigma  would  attach  to  them,  if  only 
such  as  they  received  the  state’s  assistance.  The  cure  of 
pauperism  I  do  not,  therefore,  look  for.  I  only  hope  for 
the  day  when  the  word  itself  will  be  transfigured,  so  that 
it  shall  convey  no  sense  of  disgrace,  or  when  some  other 
word  shall  take  its  place  as  the  designation  of  those  who, 
in  need,  are  cared  for  by  the  public  authorities. 

It  is  the  cure  of  penury  of  which  I  ask  you  to  think ; 
and  penury  is  not  purely  poverty,  it  is  the  poverty  that  is 
abject  and  effortless  and  apparently  chronic ;  the  poverty 
that  is  occasioned  by,  or  that  consists  with,  a  spirit  of  de¬ 
pendence,  with  a  willingness  to  live  upon  public  or  private 
charity.  Sometimes  penury  is  the  offspring  of  poverty. 
Sickness  or  misfortune  reduces  human  beings  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  accepting  aid,  and  the  loss  of  .self-respect,  of 
courage,  perhaps  of  physical  vigor,  which  is  thus  entailed, 
is  so  great  that  they  never  fully  recover  their  moral  tone, 
and  fall,  thenceforward,  more  and  more  easily,  into  the 
ways  of  dependence.  One  of  the  great  problems  of  our 
charitable  organizations  is  to  find  a  way  of  treating  pover¬ 
ty  so  that  it  shall  not  sink  into  penury. 

It  is  true,  unhappily,  that  an  increasing  number  among 
us  are  born  to  penury.  Their  physical  and  mental  inher¬ 
itance  is  such  that  they  lack  the  energy  and  power  of  ini¬ 
tiative  by  which  men  become  independent ;  their  environ¬ 
ment  also  drags  them  down,  and  they  sink  naturally  into 
habits  of  shiftlessness  and  mendicancy. 

The  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  is,  therefore,  that  we  have 
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in  society  considerable  elements  which  have  sunk  into  this 
condition  of  penury — abject  poverty,  willing  dependence ; 
the  condition  in  which  little  shame  is  felt  by  able-bodied 
persons  at  accepting  alms,  and  in  which  more  effort  is  often 
expended  in  getting  a  living  without  work,  than  in  trying 
to  get  work  by  which  a  living  might  be  earned.  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  the  thousand,  are  reared  in  homes,  so  called,  in 
which  sentiments  and  habits  of  this  nature  rule ;  many  of 
them  accept  the  ideal  presented  to  them  and  grow  up  men¬ 
dicants  or  criminals. 

There  are  those  who  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  class, 
but  that  denial  must  be  charged  to  ignorance.  There 
would  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
condition — as  to  the  percentage  of  those  who  may  be  said 
to  be  living  in  penury.  Charles  Booth  thought  that  about 
eleven  per  cent  of  the  people  of  East  London  were  in  or 
verging  upon  a  condition  which  may  be  described  by  this 
word.  Whether  the  proportion  anywhere  is  as  large  as 
that  or  not,  there  is  enough  of  it  to  make  the  cure  of  pen¬ 
ury  a  pretty  serious  problem. 

Observe  that  I  have  used  the  word  “cure.”  The  word 
has  much  significance.  Its  implications  are  important. 
If  penury  is  to  be  cured,  and  if  the  cure  of  penury  fs  to  be 
sought  by  society,  then  it  is  implied  that  penury  is  a  so¬ 
cial  disease.  And  if  the  word  “disease”  is  used  in  this 
connection  with  any  propriety,  then  society  must  have  the 
nature  of  an  organism,  for  it  is  only  an  organism,  a  living 
thing,  that  can  be  diseased  or  cured. 

I  do  not  wish  to  base  my  argument  on  mere  verbal 
usage,  for  words  are  often  employed  in  a  highly  metaphorical 
sense.  Nevertheless  I  believe  that  these  words,  when  used 
in  this  way,  do  describe  profound  and  important  facts. 
That  society  has  many  of  the  attributes  of  an  organism ; 
that  it  is 'a  living  whole,  composed  of  parts  vitally  related; 
that  the  parts  live  in  the  life  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  live 
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separated  from  the  whole,  and  that  the  whole  is  more  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts — all  this  I  believe  to  be  profoundly 
true.  Society,  as  we  shall  find,  is  something  more  than  an 
organism,  but  there  is  much  in  its  constitution  which  the 
analogy  of  the  physical  organism  helps  us  to  understand, 
and  which  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  organic  life.  And  this  fact  of  penury  which 
we  are  now  considering  is  one  of  the  facts  which  is  best 
understood  when  we  recognize  the  organic  character  of  so¬ 
ciety  ;  it  is  a  fact  which  can  never,  I  believe,  be  rightly 
understood  or  wisely  handled  until  the  organic  character 
of  society  is  clearly  seen. 

Penury,  we  have  said,  is  a  social  disease.  In  the  healthy 
body  every  organ  receives  its  part  and  performs  its  part ; 
disease  signifies  tliat  this  relation  is  somehow  disturbed  or 
interrupted ;  that  some  organ  or  tissue  is  failing  to  per¬ 
form  its  part.  The  existence  of  penury  denotes,  then,  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  certain  individuals  or  groups  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  perform  their  proper  social  function.  They  must 
produce  in  the  social  organism  conditions  analogous  to 
those  which  exist  in  the  human  body  when  a  similar  fail¬ 
ure  takes  place.  Tliere  must  be  inflammation,  congestion, 
ulceration,  waste  and  destruction  of  tissue,  disturbance  of 
the  whole  social  organism.  Such  conditions  are  apt  to  be 
painful  and  distressing;  they  may  become  dangerous  and 
fatal.  Many  societies  have  been  destroyed  by  them.  Dis¬ 
ease,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death.  The  dis¬ 
eased  tissue,  the  diseased  organ,  are  apt  to  create  morbid 
conditions  in  other  parts  and  organs ;  the  disorder  spreads 
until  the  whole  is  involved. 

Hut  the  question  may  arise  whether  morbid  social  con¬ 
ditions  of  this  nature  do  not  tend  to  correct  themselves: 
whether  the  organism  will  not  eliminate  its  own  disorders. 
It  would  not  be  safe  to  make  this  assumption  for  any  phy¬ 
sical  organism.  Sometimes  the  forces  of  health  in  the  tree 
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or  in  the  animal  prove  strong  enough  to  expel  disease  and 
repair  its  injuries ;  but  very  often  the  morbid  conditions 
prevail,  and  the  life  succumbs  to  them.  The  decaying 
branch  may  drop  away,  and  the  tree  may  survive  and 
flourish ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dying  limb  may  carry 
its  decay  into  the  heart  of  the  tree  and  destroy  its  life. 
The  abscess  or  the  ulcer  upon  your  body  may  be  absorbed 
and  healed  with  no  intervention  on  your  part,  but  it  may 
extend  until  the  whole  system  is  involved;  blood  poison¬ 
ing  is  possible.  Diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever  may  run 
tlieir  course,  without  fatal  results,  if  no  effort  is  made  to 
control  them,  but  we  do  not  usiially  consider  it  safe  to 
leave  them  in  undisputed  possession  of  our  own  bodies  or 
of  those  of  our  friends. 

Many  of  the  ills  that  the  social  organism  is  heir  to  not 
only  impair  its  strength,  but  also  threaten  its  life.  Pen¬ 
ury  is  not  the  only  social  disease  which  has  this  fatal  ten¬ 
dency  ;  it  is  not  the  worst  of  them ;  there  are  congestions 
and  inflammations  and  ulcerations  of  various  kinds  that  are 
more  alarming;  but  penury  is  a  social  disease, — a  disease 
that  has  a  tendency  to  extend  its  ravages  and  to  fasten  its 
hold  upon  society.  Of  this  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence. 
The  number  of  the  chronic  dependents  is  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  As  wealth  multiplies  and 
the  land  is  filled  with  plenty,  the  number  of  those  able- 
bodied  persons  who  are  supported  by  public  or  private 
charity  grows  relatively  larger,  decade  by  decade.  There 
are  economic  reasons  for  this,  no  doubt ;  the  feverish  con¬ 
dition  of  our  commercial  life,  the  alternation  of  booms  and 
depressions,  dislocates  industry  and  periodically  throws 
great  numbers  out  of  employment,  crowding  them  into  the 
slippery  paths  that  lead  down  to  penury.  The  Socialists 
tell  us  that  the  entire  competitive  regime  has  this  tenden¬ 
cy,  to  impoverish  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 
Whether  capitalism  with  competition  necessarily  bears  this 
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fruit  I  will  not  undertake  to  say ;  nor  am  I  entirely  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  spread  of  penury  is  wholly  or  even  mainly 
due  to  the  present  industrial  system.  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  should  not  witness  a  considerable  increase  of  this  very 
social  disease,  if  society  were  organized  on  a  socialistic 
basis. 

But  I  am  not  discussing  the  cause  of  penury;  I  am  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  cure  of  it.  You  may  say  that  we  cannot 
deal  with  it  effectively  until  we  know  its  cause,  and  that 
is  partly  true;  but  if  there  is  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  in 
your  house,  you  do  not  neglect  promptly  to  employ  the 
best  skill  and  the  most  effective  remedies.  You  do  not 
say  that  it  is  useless  to  treat  the  patient  until  you  have 
found  out  where  those  typhoid  germs  came  from. 

Just  so  in  this  case.  We  are  all  trying  to  find  all  the 
deeper  causes  of  penury  and  to  remove  them ;  but  mean¬ 
time,  if  there  arc  remedies  that  can  be  applied,  we  must 
find  them  and  use  them.  It  is  a  disease,  a  malignant  dis¬ 
ease,  with  a  strong  tendency  to  spread  its  morbid  condi¬ 
tions,  and  if  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  arrest  its 
progress  we  are  bound  to  do  it  at  once. 

But  when  I  speak  after  this  manner,  the  fact  is  implied 
that  society  is  .something  more  than  an  organism.  It  is 
implied  that  a  free  intelligence  is  at  work  in  society,  or 
ought  to  go  to  work.  We  are  not  dejicnding  wholly  on 
organic  functions;  we  are  depending  also  on  moral  and 
spiritual  forces.  There  is  .something  that  vve,  as  rea.sona- 
ble  beings,  may  do;  .something  for  us  to  think  about,  and 
determine  upon.  Reason  and  judgment  and  conscience 
are  called  in  to  study  the  symptoms  and  apply  the  reine- 
die.s.  The  cure  of  penury  is  not  a  merely  organic  proce.ss, 
— that  is  not  what  vve  mean  by  tlie  word  “cure.”  It  sug¬ 
gests  the  intervention  of  an  intelligent  will  among  organic 
processes,  and  such  a  control  or  re-arrangement  of  the 
forces  at  work  in  the  organism  as  shall  arrest  the  morbid 
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tendencies.  If  society  can  really  do  something  to  “cure” 
penury,  society  must  be  something  more  than  an  organism : 
it  must  be  an  organism  presided  over  by  a  free  intelligence. 

Society  is,  in  this  respect,  like  a  man.  A  man  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  organism :  he  is  an  organism  plus  in¬ 
telligence  and  will ;  and  the  intelligence  and  will  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  organism. 
The  human  body  is  composed  of  many  parts  and  organs 
vitally  related,  each  of  which  shares  in  the  life  of  the 
whole  body  and  ministers  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  body; 
but  the  presiding  intelligence  constantly  intervenes  to  di¬ 
rect  and  regulate  these  functions.  If  morbid  conditions 
are  set  up,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  the  mind  at  once  seeks 
their  alleviation  or  removal.  If  its  own  knowledge  is  not 
adequate,  it  summons  other  free  intelligence,  in  the  form 
of  the  physician,  to  reenforce  and  direct  its  action.  If 
there  be  diseased  tissue  or  disordered  organs,  the  remedial 
or  corrective  agencies  which  will  arrest  these  injuries  are 
at  once  sought  and  applied.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  derelict  portions  of  the  organism  are  to  be 
let  alone  to  spread  inflammation  or  congestion ;  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  presiding  and  responsible  intelligence  will 
take  them  promptly  and  firmly  in  hand  and  administer  to 
them  such  treatment  as  shall  restore  them  to  their  proper 
condition.  This  may  require  a  measure  of  severity ;  it 
may  involve  pain;  it  may  call  for  the  administration  of 
nauseous  and  pungent  medicines,  and  the  application  of 
heat  in  uncomfortable  ways,  and  a  resort  to  counter-irri¬ 
tants  of  a  very  disagreeable  nature.  It  may  even  demand 
surgery — the  free  use  of  the  knife — the  excision  of  the  dis¬ 
eased  portions  of  the  body.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  so  much 
of  the  drastic  practice  in  general  medicine  as  once  there 
was,  but  there  is  still  much  that  is  far  from  agreeable  in 
the  curative  art,  and  surgery  is  much  more  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  to-day  than  ever  before. 
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We  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  these  severities  to  those 
parts  of  our  bodies  which  are  suffering  from  disease.  They 
are  disagreeable  and  painful,  but  they  are  necessary.  It  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  organism  thas  this  severity  is 
practised.  These  diseased  parts  must  not  be  allowed  to 
involve  the  whole  body  in  destruction.  Even  amputation 
may  be  resorted  to  to  save  life. 

Now,  as  a  man  is  a  physical  organism  inhabited  and  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  a  free  intelligence,  so  what  we  call  the  com¬ 
monwealth  is  a  social  organism  inhabited  and  presided 
over  by  a  free  intelligence.  And  as  the  free  intelligence 
of  a  man  applies  the  necessary  curatives  to  his  body  when 
it  is  diseased,  so  the  free  intelligence  which  is  responsible 
for  the  social  organism  must  apply  the  necessary  curatives 
to  those  portions  of  society  which  are  morbidly  affected, 
even  though  this  may  involve  pain  and  suffering.  Penu¬ 
ry  is  a  social  disease  and  the  treatment  must  be  applied  to 
it  which  is  calculated  to  cure  it,  even  though  that  treat¬ 
ment  may  involve  some  severity  in  dealing  with  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts.  Such  severity  is  just  as  much  justified  in 
treating  morbid  social  conditions  as  in  treating  morbid  phy¬ 
sical  conditions.  The  neglect  or  refusal  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies,  because  they  involve  severity  or  suffering, 
is  as  irrational  and  fatal  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  successful 
treatment  of  this  social  disease  of  penury  will  call  for  con¬ 
siderable  wholesome  severity.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the 
only  kind  of  remedy  to  apply  to  those  who  are  sinking  into 
this  condition  of  mendicancy  and  willing  dependence;  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  shortly  about  methods  of  a 
very  different  nature ;  but  I  say  that  there  are  a  good  many 
men,  and  some  women,  in  that  submerged  tenth  of  which 
we  hear  so  much,  who  are  not  going  to  be  restored  to  so¬ 
cial  health  by  rose-water  methods.  There  are  considerable 
portions  of  the  morbid  social  tissue  which  can  no  more  be 
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cured  by  mere  good  nature  than  gangrene  can  be  cured  by 
bathing  it  with  cologne.  The  first  condition  of  successful 
handling  of  this  problem  of  penury  is  the  recognition  of 
this  fact.  The ^nalogy  which  we  have  been  so  closely  fol¬ 
lowing  ought  to  help  us  here.  If  society  is  an  organism, 
it  must  be  protected  against  diseases  that  assail  its  life ; 
the  intelligence  which  presides  over  it  is  responsible  for 
that ;  and  any  theory  of  society  which  forbids  society  to 
save  its  own  life  by  applying  the  needful  remedies,  is  by 
that  fact  proved  irrational  and  absurd. 

Such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  theory  of  anarchism — phil¬ 
osophic  anarchism — as  preached  by  Tolstoi,  and  many 
others, — the  theory  that  force  is  never  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
straining  human  beings  to  obey  the  laws  of  society.  In 
their  theory  the  liberty  of  the  individual  is  made  the  su¬ 
preme  good ;  that  must  never  be  encroached  upon  or  in¬ 
terfered  with :  the  individual  must  forever  be  a  law  unto 
himself.  If  he  choose  to  be  a  beggar  and  a  pauper,  if  he 
choose  to  bring  up  his  children  in  ignorance  and  squalor, 
if  he  choose  to  make  himself  a  burden  upon  his  neighbors, 
if  he  choose  to  spread  physical  disease  and  moral  infection 
through  the  community, — that  is  his  right ;  he  must  never 
be  forcibly  restrained.  He  may  be  persuaded,  but  he  must 
not  be  coerced.  All  this  would  be  well  if  men  were  mo¬ 
nads  ;  if  every  man  lived  unto  himself ;  if  there  were  no 
vital  bonds  binding  us  all  together.  The  social  organism 
is  clearly  described  in  familiar  words :  “  For  the  body  is 

one,  and  hath  many  members,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
body,  being  many,  are  one  body.  ...  If  the  foot  shall  say. 
Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body :  it  is  not 
therefore  not  of  the  body.  And  if  the  eye  shall  say.  Be¬ 
cause  I  am  not  the  ear,  I  am  not  of  the  body:  it  is  not 
therefore  not  of  the  body.  ...  If  one  member  suffer,  all 
the  members  suffer  with  it.”  Suppose  now  the  foot  should 
say ;  “  If  I  choose  to  entertain  an  ulcer,  with  probable 
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gangrene,  what  is  that  to  the  hand  or  the  eye  or  the  heart 
or  the  brain?  I  stand  on  my  individual  rights  as  a  foot 
My  liberty  is  my  most  precious  possession,  and  I  decline 
to  permit  that  to  be  interfered  with.  Those  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body,  whether  they  be  more  or  less  honorable, 
must  not  set  up  any  authority  over  me.  That  is  tyranny 
which  I  will  not  endure.” 

If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  a  social  organism, 
in  the  apostolic  statement  that  we  are  members  one  of  an¬ 
other,  the  Tolstoian  denial  of  the  right  of  society  to  con¬ 
trol  the  individual  is  exactly  of  a  piece  with  such  a  decla¬ 
ration  of  independence  as  we  have  imagined  the  foot  to  1)e 
proclaiming.  If  society  is  an  organism,  if  we  are  mem¬ 
bers  one  of  another,  then  the  whole,  or  the  intelligence 
which  presides  over  the  whole,  must  apply  to  the  diseased 
parts  the  treatment  that  is  necessary ;  it  is  fatuity,  it  is 
simple  suicide  to  neglect  it.  And  this  may  mean  in  some 
ca.ses  blisters,  and  hot  bottles,  and  mustard  plasters;  it  may 
mean  the  forceps  and  the  lancet;  it  will  often  mean  a  reg¬ 
imen  which  will  be  very  disagreeable  and  painful  to  those 
who  are  compelled  to  undergo  it. 

Will  there  be  anything  in  this  treatment  analogous  to 
that  of  the  surgeon’s  knife?  Sometimes  it  is  needful  to 
remove  and  cast  away  portions  of  the  human  body  which 
are  hopelessly  diseased ;  it  is  profitable  that  one  of  the 
members  should  perish,  and  not  that  the  whole  body  should 
be  destroyed.  Is  anything  like  this  ever  demanded  in  our 
treatment  of  the  social  organism?  Is  it  ever  necessary  to 
resort  to  amputation  ? 

Capital  punishment  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a  case 
of  this  nature.  But  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  defend 
capital  punishment.  Grave  doubts  of  its  wisdom  may  be 
entertained.  And  I  do  not  think  that  social  amputation, 
like  unto  that  which  the  surgeons  are  sometimes  con¬ 
strained  to  practise,  is  necessary  or  justifiable.  No  por- 
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tions  of  the  social  organism  are  ever  to  be  cut  off  by  us 
and  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void.  That  is  not  our  preroga¬ 
tive.  But  something  analogous  to  surgery  may  be  re¬ 
quired  in  the  treatment  of  social  disease.  The  morbid  ele¬ 
ments  may  be  separated  from  the  social  organism,  not  to 
be  consigned  to  destruction,  but  to  receive  curative  treat¬ 
ment  by  which  they  may  be  restored  to  their  place  and 
function  in  society.  We  separate  from  society  in  this  way 
the  criminal  classes,  so-called,  that  they  may  be  reformed. 
They  are  rightly  regarded  as  diseased  social  tissue,  and  we 
isolate  them  that  we  may  make  them  whole.  All  our 
treatment  of  them  ought  to  have  this  as  the  chief  end  in 
view.  • 

And  my  contention  is  that  there  are  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  class  that  is  sinking  into  penury  which  must 
be  treated  in  the  same  way.  They  must  be  separated  from 
society,  and  forcibly  detained  in  places  where  they  will  be 
compelled  to  work  and  trained  for  self-support  and  useful¬ 
ness.  In  farm-colonies,  and  reformatories,  from  which  the 
penal  element  shall  be  as  far  as  possible  eliminated,  but 
which  shall  rather  partake  of  the  character  of  social  hos¬ 
pitals,  in  which  the  inmates  shall  be  put  under  a  treat¬ 
ment  that  shall  wake  up  their  manhood,  and  stimulate 
their  ambition,  and  discipline  their  powers  of  body  and 
mind,  a  certain  percentage  of  those  who  have  come  to  be 
chronic  dependents  will  have  to  be  treated.  Those  who 
have  long  been  engaged  in  work  of  this  nature  are  apt  to 
know  of  cases  that  can  be  cured  only  by  some  such  method 
as  this.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  them  to  find 
work  for  themselves,  but  they  do  not  find  it ;  when  work 
is  brought  to  their  very  doors,  they  either  refuse  it  or 
speedily  abandon  it.  Indeed  there  is  very  little  that  they 
can  do ;  no  employer  wants  to  hire  them.  Some  of  them — 
most  of  them — are  intemperate ;  but  the  love  of  drink  is  a 
lesser  fault  than  their  chronic  indolence.  They  do  a  few 
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odd  jobs,  but  eschew  regular  employment.  Many  of  them 
live  on  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  wives  and  children,  or 
on  alms  which  the  little  ones  are  forced  to  gather. 

That  the  cure  of  penury  like  this  does  require  the  kind 
of  surgery  of  which  I  have  spoken,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  to  all  those  who  are  grappling  with  the  evil 
in  daily  encounter.  In  the  National  Conference  of  Chari¬ 
ties  at  Cincinnati  last  summer,  this  opinion  found  frequent 
and  positive  expression.  “The  sterilization  of  the  unfit,” 
is  the  term  by  which  it  is  sometimes  described ;  that  may 
mean,  and  ought  to  mean,  simply  the  separation  of  the 
chronic  mendicants  from  society,  and  of  the  sexes  from 
each  other,  so  that  the  race  of  “ne’er-do-wells”  shall  not 
be  propagated ;  so  that  those  thus  segregated  may  be  re¬ 
claimed  and  fitted  for  social  service. 

Most  rational  Socialists  recognize  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  of  this  kind  will  be  necessary  when  their  millennium 
comes.  Mr.  Gronlund  admits  that  cooperation  implies  dis¬ 
cipline;  this  seems  to  mean  that  malingerers  will  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  army  of  labor.  Mr.  Graham,  who  criti¬ 
cizes  Socialism  sympathetically,  points  out  that,  “  if  Social¬ 
ism  were  established,  unless  these  classes  were  dealt  with 
severely,  were  turned  into  slaves,  or  close  prisoners,  they 
would  make  very  intractable  citizens  in  the  Collectivist 
commonwealth.”  And  Mr.  Bellamy  in  “Equality”  ex¬ 
plains  what  was  done  in  his  Utopia.  “  The  new  order, 
guaranteeing  an  equality  of  plenty  to  all,  left  no  plea  for 
the  thief  and  the  robber,  no  excuse  for  the  beggar,  no  prov¬ 
ocation  for  the  violent.  By  preferring  their  evil  courses  to 
the  fair  and  honorable  life  offered  them,  such  persons 
would  henceforth  pronounce  sentence  on  themselves  as 
unfit  for  human  intercourse.  With  a  good  conscience, 
therefore,  the  new  society  proceeded  to  deal  with  all  vicious 
and  criminal  persons  as  morally  insane,  and  to  segregate 
them  in  places  of  confinement,  there  to  spend  their  lives— 
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not,  indeed,  under  punishment,  or  enduring  hardships  of 
any  cost  beyond  enough  labor  for  self-support,  but  wholly 
secluded  from  the  world,  and  absolutely  prevented  from 
continuing  their  kind.  By  this  means  the  race,  in  the  first 
generation  after  the  Revolution,  was  able  to  leave  behind 
itself  forever  a  load  of  inherited  depravity  and  base  con¬ 
genital  instincts,  and  so,  ever  since,  it  has  gone  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  purging  itself  of  its  uncleanness.” 

The  fact  that  some  severity  will  probably  be  needed  in 
the  cure  of  penury  seems  thus  to  be  conceded  even  by  the 
socialistic  philosophers.  I  fully  agree  with  M.  Bellamy  in 
saying  that  the  state  has  no  right  to  resort  to  this  forcible 
segregation  of  the  chronic  mendicant  until  it  has  in  some 
way  offered  to  every  man  a  chance  to  earn  his  living  or 
freedom  by  his  labor;  the  labor  test  miust  first  be  applied; 
the  state  must  apply  it;  and  tho.se  who  do  not  meet  it  must 
be  dealt  with  by  means  of  these  heroic  remedies.  I  am 
sure  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  principle  must  be 
recognized  and  fearlessly  and  unflinchingly  enforced. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  cure  for  penury.  I  have  dwelt 
upon  it,  because  the  principles  involved  .seem  to  me  im¬ 
portant,  and  because  I  believe  that  we  shall  never  be  able 
to  do  the  other  work  upon  our  hands  until  this  truth  is 
recognized  as  fundamental.  It  needs  to  be  .said,  however, 
tliat  the  severity  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  is  a 
last  resort,  just  as  surgery  in  the  treatment  of  the  human 
body  should  be  a  last  resort.  We  do  not  take  up  the  knife 
until  we  have  exhausted  the  less  heroic  remedies.  In  the 
practice  of  medicine  the  tendency  has  been  to  lessen,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  infliction  of  pain.  And  the  constant 
effort  of  the  good  physician  is  to  reenforce  the  life  of  the 
organism,  to  stimulate  the  vital  proces.ses,  so  that  they 
shall  overcome  the  morbid  tendencies ;  to  send  the  tides  of 
health  through  all  these  diseased  ti.ssuesand  organs,  flushing 
out  the  germs  of  disease  and  absorbing  the  hostile  elements. 
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And  this  is  the  larger  part  of  the  work  which  organized 
society  seeks  to  do.  There  is,  as  we  saw  at  the  beginning, 
a  large  amount  of  purely  merciful  ministration  to  the  sick 
and  the  disabled  and  the  unfortunate, — to  those  who  have 
not  fallen  and  are  not  likely  to  fall  into  the  condition  of 
penury.  It  is  work  that  we  are  always  glad  to  do.  Such 
sacrifice  costs  us  little;  such  labor  is  its  own  exceeding 
great  reward.  When  we  visit  such  needy  ones  and  minis¬ 
ter  to  their  wants,  we  are  always  sure  that  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive. 

But  there  are  others  whom  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
help.  “Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  you,”  said  Jesus, 
“and  whensoever  ye  will,  ye  can  do  them  good,” — provided, 
I  think  I  hear  him  adding,  you  know  how.  For  those 
poor  who  have  lost  hope  and  courage  aud  self-respect  and 
the  sense  of  shame — who  have  no  other  thought  concerning 
those  who  visit  them  than  of  how  much  they  can  get  out 
of  them, — it  is  hard  to  do  them  any  good.  But  this  is  our 
problem  !  To  awaken  the  dormant  self-respect,  to  spur  the 
flagging  purpose,  to  bring  back  the  blush  of  shame  to  the 
cheek  that  has  not  for  long  worn  that  shade  of  crimson,  to 
.stir  within  the  soul  some  expectation  of  a  better  life, — this 
is  the  task  that  is  set  before  us,  continually  iu  our  chari¬ 
table  work.  It  is  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  not  hopeless. 
Many  of  these  people  can  be  saved. 

But  this  means  a  great  deal  of  patient,  persevering, 
self-denying  work.  Individuals  are  not  lifted  out  of  this 
slough  by  the  mere  touch  of  a  tender  hand.  In  most  cases 
it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  loving  siege  to  them,  to  summer 
and  winter  with  them,  to  keep  yourselves  for  months  or 
years  in  closest  contact  with  them,  to  suffer  with  them  and 
for  them  until  you  win  their  confidence.  You  remember 
Robert  F'alcoiier’s  father,  in  George  Macdonald’s  story,  and 
the  long,  persistent  struggle  of  the  sou  to  bring  his  weak 
and  degraded  father  back  into  the  ways  of  life.  It  is  only 
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by  such  untiring  labor  that  the  lost  can  be  saved.  And 
none  of  us  can  hopefully  undertake  many  such  cases.  One 
at  a  time  is  enough  for  most  of  us.  It  is  far  better  to  save 
one  man  thoroughly  than  to  administer  to  a  thousand  a 
little  cursory  kindness.  We  err  in  our  charitable  work  in 
putting  too  much  into  the  hands  of  one  man.  “The  good 
Samaritan,”  says  Dean  Hodges,  “stopped  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  to  one  man;  he  might  have  hurried  over  to  his  side, 
and  have  paid  him  the  visit  of  a  busy  doctor;  he  might 
have  poured  oil  and  wine  into  his  hurts,  and  then  gone  on 
to  do  the  same  kind  service  for  half  a  dozen  other  similarly 
afflicted  wayfarers  along  the  Jericho  road.  The  result 
would  probably  have  been  that  seven  men  would  have  had 
a  somewhat  more  easy  hour,  and  would  have  died  that 
night  of  exhaustion  and  exposure.  The  Samaritan  saved 
one.  ...  It  is  characteristic  of  human  nature  that  gen¬ 
eral  blessings  are  not  specially  appreciated,  and  have  but 
little  moral  value.  No  relief  fund,  whether  in  money  or 
in  nominal  work,  was  ever  distributed  without  harden¬ 
ing  men’s  hearts,  setting  a  wider  separation  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  and  making  things  worse  instead  of  bet¬ 
ter.  Men  are  men,  and  will  never  be  satisfied  with  bread, 
they  want  the  touch  of  a  fraternal  hand.  .  .  .  The  matter 
comes  back,  then,  in  the  last  analysis,  to  the  spirit  of 
neighborliness.  The  great  thing  is  for  every  family  of  any 
means  to  minister  in  personal  and  persistent  friendship  to 
one  family  in  need.” 

This  has  been  the  aim  of  the  new  charity  from  the  be¬ 
ginning, — to  see  that  every  needy  family  has  a  friend — 
and  ordinarily,  as  I  have  said,  the  ministering  family 
ought  not  to  undertake  the  care  of  more  than  one  family 
in  penury.  This  means,  of  course,  an  enormous  increa.se 
in  the  number  of  ministering  families.  It  means  that  the 
friendly  visitors  in  every  American  city  shall  be  multi¬ 
plied  not  by  tens  but  by  hundreds.  And  this  is  not  a  vis- 
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ionary  proposition.  In  the  German  city  of  Hamburg  on 
the  Elbe,  with  a  population  of  six  hundred  thousand,  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  such  visitors  are  in  service;  in  Berlin 
the  number  is  above  three  thousand.  All  these,  though 
appointed  by  the  city,  exercise  a  personal  care  over  the 
faifiilies  entrusted  to  them;  the  officialism  in  many  cases  is 
transfigured  into  friendship.  I  do  not,  however,  quote  the 
German  method  to  recommend  it  for  our  use,  but  only  to 
indicate  the  fact  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  get  a  great 
many  people  to  take  part  in  personal  work  of  this  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  not  a  visionary  suggestion  that  every  needy  fam¬ 
ily  should  be  provided  with  a  friend.  There  are  enough 
men  and  women  of  good-will  in  every  city  to  adopt,  in  this 
way,  all  the  unhappy  and  the  discouraged,  and  administer 
to  them  a  care  which  shall  prove  to  be  a  cure.  In  my  own 
church  in  Columbus  are  between  forty  and  fifty  good 
women  each  one  of  whom  has  a  family  under  her  charge, 
whose  good  angel  and  special  providence  she  is, — not  for 
once  or  twice,  but  year  in  and  year  out.  Not  much  alms  is 
given;  tlie  main  purpose  is  to  prevent  that;  but  there  is 
constant  and  unwearied  friendship;  there  is  the  contact  of 
vigorous  life  with  enfeebled  life;  there  is  the  spur  of  fresh 
thought  and  a  new  outlook;  there  is  practical  counsel  and 
suggestion,  which  is  often  of  great  value,  aid  in  getting 
work  for  parents  or  children;  there  is  always  the  steady 
call.  '■*‘Sursuni  corda/'*'*  Lift  up  your  hearts!  Not  all 
these  visitors  do  all  they  might;  with  some  of  them,  I  fear, 
the  service  is  infrequent  and  perfunctory;  but  some  of  them 
are  doing  faithful  work,  and  their  labor  is  not  in  vain.  If 
all  the  other  churches  in  my  city  would  do  as  much  of  this 
kind  of  work,  in  proportion  to  their  ability,  there  would 
not  be  a  poor  family  in  Columbus  without  a  friend.  There 
need  not  be  in  any  city. 

It  is  not  impossible,  it  is  altogether  practicable,  to  se¬ 
cure  for  all  the  miserable  and  morally  infirm  this  kindly 
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ministry.  If  there  are  any  who  will  not  accept  it,  they  are 
the  subjects  for  that  heroic  treatment  of  which  we  have 
spoken ;  but  that,  I  say  again,  must  be  the  last  resort.  And 
it  must  be  one  main  purpose  of  any  organization  of  chari¬ 
ties  to  find  for  every  needy  family  a  friend. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  work  of  prevention  here — the  pre¬ 
vention  of  that  misdirected  and  mischievous  charity ^which 
becomes  the  propagator  of  penury  and  the  accomplice  of 
crime.  One  of  the  immediate  causes  of  that  evil  condi¬ 
tion  which  we  are  studying  is  the  cruel  and  heartless  alms¬ 
giving  to  beggars  on  the  street  and  beggars  at  the  door, 
which  is  simply  godspeed  to  ruin. 

“Twice  two  are  four,”  says  Dean  Hodges,  “and  four  beg¬ 
gars  fed  to-day  will  be  eight  beggars  to-morrow.  ‘  What¬ 
soever  a  man  sowetli,  that  shall  he  also  reap,’  and  the  com¬ 
munity  which  sows  bread  in  the  wallets  of  mendicants 
shall  reap  slums,  and  must  pull  down  its  jails  and  build 
greater.  It  must  always  be  a  disputed  question  whether 
the  mistaken  saints  or  the  malicious  sinners  do  the  more 
harm  in  the  world ;  but  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be 
that  the  mistaken  saint,  who,  out  of  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  gives  a  dole  to  the  unknown  beggar  on  the  street  or 
at  the  door,  there1)y  allies  himself  with  the  malicious  sin¬ 
ner,  and  becomes  an  accomplice  with  him  against  the 
good  of  the  poor  and  the  welfare  of  the  community.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  question  of  much  debate  whether  the  .saloon-keeper 
or  the  housekeeper  is  more  to  blame  for  poverty, — whether 
the  dram  or  the  dole  does  the  more  harm.  People  who 
have  studied  the  matter  with  much  care  are  disposed  to  lay 
a  heavy  burden  of  fault  at  the  kitchen  door.” 

We  have  something  to  do  in  putting  a  stop  to  this,  and 
in  preventing  that  careless  confusion  of  charities  which 
gives  the  social  shirk  his  opportunity.  But,  after  all,  the 
greater  work  of  organized  charity  must  be  this  task  of 
bringing  together  those  who  need  to  be  ministered  unto, 
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and  those  who  need  to  minister,  the  helpless  hand  and  the 
helping  hand,  those  who  are  living  “at  a  poor  dying  rate,” 
and  those  who  have  abundance  of  life  to  impart.  For  this 
is  the  cure  of  penury,  the  radical  cure,  the  only  sure  cure — 
the  impartation  of  life,  the  transfusion  of  thought  and  hope 
and  purpose,  from  the  living  to  the  dying.  It  can  be  done, 
and  it  is  the  one  thing  to  do.  Our  charity,  our  religion, 
our  evangelistic  ardor,  our  missionary  zeal  come  to  a  focus 
here,  mingling  and  blending  in  an  effort  to  restore  these 
sinking  souls,  to  lift  up  these  sinking  households.  What 
is  it  that  we  propose  to  give  them?  Life  and  salvation. 
Is  not  that  their  deepest  need? 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  say  that  what  these  people 
want  most  is  the  love  of  God  in  their  hearts,  and  I  agree 
with  them.  But  the  love  of  God  will  probably  never  get 
into  their  hearts  until  it  is  revealed  to  them  by  some  hu¬ 
man  brother,  some  living  epistle  of  the  mercy  and  patience 
and  grace  of  God,  who  stands  by  them,  and  clings  to  them 
and  encompasses  them  with  loving  kindness,  and  shows 
them,  in  a  demonstration  which  they  cannot  misunder¬ 
stand,  what  the  love  of  God  is.  This  is  personal  work, 
purely  personal ;  no  institution  can  do  anything  more  than 
to  bring  together  the  personal  need  and  the  personal  sup¬ 
ply.  It  is  work  that  cannot  be  reported  in  meetings,  or 
tabulated  in  statistics;  the  real  things  that  make  for  the 
salvation  of  men  are  never  told  off  in  figures.  This  is  the 
age  of  machinery,  but,  after  all,  the  important  things  that 
are  done  in  this  age  are  not  done  by  machinery,  neither  by 
political  machinery,  nor  by  educational  machinery,  nor  by 
philanthropic  machinery,  nor  by  eccle.siastical  machinery, 
but  by  the  vitalizing  touch  of  one  life  upon  another. 

Some  may  think  that  this  way  of  curing  penury  is  not 
very  alluring:  it  cannot  be  boomed  or  advertised;  it  is  not 
spectacular  or  sensational ;  this  saving  of  one  at  a  time 
does  not  appeal  to  a  generation  which  finds  its  profit  in 
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great  combinations  and  wholesale  processes.  It  does  not ; 
and  yet  I  could  wish  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  gen¬ 
eration  could  understand  how  much  is  involved  in  the  res¬ 
cue  of  one  man,  of  one  household,  from  the  ways  of  death. 
The  Good  Shepherd  left  the  niuety-and-nine,  and  went  after 
the  one  till  he  found  it  and  brought  it  home  rejoicing.  His 
triumph,  his  exultation,  were  in  the  salvation  of  one.  And 
is  not  this  a  lesson  we  may  need  to  learn — that  one  is 
worth  saving?  Nay,  is  there  not  hope  and  inspiration  in 
this  thought  that  it  is  not  a  great  multitude,  a  weltering 
mass  of  want  and  degradation  which  we  are  to  take  upon 
our  hands,  but  rather  that  there  is,  somewhere,  some  one 
man  or  woman,  some  one  household,  that  we  can  single 
out,  and  befriend,  and  rescue  from  the  ways  of  death? 
Who  is  among  us  to  whom  the  privilege  and  the  hope  of 
helping  some  sinking  brother  to  find  his  feet,  and  go  on  in 
the  strength  and  joy  of  manhood,  does  not  appeal? 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTE. 

THE  MOTIVE  FOR  THE  MIRACLES. 

In  a  recent  conversation,  the  interest  taken  in  all  plans  for  the  eleva- 
t  ion  of  the  poorer  classes,—  socially  and  physically,  as  well  as  intellectu¬ 
ally  and  spiritually,—  was  based  by  one  upon  the  opinion  that,  among  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  many  were  performed  as  ends  in  themselves,  as  ef¬ 
forts  to  alleviate  suffering  for  compassion’s  sake  simply  ;  that  a  statement 
made  by  Professor  Drummond  in  “  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World," 
is  literally  true  :  “  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  of  Christ’s  life  was 
spent  in  doing  kind  things — in  merely  doing  kind  things?  Run  it  over 
with  that  in  view,  and  you  will  find  that  he  spent  a  great  proportion  of 
his  time  simply  in  making  people  happy,  in  doing  good  turns  to  peo¬ 
ple.”  Many  agree  with  this,  and  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  if  possible,  if  it  be  the  true  view  of  the  case. 

It  is  possible  to  get  at  truth  from  two  standpoints  :  one,  the  accounts 
of  the  miracles  themselves,  with  their  explanations  and  applications ;  the 
other,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  and  his  word  regarding  his  work  here, 
the  purpose  for  which  he  came,  and  the  details  of  that  work  as  it  was 
accompli  shell. 

The  stories  of  the  miracles  seem  to  come  first,  and  we  will  therefore 
consider  each  separately,  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

r.*  The  Water  Turned  into  Wine  (John  ii.  i-ii). — So  far  as  the 
simple  narrative  is  concerned,  no  indication  of  a  motive  is  given,  if  we 
except  that  natural  unwillingness  of  a  guest  to  refrain  from  ministering 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  feast.  So  the  result  (verse  ii,  R.  V’.)  must  Ije  ex¬ 
amined  :  ”  This  beginning  of  his  signs  did  Jesus  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  and 
manifested  his  glory  ;  and  his  disciples  believed  on  him.”  This  was  then 
a  “sign,”  manifesting  the  glory  of  the  incarnation  (i.  14),  and  produced 
an  increase  of  faith  on  the  part  of  his  disciples. 

2.  The  Nobteman's  Son  Heated  (John  iv.  46-54). — To  the  urgent 
beseeching  of  the  father,  our  lyord  replied  (verse  48):  ‘‘Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe  ”  ;  which  can  only  mean  that  the 
works  were  regarded  as  faith-producing,  though  not  sufficient  in  them¬ 
selves.  The  father  was  too  anxious  for  his  son  to  consider  the  point,  and 

‘  These  numliers  are  simply  for  convenience  in  referring  to  the  ac¬ 
counts  later  on,  and  are  not  to  be  understood  to  indicate  an  opinion  as  to 
chronological  order. 
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simply  asked  again  the  needed  help.  He  believe<l  the  reply  of  Christ, 
and  went  his  w'ay  trusting,  manifesting  no  surprise  when  he  found  com¬ 
plete  cure,  instead  of  mere  improvement.  Here  the  result  alone  tells  the 
motive,  and  that  result  was  salvation  to  the  nobleman  and  his  whole 
house. 

3.  The  First  Draught  of  Fishes  (Luke  v.  i-ii). — If  the  motive  for 
this  work  was  more  than  a  remuneration  for  the  use  of  the  boat  as  a  plat¬ 
form,  verses  8,  10,  and  x  i  indicate  it.  It  was  a  revelation  of  divinity  to 
Peter,  and  led  to  the  call  of  the  three  leaders  of  the  twelve  to  forsake  all 
for  his  service. 

4.  The  Tempist  Stilled  (Matt.  viii.  23-27;  Mark  iv.  35-41 ;  Luke 
viii.  22-25). — If  the  cause  here  was  more  than  either  to  allay  the  fear  of 
the  disciples,  or  to  overcome  real  and  imminent  peril,  then  in  Matthew 
(verse  26;,  the  act  seems  to  answer  faith,  even  if  “little”;  and  from 
Mark  (verse  40),  and  Luke  (verse  25),  to  turn  them  to  faith  in  him.  It 
certainly  awakened  deepening  interest  in  him  and  his  power,  as  appears 
from  the  closing  words  of  all  the  accounts,  reminding  us,  as  perhaps  it 
did  them,  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.  8-  9. 

5.  I/calivg  of  the  Gadaretie  Demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34  ;  Mark  v. 
1-20;  Luke  viii.  26-39).— The  account  in  Matthew  is  simply  of  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  power  and  authority.  But  when  the  heaied  man  is  found  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke,  verse  35);  when  he  desires  to  be  hence¬ 
forth  with  him  (Mark,*  verse  18  ;  Luke,  verse  38);  when  he  returns,  at 
Christ’s  word,  to  his  own  home,  there  to  preach  the  love  and  power  of 
God  (Mark,  verses  19  and  20;  Luke,  verse  39);  when,  in  short,  salvation 
and  service  are  the  results  of  the  miracle,  the  motive  for  this  one,  at 
least,  seems  apparent. 

I  6.  Jairus'  Daughter  A'a/.y<v/ (Matt.  ix.  18-19,  23-26;  Mark  v.  22-24, 

135-43;  Luke  viii.  41-42,  49-56). — Here  no  motive  is  given.  We  may  say 
that  ccmpas.sion  was  the  motive,  but  cannot  say  that  it  alone  prompted 
the  act,  for  there  is  to  be  observed  the  fact  that  it  was  conditioner!  on 
faith  (^lark,  verse  36  ;  Luke,  verse  50). 

7.  Healing  the  Woman  zuith  the  Issue  of  lilnod  (Matt.  ix.  20-22  ; 
Mark  v.  25-34  ;  Luke  viii.  43-48). — This  is  a.scribed  to  faith  ;  “  Thy  faith 
hat’.x  made  thee  whole  ”  ( Matt., ver.se  22;  Mark,  verse  34;  Luke,  verse  48). 
The  result,  be.sides  healing,  was  public  confession  (Mark,  verse  33; 
Luke,  verse  47). 

H.  Opening  the  Fyes  of  Two  lilind  Men  (M(^tt.  ix.  27-31). — This 
was  plainly  in  answer  to  faith  (verses  28  and  29). 

9.  Healing  the  Paralytic  (Matt.  i.x.  1-8; Mark  ii.  1-12;  Luke  v.  17-26). 
—Taking  the  account  in  Matthew  only, — and  the  truth  is  exactly  iden¬ 
tical  in  each,— it  is  to  Ixe  noticed  that,  in  answer  to  faith  (verse  2),  Jesus 
pronounced  the  forgivene.ss  of  sins.  When  his  right  to  do  this  was  ques¬ 
tioned,  he  answered  with  the  miracle  and  the  words  of  verse  6  :  “But 
that  ye  may  know  that  the  Srxn  of  man  hath  |)ower  on  earth  to  forgive 
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sins,”  and  the  act  of  healing  is  performed.  Fisher  speaks  of  these  words 
as  ‘‘This  one  observation,  defining  the  motive  of  the  miracle,  making  it 
sulwrdinate  to  the  higher  end  of  verifying  his  authority  to  grant  spiritual 
blessings.”  * 

10.  The  Cleansing  of  the  I.eper  (Matt.  viii.  1-4;  Mark  i.  40-45;  Luke 
V.  12-15).— This  is  ascril)ed  to  compassion  (Mark,  verse  41),  and  as  an 
answer  to  faith  (Matt.,  verse  2  ;  Mark,  verse  40  ;  Luke,  verse  12),  neither 
of  which  contradicts  or  excludes  the  other. 

11.  The  Centurion's  Servant  (Matt.  viii.  5-13  ;  Luke  vii.  i-io).— 
Here  our  Lord’s  divinity  was  recognized,  and  his  power  and  willingness 
fully  trusted.  This  was  added  to  a  faith  ‘‘  so  great  ”  that  its  like  had  not 
been  met  before  by  Jesus,  and  the  healing  desired  came  in  answer  to 
that  faith  (Matt.,  verse  13). 

12.  The  Demoniac  in  the  Capernaum  Synagogue  (Mark  i.  23-27; 
Luke  iv.  33-36). — The  motive  suggested  by  Mark  (verses  22-25)  is  that 
this  work  was  wrought  to  stop  questionable  testimony.  The  result  (Mark, 
verses  27  and  28)  is  to  awaken  interest  in  him  and  to  spread  abroad  his 
fame. 

13.  Simon's  Wife's  Mother  (Matt.  viii.  14-15;  Mark  i.  29-31  ;  Luke 
iv.  38-39). — No  reason  is  given  except  the  request  (Luke,  verse  38), 
which  implies  faith. 

14.  Raising  the  Widoiv's  Son  (Luke  vii.  11-16'. —Verse  13  states 
that  the  Ix)rd  had  compassion  on  the  mother.  The  result  (verse  16)  is 
glory  given  to  God,  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  creation. 

15.  The  Impotent  Man  Healed  (John  v.  1-16). — Had  the  account 
stopped  at  verse  9,  no  motive  save  compassion  would  have  lieen  evident. 
So  far  as  the  man  is  concerned,  verse  14  tells  us  that  there  came  to  him 
the  assurance  and  the  warning  :  ‘‘  Thou  art  made  whole  ;  sin  no  more, 
lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee.”  The  incident  is  the  cause  of  the 
wonderful  wonls  of  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  (verses  17-47). 

16.  The  Five  Thousand  Fed  (Matt.  xiv.  15-21;  Mark  vi.  34-44;  Luke 
ix.  12-17  ;  John  vi.  5-14). — Mark  (verse  34)  speaks  of  our  Lord’s  com¬ 
passion,  but  this  seems  to  l>e  because  of  the  ignorance  and  shepherdlesi 
condition  of  the  people,  hence  the  teaching.  The  event  is  led  up  to  by 
Matthew  xiv.  14  (see  also  John  vi.  2).  In  John  (verse  14),  he  is  consid¬ 
ered  the  promised  prophet  (I)eut.  xviii.  15-18),  in  short,  the  Messiah,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  work  (see  also  verse  15).  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of 
John  vi.  26  indicate  that  most  of  the  spiritual  teaching  which  he  would 
have  impressed  by  the  miracle  was  lost  in  mere  physical  gratification : 
”  Ye  seek  me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  sign  (of  my  Messiahship),  but  be¬ 
cause  ye  did  eat.”  Still,  this  work  was  the  point  from  which  came  tht 
discourse  (John  vi.  27-40),  and  after  the  interruption  and  return  to  Cap¬ 
ernaum, — the  additional  one  of  verses  43-65,  and  if  it  had  no  immediate 
result  except  to  separate  to  himself  his  true  followers  from  the  mas* 

*  Groun<l  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  p.  161. 
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which  T)elieved  heartily  in  a  Messiah  and  king  who  simply  provided  for 
all  their  physical  needs,  without  any  effort  on  their  part  (verses  66-69), 
has  a  wealth  of  worth  in  golden  truth  for  us. 

17.  Walking  on  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiv.  22-33;  Mark  vi.  45-52;  John  vi. 
15-21). — That  this  was  more  than  to  allay  fear  or  ease  toil,  seems  evi¬ 
denced  by  Matthew  (verse  33),  in  the  worship  of  the  disciples  and  their 
clear  testimony:  “  Of  a  truth,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God.” 

18.  Opening  the  Eyes  of  One  Horn  Blind  (John  ix.). — Verse  3  has 
been  taken  to  indicate  the  cause  of  the  man’s  con<lition.  It  means,  not 
that  the  man  was  made  blind  that  the  works  of  Gocl  should  be  manfest- 
ed,  but  that,  being  blind,  the  works  should  l>e  manifested.  In  other 
words,  it  suggests  that  we  should  be  helpfully  interested  in  the  condition 
of  those  we  can  aid,  not  coldly  philosophizing  as  to  the  cause  of  their 
condition.  Yet,  does  this  teach  that  he  was  healed  simply  because  of 
his  helplessness,  and  of  our  Lord’s  kindness?  Notice  the  progress  in 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  now-seeing  man:  ‘‘a  man  ”  (verse  ii);  “a  pro¬ 
phet  ”  (verse  17);  ”  a  man  of  God  ”  (verse  33);  “  Lord  ”  (verse  38).  The 
result  of  the  miracle  is  triumphant  faith  (verses  33-38). 

19.  The  Withered  Hand  Restored  (Matt.  xii.  9-13;  Mark  iii.  1-5; 
Luke  vi.  6-1 1). — The  occasion  is  united  with  teaching  relative  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  seems  to  be  the  sermon  from  the  incident 
as  a  text. 

20.  Restoring  the  Woman  with  the  Spirit  of  Infirmity  (Lukexiii. 
10-17).— Here  was  done  in  part  that  which  he  was  manifested  to  do, — 
loose  from  the  bonds  of  Satan  (verse  16;  see  i  John  iii.  8).  It  results  in 
the  woman  glorifying  God  (verse  13),  and  all  the  people  rejoicing 
(verse  17). 

21.  Healing  Man  with  the  Dropsy  (Luke  xiv.  i -6).— United  with 
teaching  regarding  Sabbath  observance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  man  with 
the  withered  hand. 

22.  The  Ten  Lepers  Cleansed  (Luke  xvii.  11-19). — They  called  for 
mercy  (verse  13),  indicating  faith;  one  returned  glorifying  God  (verses 
15  and  18);  and  the  result  was  (verse  19),  “Thy  faith  hath  made  thee 
whole,”  first  from  leprosy,  then  from  sin. 

23.  The  Daughter  of  the  Syro-Pluenician  Woman  Healed  (Matt. 
XV.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24-30).—  Here  would  seem  to  be  an  utter  absence  of 
compas.sion,  and  a  yielding  otdy  to  a  faith  which  could  be  characterized 
as  “great”  (Matt.,  verse  28).  Faith  alone  caused  the  healing  here 
(Mark,  verses  28-29). 

24.  Healing  One  Deaf  and  Dumb  (Mark  vii.  31-37). — Faith  asked 
this  (verse  32).  The  result  was  those  truthful  words  of  commendation, 
applying  to  all  his  life  (verse  37),  “He  hath  done  all  things  well  ”  (see 
Luke  iii.  22;  John  viii.  29;  xvii.  4). 

25.  The  Four  Thousand  Fed  (Matt.  xv.  32-39;  Mark  viii.  1-9). — 
This  is  ascribed  unqualifiedly  to  compassion  by  our  I^ord  himself. 
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26.  Opening  the  Eyes  of  One  Blind  at  Bethsaida  (Mark  viii.  22- 
26). — This  is  requested  by  faith  unquestionably  (verse  22),  and  it  haa 
been  suggeste<l  that  the  progressive  character  of  the  cure  was  due  to  im¬ 
perfect  faith  on  the  part  of  the  blind  man. 

27.  Healing  the  Lunatic  Child  (Matt.  xvii.  14-21;  Mark  ix.  14-29; 
Luke  ix.  37-42). — The  father  asked  with  some  faith  (Matthew,  verse  15; 
Luke,  verse  38),  and  the  work  is  ascribed  wholly  to  faith  on  his  part 
(Mark,  verses  23  and  24). 

28.  The  Coin  in  the  Fish's  Mouth  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27). — The  motive 
is  stated  to  l>e  a  desire  to  avoid  giving  offense,  which  would  hinder  his 
work  (verse  27).  While  never  unwilling  to  run  counter  to  his  surround¬ 
ings  in  advocating  right,  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  he  never  gave  unnecessar)’ 
offense. 

29. -  Lazarus  Raised  (John  xi.). — That  this  incident  was  for  the  glory 
of  God,  and  that  every  detail  was  arranged  for  that  purpose,  connected 
as  that  is  with  the  glorifying  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  indicated  in  verse  4, 
which  may  be  said  to  state  the  cause  of  the  condition  of  Lazarus.  Our 
Lord  says  that  he  is  glad  that  all  this  happened,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  believe  (verse  15).  All  was  done  to  strengthen  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  disciples,  and  produce  it  in  others  (verses  25,  26,  40,  41,  and  42),  and 
accomplished  this  ( verses  45  and  48). 

30.  The  Blind  Man  at  Jericho  (Matt.  xx.  29-34;  Mark  x.  46-52;  Luke 
xviii.  35-43). — They  had  faith  (Luke,  verses  38-41),  and  his  compassion 
is  recognized  as  prompting  (Matt.,  verse  34).  The  miracle  produced 
faith,  and  called  to  service  (Mark,  verse  52;  Luke,  verses  42-43). 

31.  The  Barren  Fig-tree  Cursed  (Matt.  xxi.  18-22;  Mark  xi.  12- 
14). — This  seems  to  have  been  to  encourage  faith  (Matt.  20-21;  Mark, 
verses  22-23).  There  must  have  l>een  impressed  the  value  and  necessity 
of  fruit-bearing  as  distinct  from  mere  appearance. 

32.  Healing  the  Ear  of  Malchus  (Luke  xxii.  49  51). — A  practical 
illustration  of  Luke  vi.  27,  for  the  benefit  of  the  disciples,  and  only  inci- 
dentally’for  the  benefit  of  Malchus  (verse  51). 

33.  The  Second  Draught  of  Fishes  (John  xxi.  1-23). — While  demon¬ 
strating  his  divinity  and  proving  his  resurrection  (verses  7,  12-13),  the 
miracle  opened  the  way  for  the  instruction  of  verses  15-22. 

There  are  two  other  miracles  narrated  in  detail;  the  blind  and  dumb 
demoniac  (Matt.  xii.  22-30;  Luke  xi.  14-26),  in  which  the  exclamation  of 
the  people  (Matt.,  verse  23),  “  Is  not  this  the  Son  of  David?  ”  may  help 
us  to  decide  as  to  the  motive,  and  in  which  particular  attention  is  to  be 
calle<l  to*the  words  which  follow  the  work;  and  the  dumb  demoniac 
(Matt.  ix.  32-35),  which  produced  amazement  simply. 

The  following  are  accounts  of  healing  and  blessing  bestowed  by  our 
Lord,  not  fully  detailed,  and  giving  us  no  hint  as  to  their  motive,  save 
that  which  may  sugge.st  itself  to  us  as  either  couipassion  or  salvation,  or 
both;  Matthew  iv.  23-24,  viii.  16-17,  15.  *iv.  35-36,  xix.  2,  xxi.  14; 
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Mark  i.  32-34.  39.  *o.  vi.  55-56;  Luke  iv.  40-41,  v.  15,  ix.  11.  It  is  al¬ 

ways  interesting  to  note,  however,  how  often  these  gatherings  for  phys¬ 
ical  benefit  were  taken  advantage  of  by  Jesus  to  teach  his  great  truths, 
and  it  may  also  be  suggested  that  there  may  be  included  in  these  ac¬ 
counts,  some  of  the  works  of  our  Lord,  narrated  more  fully  elsewhere, 
and  already  so  considered  by  us. 

Regarding  Luke  vi.  17-19,  which  is  usually  considered  as  the  parallel 
of  Matthew  iv.  23-25,  it  is  especially  to  be  noticed  that  there  follows  the 
teaching  of  verses  20-49,  ^  account  in  Matthew  leads  to  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 

In  Matthew  ix.  35-36  and  xiv.  14,  Christ’s  compassion  is  given  as  the 
motive  for  his  work,  though  in  the  former,  his  sympathy  is  inspired 
rather  by  the  shepherdless  condition  of  the  people,  their  lack  of  spiritual 
leadership,  than  by  disease  or  needs  of  the  physical  nature.  In  Matthew 
XV.  30-31,  the  result  is  the  glorifying  of  God  by  the  people. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of  our  examination  of  the  accounts  of 
the  miracles,  and  will  stop  only  to  roughly  classify  those  narrated  in  de¬ 
tail.  There  are  five  of  these  wondrous  works  in  which  compassion  is 
unque.stionably  a  leading  motive,  perhaps  the  only  one— the  raising  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairus  (6),  in  which  there  is  no  motive  save  that  inti¬ 
mated,  though  faith  seems  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition  to  the  re¬ 
sult;  the  leper  cleansed  (10),  which  also  unites  faith  with  compassion; 
the  widow’s  son  raised  (14),  which  ends  in  glory  being  ascribed  to  God; 
the  impotent  man  healed  (15),  in  which  the  work  ends  in  salvation;  and 
the  four  thousand  fed  (25),  which  is  unqualifiedly  ascribed  to  compas¬ 
sion.  In  thirteen  of  the  accounts  (6,  7,8,  10,  11,  13,  22,  23,  24,26,27, 
30,  and  31),  the  works  seem  to  be  in  answer  to  faith,  or  to  produce  it.  As 
{xoofs  of  divinity,  the  works  seem  to  have  l>een  performed  in  twelve 
cases  (I,  3,  4,  9,  12,  14,  17,  19,  20,  21,  29,  and  33),  while  in  five  (2,  5,  15, 
16,  and  18),  salvation  is  the  clearly  defined  result.  In  the  coin  in  the 
fish’s  mouth,  avoidance  of  what  might  interfere  with  his  mission,  and  in 
the  healing  of  the  ear  of  Malchus,  other  motives  still,  caused  the  works. 
To  five  (6,  10,  14,  15,  and  16),  two  motives  are  given,  both  being  evident, 
neither  contradicting  nor  excluding  the  other. 

Turning  now  to  the  statements  of  our  Lord  and  the  Scriptures,  regard¬ 
ing  his  work,  as  they  apply  to  our  subject,  they  may  be  considered 
under  two  heads;  what  is  said  regarding  the  miracles,  their  purpose  and 
value,  and  what  is  asserted  as  the  purpose  for  which  our  Ix)rd  came  to 
earth. 

In  Isa.  XXXV.  4-6  and  xlii.  6-7,  healing  is  promised  as  a  .sign  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  these  Jesus  evidently  refers  when  he  responds  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  John  (Matt.  xi.  2-6;  Luke  vii.  19-23).  He  says,  in  effect,  "  Here 
ia proof  of  my  claim.  I  am  he.”  His  works  are  quoted  as  evidence  of 
his  Messiahship,  in  John  vii.  31,  and  as  evidence  of  God’s  presence  and 
approval  of  his  work,  in  John  iii.  2,  ix.  16,  33;  Acts  ii.  22,  x.  38.  He 
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cast  out  demons  in  demonstration  of  the  presence  and  power  of  the 
King  (Matt.  xii.  28). 

That  faith  was  a  necessary  condition  to  the  performance  of  his  works 
is  clearly  stated  in  Matt.  xiii.  58  and  Mark  vi.  5,  and  implied  in  his  re¬ 
peated  refu.sals  to  perform  any  miracles  for  unlrelieving  curiosity  (Matt, 
xii.  38-42;  xvi.  1-4;  Mark  viii.  n-12;  Luke  xi.  29-32).  That  his  works 
produced  faith  we  have  seen  from  our  examination  of  them,  and  find 
stated  in  John  ii.  23,  vi.  2.  That  some  of  the  wondrous  acts  were  per¬ 
formed  to  lead  to  repentance,  is  the  teaching  of  Matt.  xi.  20-24;  Luke  x. 
13-14;  and  w’ith  the.se  .should  be  considered  John  xv.  24,  “If  I  had  not 
done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other  did,  they  had  not  had 
sin  ’’  (R.V. ),  which  declares  that  sin  is  to  some  extent  at  least  dependent 
nj)on  regard  for  the  evidential  value  of  the  miracles.  Yet  the  sugges¬ 
tion  from  Luke  xvi.  27-31  is  that  miracles  in  themselves  are  not  suflS- 
cient  to  convince  one  who  is  unwilling  to  be  teachable. 

Our  Ivordsays  (John  v.  36),  “The  works  which  I  do  bear  witness  of 
me,  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me,”  and  expresses  the  same  truth  in 
John  X.  25.  To  be  sure,  he  does  not  say  here  that  the  works  were  done 
solely  or  even  chiefly  to  bear  witness;  but  it  is  different  with  John  x.  37- 
38,  “  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not;  but  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I  in  him.”  This  to  the  Jews,  and 
similar  words  to  his  disciples  in  John  xiv.  lo-ii,  closing  with,  “Believe 
me  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me;  or  else  believe  me  for 
the  very  works’  sake.”  In  both  these  cases  he  affirms  that  the  miracles 
are  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  truth  of  his  claims.  As  Fisher 
says,  “The  go.spel  miracles  are  for  the  express  purpose  of  atte.sting  rev¬ 
elation.”^  And  he  also  says,  after  quoting  the  last  passage  referred  to 
(John  xiv.  lo-ii),  “That  is,  if  you  cannot  take  my  word  for  it,  then  let 
the  miracles  convince  you.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Christ  performed 
his  miracles  under  a  protest.  He  refused  to  do  a  miracle  where  there 
was  not  a  germ  of  faith  l>eforehand.‘'* 

The  failure  of  this  method  of  bringing  others  unto  him.self,  noted  in 
John  xii.  37,  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  “  signs,”  as  the  word  is  here, 
were  performed  as  ends  in  themselves;  but  they  were  “signs”  and 
mighty,  in  so  far  as  they  revealed  and  manifested  his  presence  and 
power  and  goodness,  and  if  they  were  ever  utterly  ineffectual,  they  were 
so  only  to  those  who  esteemed  them  for  their  own  sakes,  who  merely 
wondered  at  them. 

In  closing  this  division  of  the  subject,  which  has  regard  directly  to  the 
words  concerning  the  works,  notice  John  xx.  30-31,  “And  many  other 
signs  truly  did  Jesus  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  book;  but  these  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
*  Ground  of  Theistic  and  Christian  Belief,  p.  281.  "^Ibid.,  p.  I54- 
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through  His  name.”  It  is  here  declared  that  the  purpose  for  which,  at 
least,  a  record  is  given  of  the  “signs”  is  that  belief  maybe  produced, 
and  through  that,  life  secured.  As  one  says,  “  Kach  of  these  signs  de¬ 
clares — all  of  them  together  declare— that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Their 
de.sign  is  to  awaken  belief  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.”^ 

The  clear  teaching  of  the  word  of  God  about  the  miracles  would  seem 
to  be  that  they  were  signs  of  the  love  and  power  and  presence  of  God, 
and  meant  to  be  understood  as  such,  intended  to  teach  men  truth  which 
concerned  their  eternal  welfare,  performed  to  turn  men  from  darkness  to 
light,  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  intimacy,  communion,  and  ever¬ 
lasting  relationship  lietween  God  and  man.  If  we  will  now  look  at  the 
statements  made  regarding  the  purpose  for  which  our  Lord  came  into  the 
world,  we  will  find  our  last  conclusion  most  strongly  confirmed.  He 
came  to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  (Mark  i.  38;  Luke  iv.  43);  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance  (Mark  ii.  17;  Luke  v.  32;  Matt.  ix.  13).  He  came 
to  save  that  which  was  lost  (Luke  xix.  10;  John  iii.  16-17);  to  save  sin¬ 
ners  (1  Tim.  i.  15);  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  i.e.,  con¬ 
demned  by  it  (Gal.  iv.  4-5);  to  save  the  world  (John  xii.  47;  i  John  iv. 
14;  1  Tim.  ii.  6);  that  he  might  redeem  from  all  iniquity  (Titus  ii.  14). 

There  are,  it  is  true,  two  passages  which  seem  to  indicate  that  his  work 
here  necessarily  included  the  performance  of  miracles  of  helpfulness, 
even  if  done  as  ends  simply.  These  are  the  two  well-known  references 
(Matt.  XX.  28;  Mark  x.  45),  “The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  In  view 
of  all  the  accumulated  evidence  just  presented,  it  would  seem  that  the 
passage  just  quoted  must  present  th^  same  thought  as  Phil.  ii.  5-8,  where 
"he  humbled  himself  ”  to  serve,  even  becoming  “ obedient  unto  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cro.ss.” 

To  all  this  .should  be  added,  he  came  to  accomplish  a  certain  work 
(John  ix.  4),  which  was  not  fini.shed  (John  xvii.  4,  xix.  30),  until  he  died 
upon  the  cross.  His  love  was  mighty,  vast,  and  rich,  beyond  measure 
or  comprehension;  yet  it  was  commended  unto  us  only  by  his  death 
(Rom.  V.  8,  viii.  32;  i  John  iii.  16;  Gal.  ii.  20;  John  xv.  13);  and  he  came, 
for  no  other  purpose,  to  take  away  our  sins  ( i  John  iii.  5;  Rom.  iv.  25). 

With  the  evi<lence  all  in  so  far  as  the  records  go,  the  only  conclusion 
possible  would  seem  to  Ire,  that  from  first  to  last  the  work  of  Christ  had 
but  one  ultimate  end,  the  salvation  of  the  world,  or  all  those  in  it  who 
»hould  Irelieve  in  him,  and  every  statement  regarding  that  which  called 
him  from  the  presence  of  the  Father  in  glory,  to  this  earth  here  to  suffer 
and  die,  but  affirms  and  confirms  this.  And  so  we  would  decide  that 
Professor  Drummond  was  stating  only  a  half-truth  at  most,  and  that  very 
capable  of  suggesting  what  is  untrue,  in  the  words  quoted  from  him  on 
the  first  page.  Our  Lord  did  make  people  happy,  but  he  never  merely 
did  good  turns  to  them. 

^  Maurice,  The  Gospel  of  John,  p.  460. 
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Yet  we  may  be  too  hasty  in  our  conclusion.  While  all  the  evidence 
points  one  way,  a  problem  remains.  The  question  will  surely  arise, 
Have  we  interpreted  the  record  correctly  ?  or,  in  other  words.  Can  we  de¬ 
termine  purpose  by  the  examination  of  result  ?  This  is,  after  all,  the 
crucial  point. 

The  great  underlying  motive  of  the  life  of  Christ  was  the  revelation  of 
Cod  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  the  life  was  .spent  for  that  purpose; 
yet,  when  the  specific  acts  which  are  called  the  miracles  were  performed, 
was  the  great  motive  the  conscious  motive  of  each  specific  deed,  is  the 
question.  Even  if  so,  then,  to  some  degree,  the  joy  and  the  healing 
which  resulted  may  have  formed  a  part  of  the  conscious  motive  from 
whence  the  deed  sprang.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Jesus  regarded 
spiritual  well-being  as  of  higher  importance  than  good  feeling  or  health, 
and  that  it  may  somewhat  safely  be  inferred  that  the  former  occupied 
the  first  place  in  the  impelling  forces  which  resulted  in  any  of  his  acts  of 
grace.  To  be  sure,  we  find  it  impossible  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  being 
other  than  ever  willing  to  do  men  all  the  good  he  could,  good  of  every 
kind,  willing  and  anxious  to  do  kindnesses  even  when  no  spiritual  result 
would  be  pro<iuced  in  the  person  to  whom  the  kindness  was  done  or  in 
others.  No  Christ  who  is  the  creature  of  our  conceptions  can  excel  the 
real,  the  revealed  Christ,  yet  there  remains  the  possibility  that  the  Christ 
of  our  conceptions  may  differ  from  the  real  Christ.  And  if  we  are  as¬ 
sured  that  he  had  one  specific  purpose  in  coming  to  earth,  that  he  was 
here  solely  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  that  his  whole  life  was  spent  in 
carrying  it  out,  then  surely  it  could  never  have  been  absent  from  his 
thought  as  propelling  to  every  deed,  or  (an  impossibility),  he  would  have 
been  acting  at  times  independently  of  his  great  purpose.  If  a  certain  act 
performed  by  infinite  wisdom  accomplishes  a  certain  re.sult,  it  would 
seem  to  be  ab.surd  to  search  elsewhere  for  the  intended  object  of  that 
act.  If,  in  addition,  relative  to  that  act,  there  should  be  a  plain  decla¬ 
ration  that  for  such  a  purpose  it  was  performed;  if,  further,  there  should 
be  the  added  revelation  that  for  such  specific  purposes  did  the  Father 
send  the  Son,  there  could  be  no  further  evidence  demanded.  Such  it 
the  evidence  in  this  case,  hence  we  must  hold  that  the  conclusion  ar¬ 
rived  at  above  is  true.  Everything  which  our  IvOrd  did,  had  his  great 
underlying  motive  as  its  consciously  propelling  power,  and  this  one  pur¬ 
pose  in  primal  view,  full  of  other  incidental  bles.sing,  though  his  work 
truly  was.  “  He  unfolded  the  utmost  consideration  for  the  physical  ne¬ 
cessities,  but  always  in  subordination  to  the  higher  wants  of  the  soul.”' 

JESSK  A.  CHA.se. 

Minnkaholis,  Mi.nn. 


‘Stalker,  Imago  Christi,  p.  205. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

vSOCIOLOGICAL  NOTE. 

SOCIOLOGY  AS  AFFECTED  BY  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  field  of  Sociology  is  of  such  wide  and  as  yet  undetermined  boun¬ 
daries  that  it  yields  strangely  varied  products.  Anything  that  has  to  do 
with  two  or  more  people  in  relation  to  each  other,  some  writer  is  sure  to 
think  can  be  labeled  “sociological.”  It  may  be  a  description  of  pecu¬ 
liar  customs.  It  may  be  a  program  for  reforming  neighljorhood  man¬ 
ners.  It  may  be  an  attempt  to  formulate  a  law  of  social  action  as  uni¬ 
versal  as  that  of  gravitation.  Nor  can  one  guess  Ijeforehand  what  ele¬ 
ments  he  will  find  in  a  “sociological”  essay  or  book.  Any  sort  of 
philosophy,  any  type  of  psychology,  any  variety  of  ethics,  including  the 
denial  of  all  ethics,  may  appear  in  the  fonns  of  “sociology.”  Perhaps 
the  sure.st  test  of  a  philosophy  is  the  sociological  fruit  it  produces.  When 
we  find  Buckle,  in  his  once  famous  “  History  of  Civilization  in  England,” 
denying  that  the  human  race  has  ever  made  any  moral  improvement, 
that  is  reason  enough  for  rejecting  his  materialistic  philosophy,  which 
subordinates  man  to  his  environment,  making  him  the  pa.s.sive  product  of 
soil  and  climate.  The  barrenness  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  sociological  con¬ 
clusions  shows  the  incompleteness  of  his  evolutionary  formula  for  deriv¬ 
ing  all  things  in  the  heavens  above  and  the  earth  lieneath  from  matter, 
motion,  and  force.  By  the  fruits  of  a  philosophy  it  may  be  known 
whether  it  is  rooted  in  truth. 

For  illustration  of  the  travesty  of  real  human  life  to  which  a  false  phi¬ 
losophy  may  bring  a  thinker,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  “The 
Outlines  of  Sociology,”  by  Professor  Ludwig  Gumplowicz,  of  Gratz,  Aus¬ 
tria,  translated  by  Professor  F.  W.  Moore  of  Vanderbilt  University,  and 
recently  published  by  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science. 

This  Austrian  professor’s  philosophical  basis  is  thoroughgoing  monism. 
He  admits  but  one  single  principle,  and  is  indifferent  “  whether  it  Im; 
called  nature,  or  God,  or  the  great  unknown  world-moving  principle  ”  ( p. 
S2).  His  monism  is  pantheistic.  The  height  of  absurdity  to  him  is  the 
l>elief  that  God  brings  anything  about  (p.  212).  “The  idea  of  god  [sic] 
is  only  a  symbol  of  nature  ”  (p.  176).  “Men  must  l)e  reckoned  with  as 
blind  natural  forces  pursuing  their  courses  in  confonnity  to  law  ”  (p. 
205).  “  Blind  impulse  rules  on  every  hand  ”  (p.  123).  This  philosophy 
involves  a  psychology  which  denies  the  existence  of  any  initiative  force 
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ill  the  will  (pp.  39,  171,  212,  et  passim),  and  finds  the  source  of  even 
thought,  not  in  individuals,  but  in  society  (pp.  39,  157,  200,  et  al.).  lie 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  “  modern  natural  science  has  successfully 
demonstrated  .  .  .  that  the  phenomena  of  the  iiulividual  mind  are  ema¬ 
nations  from  matter  ”  (p.  74).  In  applying  the  universal  law  of  causa¬ 
tion  to  social  phenomena,  this  rules  out  the  individual  man  as  a  cause, 
not  granting  that  he  can  lie  in  the  least  degree  a  social  force.  “The 
deed  of  an  individual  will  never  create  a  social  condition  nor  change  it, 
however  much  appearances  may  deceive  us.  One  social  condition  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  another”  (p.  76).  In  treating  of  the  “Identity  of  Torces," 
our  author  seems  to  hold,  that,  just  as  the  con.servatio;i  of  force  in  the 
physical  world  sliows  the  sum  of  the  various  nuxles  of  motion  —  heal, 
electricity,  an»l  the  re.sl — to  be  always  the  .same,  so  the  social  forces  are 
unvarying  from  age  to  age.  “When  the  true  social  forces  are  recog¬ 
nized,  the  perpetual  similarity  of  social  events  must  also  be  apparent. 
Rights,  states,  languages,  religion,  etc.,  have  always  and  everywhere 
arisen  in  ways  essentially  alike  ”  (p.  81). 

From  these  premises  of  a  philo.sophy  that  is  pantheistic  monism,  a 
psychology  that  regards  the  individual  mind  as  an  emanation  from  na¬ 
ture  and  society,  and  an  ethics  that  recognizes  no  law  but  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  force,  and  no  duty  but  “  reasonable  resignation  ”  (p.  213),  socio¬ 
logical  conclusions  are  reached  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  seem,  to  most 
of  our  readers,  a  reductio  ad  absurdnui. 

HIS  DOCTRINK  OK  THK  .STATK. 

A  stale  is  defined  as  “  the  organize*!  control  of  the  minority  over  the 
majority  ”  (p.  118).  The  existence  of  many  distinct  hordes  is  as.sumed, 
and  the  origin  of  states  is  found  in  the  subjugation  of  one  horde  or  group 
by  another.  The  enforced  labor  of  the  conquered  gave  their  conquerors 
leisure,  and  thus  civilization  grew  through  the  successful  horde  exploit¬ 
ing  one  or  more  alien  hordes.  No  state  was  ever  founded  with  ideas  of 
the  general  welfare  in  view,  or  for  the  sake  of  securing  justice.  The 
only  connection  of  the  state  with  justice  and  the  general  good  has  come 
through  the  ruling  minority  finding  it  can  get  better  service  from  the 
majority,  and  .secure  more  comfort  for  itself,  by  making  the  toilers  con¬ 
tented. 

“  I.al)or  must  always  be  organized  under  compulsion;  the  training  and 
discipline  of  the  state  are  neces.sary.  It  demands  of  the  laboring  class, 
in  the  beginning  al  least,  untold  sacrifice  of  life  and  health;  but  finally, 
in  a  rising  civilization,  they  become  participants  in  the  material  and 
moral  posse.ssions.  The  life  of  the  state  is  summed  up  in  this  common 
though  unequal  labor.  In  it  the  state  performs  its  task  and  fulfils  its 
mis.sion,  if  task  and  mission  can  be  spoken  of  where  blind  impulse  rules 
on  every  hand;  out  of  it  comes  the  highest  moral  possession  of  man¬ 
kind, — civilization”  (pp.  122,  123). 
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How  comforting  this  interpretation  of  the  process  of  civilization  would 
have  been  in  the  *5o’s  to  the  defenders  of  American  slavery  !  Equally 
agreeable  for  every  leader  in  a  war  of  conquest  is  the  assurance  that 
states  therefore  recognize  no  obligation  or  duty  or  ethical  law.  They 
fall  upon  the  weaker  like  avalanches,  and  their  most  destructive  wars 
are  no  more  to  be  called  crimes  than  is  an  earthquake.  A  social  group 
“  knows  no  standard  of  conduct  but  success  ”  (p.  144).  “The  social  strug¬ 
gle  consists  in  establishing  appropriate  institutions  for  increasing  the 
power  of  one  social  group  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  However  it  may 
be  with  the  individual,  the  society  never  errs  in  seizing  and  applying  the 
right  means;  its  instincts  are  always  right.  ...  It  never  reflects  and 
never  chooses,  but  naturally  follows  the  powerful  attraction  of  its  own 
interests”  (p.  145).  “In  the  struggle  of  the  wholes,  individual  opinions 
play  no  part.  Blind  natural  law  controls  the  action  of  savage  hordes,  of 
»lates,  and  of  societies”  (p.  148).  “So  long  as  the  state  has  aggressive 
power,  it  strives  to  augment,  to  increase  its  territory,  to  conquer,  to  col¬ 
onize,  etc.  This  continues  until  strength  fails  from  internal  or  external 
causes;  or  until  it  is  surpassed  by  other  states  and  crippled.  Only  when 
itrength  fails,  does  .strife  cease  ”  (pp.  152,  153).  “The  state  is  the  only 
•tandard  of  justice.  .  .  .  What  the  stale  must  do  is  right  ”  (p.  182). 

HIS  p:ffacemknt  of  the  individual,. 

The  individual  finds  no  place  of  responsibility  or  of  service  in  this 
•chenie.  “  The  social  fact  is  primary.  Man  disappears  from  the  fore¬ 
ground  of  consideration,  since  he  receives  his  thought,  his  soul,  from 
the  social  fact.  .  .  .  The  social  phenomenon  is  always  primary;  the 
thought  of  the  individual  and  the  ethico-social  products,  such  as  relig¬ 
ion,  rights,  morals,  etc.,  are  derived  ”  (p.  39).  Each  social  group  “will 
strive,  like  the  state,  to  increase  its  power.  But  the  result  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  does  not  depend  on  the  individual.  Though  there  are  always  indi¬ 
viduals  who  deviate  first  one  way  and  then  the  other,  they,  like  mete¬ 
oric  stones  which  are  loosened  from  their  planet  and  fly  off  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  are  abnonnal,  and  do  not  influence  the  behavior  of  the  group  as  a 
whole”  (p.  144).  “It  is  not  man  himself  who  thinks,  but  his  social 
community;  the  source  of  his  thoughts  is  in  the  social  medium  in  which 
he  lives,  the  .social  atmosphere  which  he  breathes,  and  he  cannot  think 
aught  else  than  what  the  influences  of  his  social  environment  concen¬ 
trating  upon  his  brain  necessitate.  .  .  .  The  individual  simply  plays  the 
part  of  the  prism  which  receives  the  rays,  dissolves  them  according  to 
fixed  laws,  and  lets  them  pass  out  again  in  a  predetermined  direction 
and  with  a  predetermined  color”  tp.  157). 

THE  DENIAI.  OF  PROGRESS. 

What  a  monotonous  .shadow  of  hoj)elessnes.s  rests  over  human  history, 
d  the  stale  has  no  other  morals  than  that  might  makes  right,  and  if,  at 
the  same  time,  the  individual  has  no  power  of  initiative,  but  must  sim- 
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ply  transmit  the  impulse  of  his  social  environment !  Our  author  is  log¬ 
ical  in  reading  the  conclusion,  from  these  premises,  that  no  progress  of 
the  human  race  as  a  whole  is  p>ossible.  Particular  groups  may  for  a  time 
secure  their  own  advancement  by  thrusting  others  back.  On  the  round 
earth  a  lofty  mountain  is  possible  only  by  the  existence  somewhere  of  a 
valley  equal  in  amount.  One  end  of  a  seesaw  can  go  up  only  as  the 
other  end  goes  down.  In  society  one  group  can  make  no  gain  except  at 
the  expense  of  some  other  group.  "Social  evolution  is  always  partial, 
local,  and  limited  in  time  ”  (p*  203).  "  The  life  of  every  people  runs  in 

a  cycle;  once  it  has  arrived  at  its  highest  stage  of  development,  it  hastens 
to  its  decay  ”  (p.  205).  "In  moral  and  social  philosophy,  not  only  is 
there  no  indication  of  progress,  but  nothing  new  whatever  has  been  said 
for  thousands  of  years.  .  .  .  Our  cognitions  respecting  virtue  and  cus¬ 
tom,  human  happiness  and  social  relations,  are  no  more  mature  than 
those  of  the  oldest  peoples  of  antiquity.  .  .  .  Though  brotherly  love  has 
l)een  taught  at  different  times  to  very  different  peoples  by  individual  law¬ 
givers  and  founders  of  religions,  our  attitude  toward  relatives  and  kins¬ 
folk  is  just  as  different  from  our  attitude  toward  strangers  as  ever.  To 
make  war  upon  strangers  and  overpower  them  is  a  virtue;  to  betray  one’s 
fellow-citizens  is  a  crime  ’’  (pp.  209,  210). 

To  such  conclusions  must  one  come  who  recognizes  no  personality  in 
God  and  no  free-will  in  man;  who  finds  human  history  only  a  natural 
process  without  freedom  or  self-<ietermination.  The  mistake  is  in  class¬ 
ing  sociology  with  either  the  mathematical,  or  physical,  or  biological 
sciences.  It  builds  on  all  these,  but  is  higher.  It  is  a  psychological 
science.  Its  conclusions  depend  on  what  is  postulated  in  regard  to  the 
nature  and  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  the  influences  exerted 
upon  that  soul  by  truth  and  duty  and  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  In  this  sense  it  is  proper  to  speak  of  Christian  sociology.  The 
Christian  view  of  man  and  God  and  their  mutual  relation  determines  a 
sociology  as  far  removed  from  this  we  have  Ijeen  analyzing  as  the  heav¬ 
ens  are  above  the  earth.  With  man  a  moral  and  intelligent  lieing,  capa¬ 
ble  of  loving  others  as  well  as  of  loving  himself,  able  to  respond  to  the 
call  of  duty  as  well  as  to  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  competent  to  react 
upon  environment,  and  moreover  having  within  reach  the  spiritual  aid 
of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the  doctrine  of  society  is  full  of  living  hope. 

W.  E.  C.  Wright. 


Olivet  Collbue.  Mich. 
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NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  Theory  of  Reality.  An  Essay  in  Metaphysical  System  upon  the 
Basis  of  Human  Cognitive  Experience.  By  George  Trumbull  Ladd, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  Yale  University; 
author  of  “  Philosophy  of  Knowledge”  and  ‘‘ Philosophy  of  Mind.” 
8vo.  Pp.  XV,  556.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $4.00. 

This  new  work  of  Professor  Ladd’s  follows  appropriately  upon  the 
“Philosophy  of  Knowledge,”  published  in  1895.  Anything  from  his 
pen  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  His  erudition,  his  seriousness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  his  large-minded  candor,  his  wide  grasp,  stamp  themselves  upon 
whatever  he  produces.  The  present  work  is,  we  may  say,  the  fruitage  of 
many  years  of  earnest  study  and  thought.  It  presupposes  much  that 
has  been  advanced  and  maintained  in  previous  works,  aud  yet  has  an  in¬ 
dependent  value  of  its  own.  That  value  is  not  impaired  by  the  fact, 
that,  as  he  confesses  in  his  concluding  chapter,  he  is  less  inclined  now 
than  at  the  beginning  of  his  philosophical  career  to  look  for  any  pro¬ 
found  modification  of  the  psychological  and  philosophical  views  formerly 
current.  Though  he  is  ready  to  welcome  any  new  light,  and  even  to 
abandon  the  old  doctrines  altogether,  if  truth  requires  it,  he  finds,  as  the 
result  of  his  protracted  .studies  and  investigations,  that  there  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  revolution,  but  only  for  a  more  careful  restatement,  or  recon¬ 
struction,  of  principles  that  have  been  long  in  vogue. 

In  particular,  the  philosophy  of  this  book  is  a  very  positively  theistic 
philosophy.  But  theism  appears  as  the  conclusion,  rather  than  the 
premise,  of  the  di.scu.ssiou.  It  begins  by  a  general  defense  of  the  validity 
of  metaphysics.  It  then  passes  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  alleged  an¬ 
tithesis  between  Phenomenon  and  Actuality;  an  Analysis  of  the  Concep¬ 
tion  of  Reality;  and  then  to  a  discussion  of  the  Categories —Substance, 
Change,  Relation,  Time,  Space,  Causation,  Measure,  Numljer,  Forms 
tnd  Laws,  Final  Cause,  etc.  All  through  the  discussion  the  attempt  is 
made  to  confine  the  attention  rigidly  to  the  undeniable  facts  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  consciousness ;  but  it  is  argued  that  in  them  all  there  is  forced 
on  the  mind  a  conviction  that  back  of  every  object  of  cognition  there  is 
an  idea  which  is  realized  in  the  object.  And  the  final  outcome  is  that  all 
“the  different  beings  —.selves and  things — of  the  world  have  their  Ground 
in  the  Absolute”;  and  the  Absolute  is  an  Absolute  Self.  More  fully 
ttated  :  ‘‘  The  *  immanence  ’  of  the  Absolute  in  the  world  is  the  one  cen¬ 
tral  tenet,  as  it  were,  of  all  systematic  metaphysics.  It  is  virtually  this 
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truth  which  all  the  critical  discussion  of  the  categories  sustains  and  un¬ 
folds.  It  is  virtually  this  truth  which  the  analysis  of  this  chapter  justi¬ 
fies  and  expands.  It  is  virtually  this  truth  which  all  the  theory  of  reality 
maintains.  This  theory  itself  is  the  form  of  monistic  philosophy  which 
is  summarized  in  the  following  statements  :  All  the  objects  of  the  world 
have  for  their  Subject  the  Absolute  ;  all  the  relatively  independent  cen¬ 
ters  of  self-activity,  of  the  forthputting  and  reception  of  forces,  of  causal 
action  and  influence,  have  their  Ground  in  the  Will  of  the  Absolute;  and 
all  the  forms,  laws,  and  ideal  ends  of  the  world  are  realizations  of  the 
Ideas  of  the  Ab.solute”  (p.  527). 

Professor  Ladd  here  virtually  avows  himself  a  monist;  but  he  guards 
himself  against  being  understood  as  aflirniing  the  identity  of  spirit  and 
matter,  or  as  denying  the  existence  and  relative  independence  and  self¬ 
activity  of  minds  distinct  from  the  One  Absolute  Mind.  On  the  contrary, 
from  l)eginning  to  end  he  builds  his  system  on  the  assumption  of  the 
reality  of  the  thinking  and  cognizing  mind  of  man,  and  on  the  validity 
of  its  cognitions  and  intuitions.  Even  to  non-rational  things  he  ascribes 
a  certain  self-activity  and  individuality  such  that  he  sometimes  seem  to 
affirm  their  real  personality.  For  example  he  says:  “To  lie  a  real  Being, 
with  actual  qualities,  is  to  lie  what  I  know  my  Self  to  be, — namely,  capa¬ 
ble  of  initiating  and  of  experiencing  changes  that  are  attributable  to 
some  subject  or  ‘central  point  of  attachment,’  conceived  of  after  the 
analogy  of  a  conscious  Will’’  (p.  139).  If  this  sounds  like  an  extreme 
statement,  as  it  doubtless  will  to  many,  it  ai  least  shows  that  the  author 
is  no  pantheist.  On  the  question  of  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world, 
his  favorite  mode  of  expression  is,  that  the  Absolute  is  the  Ground  of  the 
World,  or,  as  he  sometimes  writes  it,  the  World-Ground.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion,  how  the  world  came  into  being — whether  by  instantaneous  creation, 
or  otherwise — he  does  not  distinctly  express  himself.  In  Chapter  XIX., 
on  “The  World  and  the  Absolute,’’  he  defines  his  position  iu  general  as 
being  this;  “All  the  relations  that  exist  amongst  the  particular  existen¬ 
ces  of  the  world  have  their  Ground  in  the  Being  of  the  Absolute;  and  all 
these  relations  are  but  concrete  and  ])articular  instances  of  that  all-em¬ 
bracing  relation  in  which  the  Ab.solute  stands  to  the  world-  as  l)eiug  its 
Ground.  There  are  no  relations  conceivable,  or  p»>ssible,  that  do  not 
have  their  sources  and  the  guaranty  of  their  actuality  in  the  Absolute;  and 
this  eternal  and  unchangeable  relation  to  the  world  includes  and  explains 
all  particular  relations’’  (p.  499). 

In  coming  to  this  conclusion.  Professor  Ladd  traverses  the  whole  field 
of  metaphysical  problems,  undertaking,  in  the  most  exhaustive  and  un¬ 
biased  manner  possible,  to  ascertain  what  is  involved  in  the  universal  be¬ 
lief  in  the  fact  of  an  objective  reality  and  in  the  effort  to  ascertain  what 
it  is.  After  first  vindicating  the  right  of  metaphysics  to  a  place  among 
the  sciences,  he  grapples  with  the  vexed  question  of  Phenomenon  veriUi 
Actuality,  and  shows  that  there  is  no  antithesis.  “A  phenomenon  that 
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is  not  of  and  to  some  real  being  is  inconceivable.”  “Manifestations  are 
<7/ realities /o  cognizing  selves.”  He  next  defines  Reality  more  exactly. 
As  to  the  question,  what  Reality  is,  he  says,  “Neither  pure  mathematics, 
nor  formal  logic,  nor  a  metaphysical  dialectics  that  is  aloof  from  concrete 
knowledge,  can  suggest  the  answer,  or  even  furnish  any  method  of  ap¬ 
proach,  to  a  problem  like  this.  Cognitive  experience  with  concrete  things 
contains  at  its  roots,  if  anywhere  it  is  to  be  found,  the  beginnings  to  a 
true  answer  of  the  metaphysical  problem  ”  (p.  63).  And  this  cognitive 
experience  shows  us  that  “every  single  thing . really  is  essen¬ 

tially  all  that  every  other  thing  is.”  This  is  explained  by  showing  that 
in  examining  any  individual  object  we  find  it  to  be  ''possessed  of  all  the 
categories.  Quality,  Relation,  Change,  Time,  Space  and  Motion,  Force 
and  Causation,  Quantity  and  Measure,  Unity  and  Number,  Form,  Law, 
and  Final  Purpose” — these  are  “all  present  and  harmoniously  operative” 
in  every  single  thing  (p.  67).  But  there  is  in  every  given  ca.se  “something 
more”  which  we  assume  to  Ik;  possibly  known  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
thing.  More  particularly,  we  assume  that  the  reality  of  any  one  thing 
is  not  determined  by  “a  mere  multiplication  of  qualities,  activities,  and 
relations,”  but  rather  we  are  constrained  to  posit  “some  common  point 
of  attachment  for  all  the  particular  qualities,  activities,  and  relations.” 
Now,  in  the  ca.se  of  the  cognizing  person,  this  “point  of  attachment”  is 
found  in  the  conscious  “self-activity”  which  underlies  all  conscious  ex¬ 
perience.  “I  know  that  I  am,  because,  as  the  basis  of  all  discriminations 
a.s  to  what  I  am,  and,  as  the  core  of  all  such  self-knowledge,  I  imme¬ 
diately  know  myself  as  Z4/f//.”  But  “all  my  knowledge  is  of  my  self  as 
a  will  that  is  impeded,  checked,  limited,  by  that  which  I  cannot  identify 
with  this  self.”  That  which  impedes  one’s  will  “becomes  divided  up 
into  many  points  of  attachment  for  the  various  qualifications  of  so- 
called  things.”  The.se  things  “are  existences  in  reality,  but  tliey  are 
existences  which  I  have  come  to  know  as  not-nie.  They  are  things;  and 
they  could  not  be  conceived  of  as  real  unless  I  attributed  to  them  a  core 
of  self-activity  similar  to  that  which  I  feel  in  myself  and  call  my  will.” 
“TAa/ in  anything  which  is  the  point  of  the  attachment  for  all  these 
qualities  which  the  growth  of  knowledge  ascrif)es  to  this  particular  thing 
is  identical  in  its  being  with  what,  in  ourselves,  we  call  ‘will  ’  ”  (p.  69). 

Thoughts  like  the  foregoing  recur  through  the  •  whole  treatise.  The 
point  of  it  all  is  not  (as  might  at  first  blush  be  thought)  that  the  author 
makes  no  distinction  l)etween  persons  and  things;  he  continually  does 
make  this  distinction.  It  is,  rather,  that  in  the  constitution  and  working 
of  so-called  material  things  we  cannot  but  discern  the  working  of  intel¬ 
ligence  and  will.  And  this,  not  merely  as  when  a  carpenter  mechani¬ 
cally  hews  and  shapes  his  material;  but,  rather,  that  there  is  inherent  in 
the  things,  or  in  their  ultimate  atoms,  a  force  which  determines  their 
orderly  activity.  Those  are  no  chance  combinations  that  regularly  issue 
m  methodical  results— in  useful  and  beautiful  forms.  There  is  a  sort  of 
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soul  that  dwells  in  the  things  and  determines  their  movements  and  de* 
velopments.  Matter,  considered  as  an  inert  substance,  cannot  account 
for  the  cosmos  of  things  around  us.  Speaking  of  Tyndall’s  famous  ut¬ 
terance  at  Belfast,  and  of  his  subsequent  remark,  ”If  life  and  thought  be 
the  very  flower  of  matter  and  force,  any  definition  which  omits  life  and 
thought  must  be  inadequate,  if  not  untrue,”  Professor  Ladd  finely  says, 
"But  to  recognize  the  essential  qualifications  of  selfhood  as  belonging  to 
the  principle  [matter]  to  which  the  existence  and  the  potency  of  all 
things,  even  of  living  things,  is  referred,  and  then  to  ascribe  its  effects  to 
an  abstraction  which  has  l)een  already  denuded  of  the  most  essential, 
persistent,  and  illumining  of  these  qualifications,  is  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  language,  and  with  the  processes  of  thinking  which  make  Ian- 
guagb  intelligible.  Of  course,  that  can  be  got  out  of  any  group  of  con¬ 
ceptions  which  you  Ijegin  by  putting  into  the  same  group.  But  if  the 
particular  group  which  your  theory  means  to  have  do  the  work  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  being  and  transactions  of  all  material  things  is  to  accomplish 
its  heavy  task,  IT  mu.st  possess  all  the  essential  characteristics  of  these 
things,  considered  in  their  genesis,  their  mutual  relations  within  the 
unity  of  an  ideal  system,  and  their  development.  And  this  is  to  possess 
the  essential  characteristics  of  an  Absolute  Self”  (pp.  440,  441). 

A  little  later  in  this  same  chapter  (on  “Matter”),  speaking  of  the  the¬ 
ories  of  matter,  our  author  indulges  in  a  trenchant  criticism  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  quote.  “Upon  any  hypothesis  which  renders  the  atomic 
theory  purely  dynamical  and  mathematical,  and  which  regards  the  atom 
as  merely  the  unextended  centre  of  forces  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
metaphysics  has  something  decisive  to  say.  This  view,  as  held  by  Fara¬ 
day,  and  stated  by  Tyndall,  endeavors  to  substitute  the  abstract  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  infinite  divi.sibility  of  space  for  those  elemental  realities  which 
result  from  the  exceedingly  minute  but  actual  subdivisions  of  material 
things.  And  it  Ixises  this  attempt  upon  assumed  inability  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation, — as  is  shown  by  the  following  series  of  questions:  ‘What  do  we 
know  of  the  atom  apart  from  its  force?  You  imagine  a  nucleus  which 
may  lie  called  a,  and  surround  it  by  forces  which  may  be  called  tn;  to 
my  mind  the  a,  or  nucleus,  vanishes,  and  the  substance  consists  of  the 
powers  of  m.  And  indeed  what  notion  can  we  form  of  the  nucleus  inde- 
jxindent  of  its  powers  ?  What  thought  remains  on  which  to  hang  the  imagi¬ 
nation  of  an  a  independent  of  the  acknowledged  forces?  ’  Now,  all  thii 
is  one  of  the  most  facile  and  cheap,  as  well  as  most  fallacious,  forms  of 
the  argurnenium  ab  difficultaie  imaginationis.  It  may  itself  be  em¬ 
ployed  with  most  destructive  effect  against  any  attempt  to  substitute 
mere  centres  of  forces  for  exceedingly  small  subdivi.sions  of  material  sub¬ 
stance.  To  the  que.stions  just  quoted  one  may  respond  with  questions 
which  throw  equal  doubt  upon  the  reality  of  the  forces  that  ‘surround’ 
the  atom.  How  is  imagination  to  depict  these  forces  as  independent 
entities  that  pull  and  push  from  their  purely  fictitious  and  unreal  seats 
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at  calculable  points  in  space  ?  But  when  both  nucleus  a  and  surround¬ 
ing  forces  in  have  vanished  because  they  are  equally  inconceivable  by 
the  imagination,  what  remains  of  the  atom  x?  Its  problem  is,  indeed, 
lolved  for  it;  but  the  solution  is  the  total  dissolution  of  all  the  atom’s 
claim  to  a  place  in  reality.  In  a  word,  x  has  lost  itself  by  losing  both 
its  a  and  its  m  ”  (pp.  442,  443)* 

The  chapter  on  “Teleology”  is  a  most  instructive  and  satisfactory  one. 
It  is,  indeed,  in  a  sense  the  culmination  of  the  preceding  chapters;  and 
it  would  Ije  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  impression  of  its  value  without 
quoting  nearly  all  of  it.  One  or  two  citations  must  suffice.  Speaking  of 
certain  facts  of  biology,  the  author  says,  “To  object  that  such  forms  of 
knowing  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  series  of  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  world,  are  mere  statements  of  fact,  and  may  be  wholly 
abstracted  from  the  idea  of  final  purpose  as  necessary  to  explain  the  fact, 
is  a  complete  misstatement  of  the  case.  For  the  general  fact  is  precisely 
this:  the  fact  of  a  series  of  infinitely  complex  and  constantly  changing 
transactions,  entered  into  by  all  concrete  beings  concerned,  in  such  a 
way  as  actually  to  realize  ideal  ends.  That  is  to  say,  facts  of  the  sort 
which  the  theory  of  evolution  considers  cannot  be  known  at  all,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  their  relation  to  some  teleological  conception.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  series  of  facts,  as  actually  arranged  and  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  ideal  ends  to  Ikj  secured,  is  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
facts  themselves  ”  (pp.  378,  379).  Again:  “The  argument  ab  ignorantia 
in  general,  whether  urged  for  or  again.st  the  principle  of  teleology,  is  an 
increasingly  unsafe  argument  for  the  student  of  Nature.  Indeed,  such 
an  argument  would  seem  to  have  no  relevance  to  the  conclusion  aimed 
at.  For  this  conclusion  is  not  to  the  effect  that  man  knows,  or  ever  can 
know,  all  the  final  purposes  of  nature,  or  of  any  one  natural  object,  or 
even  of  any  portion  of  any  object.  The  teleological  argument  affirms 
the  rather  that  the  recognition  of  ideal  ends,  of  ijiternal  and  external 
purposiveness  in  all  things,  is  an  integral  part  of  our  fuller  knowledge  of 
them;  and  that  we  find  things,  in  fact,  answering  to  our  repeated  and 
persistent  attempts  to  make  their  acquaintance  in  this  way.  No  sooner 
is  any  .startlingly  new  natural  product,  or  force,  or  transaction,  or  relation, 
discovered  by  the  mind  of  man,  than  he  begins  to  raise  his  questioning 
after  one  or  more  of  the  final  purposes  involved.  And  the  answers  he 
gets  to  this  questioning  swell  the  bulk,  and  improve  the  quality,  of  the 
current  stock  of  human  knowledge  ”  (p.  383). 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  the  book  is  a  masterly  vindication  of  the 
power  of  the  human  nund  to  cognize  a  real  world.  And  despite  all  the 
infinite  variety  of  things  in  the  world  our  philosopher  finds  in  it  not  con¬ 
fusion  and  cotitradiction,  but  harmony  and  unity.  Moreover,  the  real 
reality  of  things  is  found  to  consist  in  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  element 
that  forces  itself  upon  the  thoughtful  student  of  Nature,  And  as  the  re- 
»ult  of  the  study,  he  finds  the  great  Reality  to  be  the  all-pervading  Abso- 
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lute  One — the  omniscient,  omnipotent  Spirit,  in  whom  all  finite  things 
and  persons  have  their  being.  With  what  wealth  of  learning,  clearness 
of  insight,  and  soundness  of  judgment  he  conducts  his  reasoning,  one 
can  fully  appreciate  only  when  he  gives  the  book  a  careful  perusal.  It 
is  not  light  reading.  The  subject  treated,  and  the  method  of  treatment, 
are  such  as  to  make  the  study  of  it  no  holiday  employment.  The  style, 
though  chaste  and  strong,  is  often  heavy,  and  occasionally  obscure.  The 
sentences  are  sometimes  considerably  involved,  and  the  terms  used  are 
often  too  scholastic  sounding  to  be  easily  apprehended  by  any  except 
those  who  are  familiar  with  philosophical  terminology.  Sometimes  the 
author  invents  new  words,  or  Ijorrows  them  from  other  languages,  in  his 
effort  to  express  his  meaning— a  device  which  generally  defeats  its  own 
object.  But  these  defects  are  comparatively  superficial  and  cannot  se¬ 
riously  neutralize  the  impression  which  a  patient  and  candid  reader  will 
receive  of  the  great  ability  and  value  of  the  treatise. 

C.  M.  Mead. 

Nbw  Havi^.n,  Conn. 

A  SY.STEM  OK  Kthics.  By  Friedrich  Paulsen.  Translated  and  edited 
by  Frank  Tiiilly,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  8vo.  Pp.  xviii,  723.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
1899.  $3.00  net. 

Philosophers  and  especially  German  philosophers  have  the  reputation 
of  being  dull  writers.  But  Paulsen’s  Ethics  is  a  brilliant  lx)ok.  The 
translator  speaks  of  it  as  “admirably  fitted  for  introducing  the  beginner 
to  this  study.’’  Seven  hundred  twelve  pages  of  text  make  a  lengthy  in- 
tro<luction.  What  would  intimate  acquaintance  require?  Let  not  the 
reader  be  appalled  by  the  numlier  of  pages.  However  discursive  the 
course  of  our  author,  there  is  both  entertainment  and  instruction  at  every 
turn,  and  the  way  is  beguiled  by  many  illustrative  anecdotes  and  keen 
bits  of  criticism.  F>ery  part  of  life  is  so  concerned  with  ethics  that  it  is 
not  wandering  from  the  subject  to  comment  on  any  event  of  history,  or 
to  give  judgment  on  burning  questions  of  the  day.  With  what  sound 
sense  Paulsen  generally  touches  practical  questions,  let  one  or  two  quo¬ 
tations  show. 

After  discussing  the  basis  of  property,  and  declaring  that  its  pos.scssion 
always  imposes  responsibility,  he  adds:  “  Whenever  the  nobility  and 
clergy  renounced  their  obligations  and  merely  retained  the  corresiKiuding 
privileges  as  an  inalienable  right,  things  went  along  in  this  way  lor 
a  while,  but  the  day  of  reckoning  came  at  last,  and  they  were  ca.st  off 
from  the  social  body  as  useless  members  or  as  harmful  parasites.  Tliii* 
history  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  French  nobility  in  the  French 
revolution;  and  the  eccle.siastical  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century  con- 
ilemned  the  clergy,  who  had  proved  fal.se  to  their  trust.  Hi.story  will 
not  hold  the  capitalist  more  sacred  than  the  nobility  and  the  clergy.  .  . 
Things  which  are  no  longer  rooted  in  the  life-conditions  of  soi  iety 
perish’’  (pp.  534-535). 
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Here,  again,  is  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  a 
nation’s  life:  “  We  are  not  to  understand  that  the  value  of  a  nation  is  to 
be  judged  solely  by  what  it  achieves  in  science  and  philosophy  or  in  art 
and  poetry.  Our  times  are  perhaps  inclined  to  overestimate  these  things. 

A  nation  likewise  needs  its  warriors  and  statesmen  to  defend  it  and  to  ad¬ 
vance  its  external  interests,  its  merchants  and  sailors  to  open  up  new 
countries  and  oceans  to  commerce  and  to  create  fruitful  relations  with 
foreign  nations,  its  inventors  and  artizans  to  discover  and  practice  their 
countless  arts,  its  peasants  and  laborers  to  till  the  fields  and  to  feed  the 
iteeds,  and  its  mothers  to  rear  its  children  in  love  and  faith,  and  the 
children  themselves  who  play  alx)ut  the  streets.  All  these  belong  to  the 
nation;  they  are  not  merely  the  external  basis  without  which  there  could 
be  no  spiritual  life,  but  form  a  part  of  its  life.  Indeed,  this  perfect 
spiritual  life  is  produced  by  them  as  well  as  for  them.  The  creative  lead¬ 
ers  and  the  receptive  masses  exist  for  each  other”  (p.  280). 

The  ”  healthy  common  sense  ”  and  freedom  from  exaggerations  which 
the  translator  praises  may  be  noted  in  these  passages.  It  is  matter  for 
regret  that  limits  of  space  compelled  the  omission  from  the  translation  of 
the  fourth  lxx>k,  dealing  with  sociological  and  political  questions.  Prob¬ 
ably  it  was  wc‘11  to  omit  the  sections  on  dueling,  though  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  have  the  opinions  on  that  subject  of  a  German  professor  who 
devotes  several  pages  to  arraigning  the  drinking  habits  of  the  day  and 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  we  turn  from  his  practical  ethics  to  his  theory  of  the  nature  of 
virtue,  much  less  praise  can  lie  given.  In  fact  the  lx)ok  registers  another 
brilliant  failure  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  ethics  to  a  chapter  in  biology. 
CoiiMder  how  void  of  moral  capacity  is  the  “will”  that  is  spoken  of 
thus:  ‘‘Biological  and  evolutionistic  reflections  reveal  the  will  as  the 
primary  and  radical  element  of  psychical  life.  Life  originally  consists  in 
blind  striving,  without  presentation  of  ends  and  means”  (p.  220).  ‘‘  Im¬ 
pulse  or  will  is  primary;  feeling  on  the  other  hand  secondary.  Pleasure 
accompanies  the  realization  of  the  objective  end;  pain,  its  obstruction  or 
failure.  This  is  what  biology  teaches”  (p.  258).  ‘‘The  will  or  impulse 
as  such  does  not  presuppose  the  presence  of  feelings  or  intelligence.  The 
newly  hatched  chick  immediately  begins  to  pick  up  grains  of  wheat.  It 
surely  does  not  bring  along  with  it  into  its  new  stage  of  existence  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  painful  hunger,  or  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  produced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  food.  Impulses  govern  action  just  as  other  natural  forces 
govern  the  falling  of  a  stone,  or  the  formation  of  a  crystal,  or  the  growth 
of  a  plant  ”  (p.  266).  In  his  fear  of  hedonism,  a  term  by  the  way  which 
should  not  be  confounded  with  the  correct  theory  that  the  only  ultimate 
good  is  the  satisfaction  of  sentient  being,  he  strongly  confuses  means  and 
ends  when  he  says,  ‘‘  Pleasure  is  not  a  good  in  itself  but  a  sign  that  a 
good  has  been  realized  ”  (p.  267).  And  again,  “  We  may  say  in  the  most 
general  way  that  the  goal  at  which  every  living  creature  aims  is  the  nor- 
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mat  exercise  of  the  vital  functions  which  constitute  its  nature  ”  (p.  270). 
On  this  platform  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  is  compelled  to  confess  that  “  it 
will  not,  therefore,  be  possible  to  give  a  scientific  definition  of  the  highest 
good  which  will  be  valid  for  all  ”  (p.  12).  In  the  same  manner  there  can 
lie  no  code  of  conduct  valid  for  all.  “  There  can  be  no  universal  morality 
in  the  concrete.  The  different  expressions  of  the  universal  type  of  man 
demand  each  its  own  particular  morality”  (p.  19).  ‘‘What  is  a  good 
life,  will  in  the  last  analysis  be  decided  by  immediate,  incontrovertible 
feeling,  in  which  the  innermost  essence  of  the  being  manifests  itself” 
(p.  ii).  ‘‘Such  modes  of  conduct  and  volitions  are  good  as  tend  to 
realize  the  highest  goal  of  the  will  which  may  be  called  welfare.  I 
mean  by  it  the  perfection  of  our  being  and  the  perfect  exercise  of  life  ” 
(p.  223).  ‘‘That  is  good  which  satisfies  the  will,  or  toward  which  it  is 
by  nature  directed.  The  will  aims  at  the  preservation  and  perfection  of 
individual  and  social  life.  Such  human  acts  and  qualities  are  called  good 
as  have  the  tendency  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  agent  and  his  sur¬ 
roundings  ”  (p.  340).  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that  ethics  is  purely  an 
inductive  science,  its  results  simply  generalizations  from  phenomena. 
*‘  The  primary  aim  is  not  to  prescribe  what  men  ought  to  do  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  principles  they  ought  to  judge,  but  to  describe  and  under¬ 
stand  the  ways  in  which  they  really  act  and  live  ”  (p.  17).  In  seeking  to 
account  for  the  imperative  voice  of  conscience  he  deals  only  with  the 
aesthetic  conscience,  and  is  misled  by  the  German  language  using  the 
same  word  for  morals  and  customs.  ‘‘The  authority  of  duty  springs 
from  the  relation  of  the  will  to  custom  ( Sitte),  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  of  the  individual  to  society.  .  .  .  We  may  define  customs 
as  instincts  that  have  become  conscious  of  themselves  ”  (p.  343).  ‘‘  Duty 
is  invested  with  the  authority  of  custom.  In  it  the  will  of  parents  and 
educators,  the  will  of  ancestors,  the  will  of  the  people,  speak  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  ”  (p.  345). 

Can  we  be  satisfied  with  this  evolutionary  theory  of  ethics,  that  ‘‘  mo¬ 
rality  represents  the  expjeriences  of  the  race,  .  .  .  with  respect  to  what 
is  good  and  bad,  beneficial  and  harmful  ”  (p.  192)?  Is  virtue  only  a  phase 
of  adaptation  to  environment?  Is  the  last  word  we  can  say  alx>ut  human 
conduct  the  assertion  that  the  path  in  which  the  race  is  walking  to-day 
is  essentially  the  right  one  because  men  have  tried  all  wrong  roads  and 
found  them  impossible  ?  The  theory  makes  no  adequate  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  nature  of  a  moral  being  and  a  vegetable  being,  between  a  man 
and  a  crystalline  substance.  It  leaves  man  in  the  Iwnds  of  necessity,  in 
spite  of  our  author’s  argument  that  the  possession  of  ideals  makes  man 
free.  His  argument  is  shattered  by  his  own  assertion  elsewhere,  that 
‘‘  life  determines  faith,  not  faith  life  ”  (p.  423).  For  faith  is  the  holding 
of  ideals,  and  if  life  makes  the  ideals,  they  are  a  result,  not  a  cause,  a 
product,  not  a  force.  The  lack  of  any  ultimate  end  other  than  the  per¬ 
fection  of  normal  life  leaves  us  with  no  standard  of  judgment.  The  words 
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perfection  and  normal  both  need  definition.  ’  May  there  not  be  a  normal 
devil’s  life  or  a  normal  growth  of  a  tumor?  The  recognition  of  the  good 
of  being  as  the  ultimate  end  of  virtuous  choice  escapes  these  difficulties. 

With  these  fundamental  errors  of  theory,  this  is  not  a  book  to  be  used 
ts  their  only  text  in  ethics  by  a  college  class.  For  subsidiary  reading 
and  discusssion  it  is  most  stimulating,  and  for  the  most  part  wholesome. 
It  is  refreshing  to  have  Schopenhauer’s  pessimism  so  skilfully  pulled  to 
pieces.  Hegel’s  “  turgid  profundity  ”  is  opened  before  the  reader.  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer’s  altruism  is  sifted  to  insignificant  dimensions.  Yet  in 
nearly  every  writer  quoted  our  author  recognizes  valuable  contributions 
to  the  science.  Indeed  he  is  not  disposed  to  condemn  anything  to  utter 
rejection,  but  brings  in  the  too  frequent  verdict  “perhaps  not  alto¬ 
gether.’’  While  his  treatment  of  Christianity  is  much  too  narrow,  class¬ 
ing  it  as  aceticism,  and  rejecting  its  miracles,  he  yet  insists  that  its  view 
of  life  must  be  held  to  as  well  as  the  Hellenic  view,  in  spite  of  their 
logical  inconsistency.  He  gives  high  praise  to  the  work  of  the  church, 
and,  as  settling  the  condemnation  of  an  opinion,  will  say  it  is  “  contrary 
to  the  gospel.’’  His  theodicy  is  excellent,  and  he  holds  up  high  ideals, 
worthy  of  the  best  days  of  the  Stoics  and,  with  a  little  reading  into  the 
lines,  worthy  of  the  most  heroic  days  of  Christianity.  w.  e.  c.  w. 

God’s  Education  of  Man.  By  Wiewam  DeWitt  Hyde,  President 
of  Bowdoin  College.  i6mo.  Pp.  xiv,  252.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1899.  $1.25. 

President  Hyde  sets  out  with  a  declaration,  that  “the  current  creed  of 
Christendom  is  a  chaos  of  contradictions.  Truths  and  lies,  facts  and 
fancies,  intuitions  and  superstitions,  essentials  and  excrescences  are 
bound  in  one  bundle  of  tradition  which  the  honest  believer  finds  hard  to 
swallow  whole,  and  which  the  earnest  doubter  is  equally  reluctant  in  toto 
to  reject.  It  is  high  time,’’  he  says,  “to  attack  this  chaos,’’  “to  resolve 
it  into  its  elements,  and  to  reorganize  our  faith  into  a  form  which  shall 
at  the  same  time  command  the  assent  of  honest  and  the  devotion  of  ear¬ 
nest  men’’  (pp.  1-2). 

After  this  sweeping  arraignment  of  all  previous  thinkers,  the  author 
proceeds  in  his  Introduction  to  give  an  “outline  of  the  larger  circle  of 
religious  truth,’’  designed,  he  says,  “for  clergymen  and  such  laymen  as 
are  not  afraid  of  hard  reading  on  fundamental  themes.’’  It  therefore 
nuy  be  fairly  taken  as  a  specimen  of  that  clear  thought  and  profound 
philosophy  which  the  author  believes  himself  to  bring  to  the  subject. 
We  have  space  to  sample  it  in  only  a  few  places,  yet  enough  mu.st  be 
chosen  to  avoid  injustice  to  the  author. 

On  page  13  we  read,  “The  raw  material  of  the  religious  life  is  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  right  and  wrong.  He  that  hath  that  has  the  stuff  to 
nuke  a  religion  out  of.  He  that  hath  not  this  distinction,  sharj)  and 
clear  and  bright  and  sensitive,  hath  not  the  elements  of  the  religious  life. 
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Be  true  to  that  distinction;  follow  its  leadings,  accept  its  conclusions, 
and  the  inevitable  logic  of  life  draws  one  into  the  presence  of  the  living 
God.  Lose  it,  let  it  grow  dim  and  dull  and  blunt,  and  not  all  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  all  the  apologists  can  make  even  the  existence  of  a  God  a  cred¬ 
ible  hypothesis.  For  to  him  that  hath  the  moral  insight,  religious  faith 
shall  be  given;  from  him  that  hath  not  the  moral  purpose,  the  religious 
assurance  that  he  seemeth  to  have  shall  be  taken  away.” 

In  attempting  to  get  the  sense  of  this  paragraph,  the  reader  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  ask:  (/)  What  does  the  writer  mean  by  ‘‘the distinction  lietween 
right  and  wrong?  ”  Does  he  mean  anything  more  than  the  intellectual 
recognition  of  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong?  If  he  does  not, 
his  first  three  .sentences  are  mere  truisms,  simply  stating  that  a  man  to 
be  religious  must  have  the  capacity  of  making  moral  distinction.  If  the 
sentence  means  more  than  this,  it  is  not  true,  except  he  is  using  the 
word ‘‘religion”  in  the  sense  of  true  religion,  a  thing  which  he  has  no 
right  to  do,  except  we  are  apprised  of  the  fact. 

(2)  What  in  his  second  and  third  sentences  does  he  mean  by  being 
‘‘true  to  that  distinction”  and  letting  it  ‘‘grow  dim  and  dull  and  blunt"? 
Is  he  referring  here  to  mental  discrimination  or  to  moral  action?  Of 
course,  if  a  person  lets  his  moral  powers  grow  dim  and  dull  and  blunt, 
he  will  dimini.sh  his  power  of  discerning  evidence.  But  if  he  means  that 
a  wicked  man  cannot  be  made  to  believe  in  God,  there  is  no  truth  in  the 
statement.  The  devils  do  believe  and  tremble,  and  so  do  wicked  men. 

(3)  What  does  he  mean  by  the  last  sentence?  Does  every  one  that  has 
moral  insight  also  have  religious  faith  ?  Or  does  the  writer  make  ‘‘moral 
insight”  in  the  first  half  of  the  sentence  synonymous  with  ‘‘moral  pur- 
|>ose”  in  the  last  half?  If  so,  he  is  confounding  together  things  which 
have  no  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  moral  insight  which  reveals  to 
us  duty  is  an  entirely  different  thing  from  the  moral  purpose  which 
chooses  the  right.  Multitudes  have  moral  insight,  that  is,  they  know 
what  is  right,  and  do  not  choo.se  it. 

On  page  14  we  read,  ‘‘Right  and  wrong  are  relations.  When  I  do 
right,  I  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  system  of  relations;  .  .  .  and  I 
take  my  place  as  a  member  of  that  system  of  relations.”  Yet  on  the 
next  page  he  avers,  not  that  a  wrong  act  is  a  relation,  but  that  ‘‘eve^ 
wrong  act”  ‘‘is  an  attempt  to  deny  that  there  is  any  system  of  relations 
larger  and  worthier  than  myself,”  thus  making  the  wrongness  of  the  act 
synonymous  with  the  ineffectual  intellectual  effort  to  deny  the  larger 
system  of  relations  in  which  all  live.  ‘‘To  such  a  person,”  that  is,  one 
with  a  wrong  moral  purpose,  he  says,  ‘‘faith  in  a  spiritual  God  is  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible.”  The  only  way  in  which  sense  can  be  made  out  of 
this  sentence  is  by  making  “faith”  include  the  moral  purpose  of  commit¬ 
ting  one’s  self  to  the  service  of  God.  But  in  the  very  next  sentence  he 
declares,  that  such  a  person  “hasn’t  the  material  to  construct  such  a  be¬ 
lief  out  of”  (where  the  word  “belief”  is  not  capable  of  the  construction 
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possibly  to  be  given  to  the  word  “faith”),  a  statement  which  is  simply 
not  true,  for  bad  men  can  believe,  and  do  believe,  that  there  is  a  spirit¬ 
ual  God.  It  is  by  virtue  of  that  belief  that  conscience  makes  cowards  of 
tbeiii  all. 

On  page  18,  again,  we  are  informed  that  “doing  right  is  knowing 
Go<l,”  which  simply  isn’t  true.  Doing  right  may  put  a  person  in  the 
way  of  knowing  more  about  God,  but  it  is  not  the  same  thing  as  know¬ 
ing  God.  Tho.se  who  know  God  can  do  wrong,  and  their  doing  wrong 
will  also  put  them  in  the  way  of  knowing  more  about  God  than  they 
want  to  know. 

On  page  19  the  author  puts  the  action  of  a  mother  in  nursing  her  child 
(which  is  that  of  a  mere  natural  instinct  which  she  has  in  common  with 
the  animals,  and  which  wicked  women  do  as  well  as  goo<i  women),  above 
the  “plane  of  coiKscientious  fidelity  to  the  right,”  a  statement  which 
confounds  all  moral  distinction,  and  reduces  the  action  of  martyrs  and 
patriots  to  the  mere  level  of  animal  instincts.  Indeed,  the  author  says, 
“Patriots  as  a  rule  do  not  enlist  in  the  service  of  their  country  or  die  in 
her  behalf  at  the  dictates  of  their  conscience.”  Then  why  sound  their 
praises  any  more  than  you  would  that  of  a  bulldog  that  rushes  blindly 
at  the  first  fray  which  offers  scope  for  his  brutal  instincts? 

On  page  30  we  have,  after  the  manner  of  the  Christian  Scientists  and 
in  defiance  of  all  logic,  the  scriptural  phrase  “God  is  love”  reversed,  and 
the  bald  statement  made  that  “love  is  God,”  and  upon  this  statement 
the  author  bases  his  argument  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  affirming, 
upon  the  next  page,  that,  “so  far  as  ordinary  men  and  women  do  this 
same  will  of  God  to-day,  they  too  become  thereby  partakers  of  the  di¬ 
vine  nature.”  But  upon  the  page  following  he  adds,  “I  would  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  force  these  [his]  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  any  man.  To  the  natural  man  they  are  unintelligible 
mysteries.  When  set  up  as  independent  propositions,  they  are  mean¬ 
ingless  or  self-contradictory,” — a  conclusion  from  which  we  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  differ. 

On  page  36  we  find  our  author  grappling  with  the  great  questions  of 
sin  and  atonement.  To  do  him  justice  a  lengthy  quotation  must  Le 
made. 

“Sin  is  original;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  due  to  any  special  and  peculiar 
perversity  of  the  individual,  but  results  from  his  participation  in  a  hu¬ 
man  nature  which,  by  virtue  of  its  animal  inheritance  and  natural  con¬ 
stitution,  as  a  matter  of  course  seeks  primarily  its  own  good,  regardless 
of  how  that  individual  good  of  his  may  clash  with  the  good  of  others, 
and  obstruct  that  progressive  good  of  all  men,  which  is  the  will  of  God. 
The  original  sin  into  which  all  the  children  of  Adam,  or,  in  other  words, 
all  members  of  the  human  race  have  fallen,  and  of  which  by  virtue  of 
their  physical  and  psychological  constitution  they  all  partake,  deepens 
into  guilt  and  individual  responsibility  just  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  stand 
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in  conscious  contrast  to  the  latter  good  which  the  will  of  God,  the 
character  of  Christ,  the  life  of  the  Spirit,  represent.  The  moment  the 
light  of  this  larger  life  shines  upon  a  selfish  soul,  the  darkness  of  the 
merely  natural  life  of  selfishness  is  thereby  condemned;  and  persistence 
in  it  thereafter  gives  rise  to  guilt  and  condemnation." 

But  what  kind  of  sin  is  that  which  is  not  due  to  any  sp>ecial  perversity 
of  the  individual,  and  does  not  involve  guilt,  and  does  not  rest  on  indi¬ 
vidual  re.sponsibility  ?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  paragraph  itself.  It 
is  not  sin  at  all  which  he  is  talking  about,  but  something  which  results 
naturally  from ‘‘participation  in  human  nature"  and  ‘‘by  virtue  of  its 
animal  inheritance  and  natural  constitution,"  and  ‘‘as  a  matter  of 
course"  is  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others. 

On  page  ii  we  find  him  .saying  that  ‘‘devout  acceptance  of  this  will  of 
the  Father  and  the  universal  goo<l  which  it  includes,  as  the  principle  and 
substance  of  one’s  own  thought  and  action,  is  the  essential  element  in 
our  Christian  faith.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  it  will  l)e  kind  and 
considerate  in  his  home,  upright  and  honest  in  his  work,  public-spirited 
in  civic  and  political  relations,  socially  courteous  and  sincere,  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  the  suffering,  generous  to  the  poor,  helpful  to  the  weak. 

.  .  .  The  man  who  has  this  dispo.sition  has  God  in  his  life,  Christ  in 
his  heart,  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his  soul.”  But  almost  in  the  next  sentence 
he  avers  that  if  a  man  has  this  disposition,  it  matters  not  .  .  . 
whether  he  succeeds  in  living  up  to  his  aim  or  perpetually  fails."  But 
‘‘this  disposition  .  .  .  makes  the  soul  that  has  it  .  .  .  the  sister 
and  the  brother  of  the  Lord  .  .  .in  spite  of  repeated  defeats,  suc¬ 
cessive  failures,  seventy-times-seven  wrongdoings  repented  in  a  day.” 
‘‘No  man  or  woman  to-day  .  .  .  has  so  bad  a  record,  or  so  weak  a 
will,  .  .  .  that  he  or  she  need  remain  for  one  instant  outside  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  consequence.  If  any  such  remain  outside,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  their  pleasure  or  their  pride,  their  prejudice  or  their  distrust,  keeps 
them  from  trying  their  l)est.  .  .  .  For  the  one  thing  nee<lful,  .  .  . 
the  sap  that  makes  the  branch  a  member  of  the  vine,  .  .  .  is  the 

sincere  dhsposition  to  do  the  will  of  God."  But  what  resemblance  is 
there  between  the  ‘‘sincere  disposition"  so  barren  of  fruits,  and  the  ‘‘de¬ 
vout  acceptance"  of  the  Father’s  will  de.scribed  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graph  ? 

We  leave  it  to  others  to  explain  how  it  is  that  the  author  can  say  of  his 
creed,  that,  ‘‘taken  one  by  one,  its  articles  will  correspond  pretty  closely 
to  the  articles  of  the  traditional  orthodox  creed"  (p.  44).  Where  the 
orthodox  articles  say,  Sin  is  ‘‘a  transgression  of  the  law,”  Dr.  Hyde  says, 
that  sin  is  something  which  ‘‘results  from  participation  in  human  na¬ 
ture,"  and  exists,  ‘‘by  virtue  of  our  animal  inheritance  and  natural  con¬ 
stitution.”  Where  the  orthodox  articles  say  that  ‘‘God  is  love,”  Di. 
Hyde  reverses  the  words,  and  says, ‘‘Love  is  God,"  which  involves  the 
same  logical  fallacy  as  in  the  changing  the  words  ‘‘Man  is  animal”  into 
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"Animal  is  man.’*  Where  the  orthodox  article.s  say,  "If  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,’’  Dr.  Hyde  says,  "Doing 
right  is  knowing  God’’;  thus  utterly  confounding  the  volitional  and  in¬ 
tellectual  activities  of  man. 

Such  is  the  rather  utipromising  beginning  in  the  work  of  reconstruct¬ 
ing  and  clarifying  our  theological  statements.  After  reading  it,  one  may 
well  regret  that  he  did  not  classify  himself  with  such  laymen  as  are 
"afraid  of  hard  reading  on  fundamental  themes,’’  whom  the  author 
"earnestly  urges  to  skip  it  altogether’’  lest  he  should  find  it  "barren  of 
practical  results.’’  In  justice  to  the  volume  as  a  whole,  however,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that,  after  the  Introduction,  the  writing  is  for  the  most 
part  clear,  the  thought  stimulating,  and  the  admonitions  sound.  But  Dr. 
Hyde  has  here  forgotten  his  Introduction,  and  is  moving  along  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  lines  of  New  England  theology,  restating  in  forcible  and  pleasant 
forms  the  practical  truths  which  we  were  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
pulpit  liefore  the  author  was  born.  The  truths  which  he  states  are  the 
fruits  of  the  old  theology,  rather  than  of  the  theological  confusion  pre- 
senteil  in  his  own  Intro<luction. 

A  Criticai,  and  Exkgkticai.  Commkntarv  on  thk  Books  ok  Sam¬ 
uel.  (The  International  Critical  Commentary.)  By  Hknry  PrkskrviiD 

Smith,  Professor  of  Biblical  History  and  Interpretation  in  Amherst 

College.  Pp.  xxxix,  421.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  i>k)9. 

I3.00  net. 

This  is  the  third  volume  of  the  International  Critical  Commentary  de¬ 
voted  to  the  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  Previously  Deuter¬ 
onomy  has  been  treated  by  Professor  Driver  and  Judges  by  Profes.sf)r 
Moore.  It  is  to  lie  exi>ected  that,  in  the  pre.sent  condition  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  feeling  in  America  regarding  Old  Testament  criticism,  the  New 
Testament  volumes  of  this  series  will  lie  received  with  more  unanimity 
and  cordiality  of  sentiment  than  those  devoted  to  the  Old  Testament. 
Indeefl  it  will  be  generally  concede*!  that  at  the  present,  for  many  rea¬ 
sons  which  need  not  Ije  recited,  the  task  of  the  New  Testament  commen¬ 
tator  is  more  pleasing  and  less  beset  with  difficulty  than  that  of  him  who 
may  attempt  to  open  up  the  Old  Testament  literature  of  revelation.  In 
respect  to  this  volume,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  preceding,  one  is  impress¬ 
ed  with  the  fact  that  it  is  of  value  especially  to  "thorough  students’’ 
who  are  in  a  large  degree  "purely  critical,’’  "especially  on  the  side  of 
textual  and  literary  criticism.’’  Without  doubt  the  entire  series  will  ap¬ 
peal  particularly  to  those  "knowing  the  proper  use  of  a  commentary’’  of 
such  a  character  as  the  International  .sets  out  to  be,  and  it  seems  evident 
that  judgment  should  be  passed  upon  each  of  its  volumes  from  this  point 
of  view.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  should  agree  with  the  authors,  es¬ 
pecially  where  personal  opinions  of  literary  criticism  are  expres.sed,  in 
order  to  appreciate  the  immense  amount  of  thorough,  painstaking,  criti¬ 
cal,  and  .scientific  lalx)r  which  has  been  accomplished  by  them,  the  re- 
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suits  of  which  are  here  given  to  the  Knglish  reader  for  the  first  time.  It 
seems  to  the  writer  that  it  is  as  a  thesaurus  of  critical  and  literary  opinions 
up  to  the  present  time,  sifted  and  set  forth  by  able  scholarship,  not  with¬ 
out  the  individual  occupation  and  employnient  of  a  personal  view-point 
in  the  premises  on  the  part  of  the  editors,  that  the  Old  Te.stament  com¬ 
mentaries  of  this  series  are  of  value,  and  here  it  also  appears  to  him  that 
they  are  of  unsurpassed  value.  As  monuments  of  erudition  the  works  of 
Professors  Moore  and  Smith  are  clear  evidence  that  American  scholar- 
sliip  in  the  Old  Testament  field  may  not  hesitate  to  measure  itself  with 
that  of  Germany,  while  English  critical  scholarship  easily  holds  its  own 
in  the  same  lists  in  the  surpassingly  excellent  treatment  of  Deuteronomr 
by  Professor  Driver.  Dr.  Smith’s  expression  that  he  will  “be  gratified 
if  the  present  volutiie  shall  be  found  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side’’  of 
the  two  preceding  Old  Testament  commentaries,  leads  one  to  remark 
that  this  gratification  ought  certainly  to  l^e  his. 

The  reader  may  be  well  and  happily  intro<luced  to  Profes.sor  Smith  as 
a  critical  scholar  through  the  Appendix,  of  fifteen  meaty  pages,  where 
Ijoth  the  spirit  and  ability  of  the  man  are  shown  in  hi.s  remarks  on  The 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  Text,  The  Sei^tuagint  recension  of 
Lucian  compared  with  the  text  of  Theodotion,  and  The  Literary  Proceae. 
Li  his  .strictures  u{)on  the  position  of  Professor  Ldlir,  as  stated  in  the 
third  edition  of  Thenius’  Commentary,  just  publishefl.  Dr.  Smith  makes 
clear  his  own  position  as  to  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Old  Testament  tex¬ 
tual  criticism.  Claiming  with  justice  that  “the  Ma.ssoretic  text  of  Samuel 
swarms  with  errors,’’  being,  as  he  says  in  the  Intro<luction,  “  more  cor¬ 
rupt  than  the  text  of  any  other  part  of  the  Ohl  Testament  unless  it  be  the 
Book  of  Ezekiel,’’  a  condition  “due  to  the  accumulated  mistakes  of  cen¬ 
turies,’’ and  freely  admitting  that  “to  remove  part  of  the  errors  while 
leaving  others  is  to  repro<luce  a  text  which  never  existed,’’  Professor 
Smith  urges  that  “to  stop  at  a  certain  amount  of  correction  when  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  not  exhausted  isto  be  unfaithful  to  our  opportunity.’’  He  l)elieve8 
that  Ivohr’s  reaction  in  favor  of  making  the  goal  of  lower  criticism  “a 
philologically  correct  edition  of  the  Massoretic  Text’’  is,  for  reasons  evi¬ 
dent  and  weighty,  unjustifiable.  “The  exegete  cannot  consistently  set 
his  aim  short  of  the  earliest  attainable  text,’’  and  it  is  clear  that,  in  the 
judgment  of  Dr.  Smith,  data  are  at  present  at  hand  in  the  various  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Septuagint,  especially  Codex  Vaticanus,  Codex  Alexandrinus, 
and  the  edition  of  Lagarde,  which  may  be  wisely  and  legitimately  em¬ 
ployed  in  feeling  after  the  earliest  text.  He  traverses  the  principles  of 
Ldhr  one  by  one,  and  over  against  each  sets  a  counter-proposition, 
which,  on  the  basis  of  a  broad  and  scientific  textual  criticism,  seems 
clearly  fair.  On  pages  xxix-xxxiii  of  the  Introduction,  Dr.  Smith  shows 
further  how  he  believes  one  should  proceed  in  correcting  the  existing 
text  by  the  versions.  Not  only  are  we  here  enabled  to  see  how  thor¬ 
oughly  the  ground  of  the  textual  criticism  has  been  covered  by  the 
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writer,  but  also  just  how  he  has  reached  his  several  conclusions,  whether 
they  be  in  agreement  with  results  already  arrived  at  by  others  or  are 
independent  in  character.  In  the  portion  of  the  Appendix  on  Lucian  and 
Theodotion,  even  the  lay  reader  may  easily  follow  the  lead  of  Dr.  Smith 
and  see  how  the  two  imp>ortant  critical  results  stated  by  him  are  reached, 
viz.,  that  “the  recension  of  Lucian  cannot  be  treated  as  a  descendant  or 
near  relative  of  Theodotion,”  and  also  that  “the  type  of  text  used  by  Jo¬ 
sephus  must  be  classed  by  itself,  though  showing  features  of  resemblance 
to  our  L”  (edition  of  Lagarde)  “rather  than  to  the  recension  represented 
by  the  Codex  Vaticanus.”  The  outcome  of  the  reading  of  these  less  than  a 
half-dozen  pages  must  l)e  to  beget  confidence  in  Dr.  Smith  as  a  careful 
inductive  critic.  The  balance  of  the  Appendix,  on  The  Literary  Process, 
shows  the  professor  to  l)e  in  instinct  a  constructive  higher  critic.  He 
claims  that  the  agreement  of  critics  in  the  analysis  of  the  Books  of  Sam¬ 
uel  is  marked,  saying,  “the  separation  of  the  different  sources  may  be 
taken  as  virtually  settled.  ”  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  question  of  how 
the  several  sources  came  to  be  united  still  needs  discussion,  and  gives  a 
iketch  of  what  he  .supposes  to  be  the  actual  constructive  process.  Pages 
408,  409  of  the  .\ppendix,  together  with  pages  xvi-xxix  of  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  will  be  read  with  marked  interest.  The  views  of  I)r.  Smith  may  be 
thus  summarized:  An  author  undertaking  “a  history  of  the  rise  of  the 
monarchy  in  Israel  with  an  account  of  the  reign  of  David”  wrote  soon 
after  the  death  of  Solomon,  his  work  including  certain  sections  of  our 
Books  of  Samuel.  A  second  writer,  considerably  later,  rewrote  the  his¬ 
tory,  “making  use,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  data  given”  by  the  former 
writer,  “though  he  seems  to  have  had  some  other  source  at  his  com¬ 
mand.”  “His  design  was  to  show’  how  Samuel  was  the  ruler  of  Israel  by 
divine  right  until  the  choice  of  David.”  His  work  included  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  our  Books  of  Samuel  which  are  epitomized  by  Dr.  Smith  in  the 
pages  referred  to.  Probably  he  also  gave  some  additional  matter  which 
the  editor  found  clearly  duplicating  what  has  been  preserved  to  us  and 
therefore  omitted.  “The  union  of  these  two  accounts  into  one  history 
would  give  us  .substantially  (»ur  pre.sent  Books  of  Samuel,  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  so  much  like  what  actually  took  place  in  the  Pentateuch  that  we 
may  claim  analogy  as  an  argument  in  its  favor.”  Dr.  Smith  dissents  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  view  of  Lohr  that  fragments,  of  different  origin,  were*  at 
different  times  in.serted  into  the  framework  of  the  early  writer,  charac¬ 
terizing  the  theory  as  “a  revival,  or  survival,  of  the  now  discredited  sup- 
plement-hyjKjthesis,”  which  he  regards  as  contrary  to  all  analogy  in 
the  literary  processes  discoverable  in  the  Old  Testament  writings. 

Throughout  the  Commentary  Dr.  Smith  show’s  himself  a  con.servative 
higher  critic,  of  the  s.ame  .stamp  as  Dr.  Driver.  While  he  make*  it  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  has  weiglied  carefully  what  has  l)een  advanced  by  all  lead- 
>ng  critics,  whenever  he  presents  and  argues  for  an  independent  |)osi- 
tion,  whether  on  a  general  question  as  alwve  or  in  detailed  criticism 
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— as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  passage  i  Samuel  ii.  27-36,  the  threat 
of  punishment  on  Eli,  where  he  differs  from  Wellhausen,  Budde,  Cor- 
nill,  and  even  Driver — it  is  to  show  the  workings  of  a  wisely  conserva¬ 
tive  mind.  Throughout,  especially  in  the  minute  details  of  criticism, 
literary,  textual,  and  philological,  the  writer  is  found  to  be  exceedingly 
painstaking,  fair,  cautious,  and  characterized  by  conservative  leanings. 
Very  little,  if  any,  criticism  for  the  sake  of  criticism  or  the  airing  of  in¬ 
dividual  opinion  is  to  be  found.  Indeed,  if  one  were  inclined  to  find 
fault,  he  might  perhaps  express  the  wish  that  Dr.  Smith,  although  al¬ 
ways  thoughtfully  and  fearlessly  independent,  had  yielded  more  fre¬ 
quently  to  what  is  the  besetting  sin  of  many  of  our  higher  critics,  the  ut¬ 
terance  of  the  ipse  dixit.  Doubtless,  however,  he  is  right  in  so  con¬ 
stantly  maintaining  the  position  of  a  receptive,  open,  and  modest, 
though  thorough,  scholarship,  stating  the  evidence  and  leaving  many 
questions  still  undetermined.  On  the  whole,  after  going  through  the 
volume,  one  recalls  the  following  language  of  the  preface  with  approving 
pleasure:  “So  far  as  I  know,  I  have  passed  no  difficulty  by  in  silence. 
That  the  consideration  of  many  passages  results  in  a  non  liquet  WxW  prob¬ 
ably  not  l)e  found  surprising.”  Hasty  conclusions  are  reache<l  only  to 
l)e  subject  to  review.  Patience  was  never  more  needed  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  on  the  part  of  lx)th  higher  and  lower  critics  of  the  Old  Testament 
literature,  and,  it  goes  without  the  saying,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the  critics 
of  the  critics. 

One  may  possibly  venture  the  prediction  that  Dr.  Smith’s  valuable 
work  will  prove  of  considerably  more  service  to  those  who  shall  make 
use  of  the  critical  notes  than  to  those  who  are  debarred  from  this  privi¬ 
lege  Ijecause  of  their  inability  to  read  the  Hebrew.  The  portions  in  the 
larger  print,  designed  for  the  general  ICnglish  reader,  while  clearly, 
forcefully,  and  often  gracefully  put — and  one  miust  not  forget  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  constantly  pleasing  style  of  Professor  Smith— will, 
probably,  not  give  the  same  satisfaction  to  the  popular  reader.  Perhaps 
this  is  l)ecause  the  results  of  criticism  cannot  be  well  expressed  popu¬ 
larly.  Certainly,  however,  there  is  an  art  of  putting  things,  difficult  in- 
<lee<l  to  acquire  yet  exceedingly  important  and  valuable  in  such  a  series 
as  the  International  Commentary.  May  not  the  same  results  of  critical  in¬ 
vestigation  be  stated,  fairly  and  truly,  and  yet,  by  the  employment  of 
the  laws  of  apperception,  be  made  to  appeal  much  more  strongly  to 
those  not  familiar  with  these  results  and  not  by  previous  religious  train¬ 
ing  or  habits  of  thought  prepared  to  welcome  them?  After  all  is  said,  it 
is  a  fair  cjiiestion  how  far  the  present  series  at  least,  in  its  Old  Testament 
volumes,  can  l)e  made  to  serve  the  twofold  purpose  of  presenting  the  ap¬ 
paratus  and  results  of  critical  investigation  and  at  the  same  time  of  bring¬ 
ing  Ijefore  the  general  religious  public,  albeit  cultured  along  general 
lines,  the  results  of  criticism  in  a  helpful  and  instructive  manner. 

In  conclusion,  let  it  be  remarked  that  the  present  volume  keeps  up  the 
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exceedingly  high  standard  set  by  the  preceding  Old  Testament  and  New 
Testament  volumes  of  the  series  as  regards  typographical  execution. 
Altogether  it  is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  eye.  One  marvels  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  achievements  in  bookmaking,  and  rejoices  that  these  can  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  biblical  scholarship.  The  proof-reading  of  an  exceedingly 
difficult  page  seems  constantly  to  be  perfect.  The  index  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  neither  too  full  nor  too  meagre.  The  list  of  abbreviations 
proves  to  the  initiated  a  prolongation  of  human  life. 

Georok  S.  Burroughs. 


Orhklin,  Ohio. 


The  Monuments  and  the  Oud  Testament:  Evidence  from  the 
Records.  By  Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Semitic  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  Pp.  321.  Chicago:  The  Christian  Culture 
Press.  1899.  $1.25  net. 

This  IxKik  is  designed  primarily  as  a  text-lx)ok  for  study  in  normal 
classes  and  university  extension  work,  and  it  is  divided  into  numbered 
paragraphs  to  facilitate  assignment  of  lessons  and  correspondence  con¬ 
cerning  work  accomplished.  It  is  well  suited  to  this  purpose,  but  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  limit  of  its  value.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  construc¬ 
tive  piece  of  work  deserving  a  hearty  commendation. 

The  l)ook  begins  with  a  consideration  of  the  lack,  until  recent  years, 
of  a  backgrounfl  in  contemporary  literature  for  the  Old  Testament 
records;  and  it  illustrates  by  forceful  examples  from  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  to  that  of  the  P^xile  what  has  recently  been  accomplished  for  us 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  monuments.  It  then  tells  the  story  of  the 
Rosetta  Stone  and  its  translation,  the  Behi.stum  rock,  and  Rawlinson’s 
transcription  of  its  threefold  records,  and  the  other  romantic  and  won¬ 
derful  di.scoveries  in  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  next  proceeds  to  fit  these 
and  other  records  into  their  proper  chronological  places  for  the  use  of 
the  Old  Testament  .student,  and  to  read  the  biblical  records  in  the  light 
of  this  supplementary  knowledge.  This  is  an  illuminating  metho<l,  and 
one  greatly  needed.  There  is  no  more  crying  need  in  biblical  study  than 
that  such  knowledge  as  is  possessed  by  the  scholar,  and  which  is  known 
to  the  average  .student  only  as  a  vague  and  shadowy  reality,  shall  lie 
placed  in  its  es.sence,  and  in  constructive  form,  before  the  intelligent  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Phiglish  Bible,  and  brought  to  the  judgment  of  common 
sense  and  of  rational  faith. 

For  in.staiice,  we  hear  much  unmitigated  nonsense  aliout  “the  lost  ten 
tribes.”  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  1899,  a  conference  of 
Christian  workers  convened  in  Chicago,  spent  an  hour  in  prayer  for 
them.  How  much  light  is  let  in  ujxin  the  subject  by  reading  Sargon’s 
word  of  that  deportation,  and  finding  that  he  carried  away  only  27,290 
captives;  while  Sennacherib  carried  from  Judah  in  the  very  campaign 
which  Isaiah  justly  celebrated  as  a  miraculous  deliverance  200,150,  or 
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seven  times  as  many.  In  other  words,  the  lost  ten  tribes  were  never 
lost.  A  minority  were  carried  away,  as  was  the  case  with  the  earlier 
deportations  from  Judah,  and  those  from  Israel  were  absorbed  as  the 
larger  number  from  Judah  were  in  Hezekiah’s  day.  It  were  far  more 
sane  to  expect  to  find  the  descendants  of  Hezekiah’s  200,150  than 
Hoshea’s  27,290.  But  the  small  deportation  of  the  leading  men  from 
Israel  broke  the  spirit  and  identity  of  the  national  life,  while  in  Judah, 
the  temple  formed  ever  a  rallying  point  for  hope  and  prophetic  promise. 

A  book  of  this  kind  does  much  to  give  perspective  and  reality  to  Bible 
study.  It  is  simply  written  and  well  illustrated,  and  will  be  of  service 
to  pastors  and  teachers.  We  welcome  it  for  what  it  is,  and  for  its  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  literature  for  intelligent  Bible  students  which  shall  furnish  a 
check  against  a  destructive  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  needless  ig¬ 
norance  of  important  truth  on  the  other. 

Wii,UAM  E.  Barton. 

The  Rkveeation  of  Jesus:  A  Study  of  the  Primary  Sources  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  George  IIoeley  Gif.bert,  Ph.  D.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament  Literature  and  Interpretation  in  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary;  author  of  “The  Student’s  Life  of  Jesus’’  and  “The  Student’s 
Life  of  Paul.’’  121110.  Pp.  xi,  365.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1899.  $1.50. 

To  appearance  this  volume  presents  a  paiiustaking  collection  of  all  the 
data  relating  to  the  subject  in  hand.  But  it  requires  only  cursory  exami¬ 
nation  to  disclose  the  fact  that  the  author  is  familiar  only  with  two 
recent  German  writers  upon  the  subject,  and  that  he  totally  neglects 
many  of  the  most  important  facts  liearing  upon  the  proper  presentation 
of  the  subject.  All  this  might  be  unworthy  of  note,  were  it  not  that  the 
volume  is  a  specious  effort  to  discredit  the  doctrine  of  Christ’s  preexis¬ 
tent  nature  and  all  the  inferences  which  naturally  flow  from  that  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  author’s  discussion  appears  in  the  pref¬ 
ace,  in  which  he  professedly  limits  his  knowledge  of  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  to  what  is  found  in  the  Gospels,  and,  upon  examination,  it  appears 
also  that  he  discards  everything  in  them  except  the  reported  words  of 
Christ.  The  Epistles  are  utterly  ignored.  In  pursuing  this  method  the 
author  not  only  overlooks  the  organic  connection  which  exists  Ijetween 
the  different  portions  of  Scripture,  but  disregards  the  repeated  warnings 
of  Chri.st  to  his  disciples,  that  the  words  he  uttered  in  their  presence 
were  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  future  events,  and  could  not  be 
fully  understood  until  his  plan  was  njore  fully  developed.  The  same 
thought  was  specially  emphasized  in  Christ’s  promise  to  send  the  Com¬ 
forter,  who  should  abide  with  them  and  quicken  their  memories,  and 
lead  them  into  all  truth.  To  disregard  these  warnings,  and  to  neglect 
the  more  fully  developed  doctrines  of  the  Epistles,  in  our  effort  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  words  of  Christ,  is  like  disregarding  all  the  later  movements  of 
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t  campaign,  and  inferring  the  plans  of  the  general  from  its  initiatory 
stages;  or  like  writing  the  history  of  Washington  while  limiting  our¬ 
selves  to  his  career  before  the  battle  of  Trenton.  Such  treatment  of  his¬ 
tory  is  not  scientific,  and  does  not  lead  to  the  truth,  but  away  from  the 
truth. 

By  this  method  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  “that  the  oneness 
of  Jesus  with  the  Father,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  his  words  in  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  a  oneness  of  character  (p.  201);  that  the  union  of  the 
disciples  which  Jesus  brought  about  was  purely  ethical  and  religious. 
They  liecame  one  through  their  common  love  and  loyalty  to  Him,  one  in 
the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  their  lives.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which 
they  l)ecame  one;  and  the  language  of  Jesus  makes  this  unity  the  exact 
counterpart  of  His  union  with  the  Father.  It  is  impossible,  therefore, 
from  the  standpoint  of  Jesus,  to  predicate  of  His  union  with  the  Father 
anything  which  cannot  be  predicated  of  the  ideal  union  of  his  disciples” 
(p.  200). 

In  accordance  with  these  positions,  he  denies  to  Christ  anything  but  a 
human  nature,  contending  that  the  preexistence  spoken  of  concerning 
him  is  wholly  ideal,  and  not  at  all  personal  and  real.  His  own  words 
are:  “We  conclude,  then,  that  these  three  passages  in  John  [vi.  62;  viii. 
58;  xvii.  5];  in  which  Jesus  alludes  to  His  preexistence,  do  not  involve 
the  claim  that  his  preexistence  was  personal  and  real.  They  are  to  be 
classed  with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  Messianic  consciousness  of 
Jesus,  none  of  which,  either  in  the  Synoptists  or  in  the  fourth  Gospel, 
have  to  do  with  metaphysical  relationship”  (p.  222). 

In  short,  the  author’s  position  is  frankly  and  avowedly  that  of  the 
Socinians,  who  represent  Christ  to  be  worthy  of  worship,  not  by  his  own 
nature,  but  by  appointment  of  God,  when  he  was  commissioned  as  the 
Messiah.  But  Socinus  never  committed  the  folly  of  discussing  t,he  na¬ 
ture  of  Christ,  as  Dr.  Gilbert  does,  wholly  upon  the  basis  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  words  of  Christ  spoken  to  his  disciples  during  the  immature  stages 
of  their  experience  previous  to  his  death.  Dr.  Gilbert  everywhere  as¬ 
sumes  that  the  apostles  knew  as  much  before  Christ’s  death  as  they  did 
after  it,  and  that  the  disciples  could  bear  as  strong  meat  before  the  day 
of  Pentecost  as  after  it,  which  would  be  like  endeavoring  to  extract  all 
Sir  Isaac  Newton’s  knowledge  of  mathematics  from  an  address  which  he 
™>Kht  give  to  a  group  of  ragged  children  in  the  streets.  For  example, 
no  attention  is  given  to  the  prologue  to  John’s  Go.spel,  which  affirms  that 
the  Word  was  in  the  beginning,  and  was  God,  and  subsequently  became 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  And  so  in  reference  to  all  the  standard  and 
more  definite  teachings  of  the  apostles  concerning  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ.  ”  Strangely  enough,  also,  we  find  that  he  is  led  to  skip  lightly 
over  the  very  wonls  of  Christ  which  he  is  professing  to  consider  upon 
this^subject.  As  illustrations  of  the  straits  to  which  he  is  driven  to  ex¬ 
plain  away  some  of  these  words,  he  interprets  John  xiv.  9,  “He  that  hath 
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seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father,”  to  have  no  deeper  meaning  than,  ‘‘He 
that  seen  my  hath  seen  the  Father”  (p.  200).  On  a  previous 

page  he  had  affinned  that  the  union  of  Christ  ‘‘with  the  Father  is  a  union 
of  character,  that  it  is  ethical  and  not  metaphysical.”  Matt,  xxviii.  20, 
‘‘Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world,”  is  reduced 
down  to  refer  merely  to  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (p.  298).  Matt, 
xviii.  20,  ‘‘Where  two  or  three  are  gathererl  together,  there  am  I  in  the 
midst  of  them,”  ‘‘afTirms  only  that  the  F'ather  will  regard  the  prayer  of 
the.se  two  or  three  di.sciples  as  though  it  were  the  prayer  of  Jesus”  (p.300). 
And  so  on  to  the  end,  the  preexi.stence  of  Christ  is  everywhere  denied, 
and  every  passage  which  states  or  implies  the  doctrine  is  explained  away 
in  accordance  with  his  j)reestablished  theory.  The  value  of  the  work  is 
everywhere  impaired  by  the  fundamental  error  of  having  substituted  a 
part  of  the  facts  for  the  whole  in  finding  a  basis  for  his  doctrinal  position. 

Christian  Missions  and  Sociai.  Progress.  A  Sociological  Study  of 

Foreign  Missions.  By  the  Rev.  James  S.  Dennis,  I).  D.  In  three 

Volumes.  Volume  II.  8vo.  Pp,  xxvi,  486.  Chicago,  New  York,  To¬ 
ronto:  Fleming  II.  Revell  Company.  1899.  $2.50. 

Dr.  Dennis  has  now  completed  the  .second  of  his  volumes  on  the  social 
aspects  of  Christianity  as  seen  in  foreign  missions.  It  is  no  ea.sy  task  to 
check  the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  that  one  feels  after  reading  such  a  work 
as  this.  Taken  together,  the  two  volumes  are  a  monument  to  the  pa¬ 
tience,  the  scholarly  attainineiits,  and  the  sound  judgment  of  the  author. 
While  the  mission  of  Christianity  is  not  to  the  state  first,  and  through 
the  state  to  the  individual,  yet  its  completest  fulfilment  is  found  in  the 
high  civilization  which  it  brings  through  the  regeneration  of  individuals. 
Its  influence  in  the  family;  its  re.spect  for  womanhood  and  childhood;  its 
logical  tendency  to  found  not  only  churches,  but  schools,  hospitals,  and 
asylums;  in  fact,  the  permeating  and  liencficent  influence  of  enlightened 
good-will,  which  is  Christian  love,  as  it  practically  works  among  the 
neglected  and  ignorant  nations  and  among  savage  triljes,  is  here  seen  in 
facts  and  illustrations  that  are  simply  overwhelming. 

The.se  pages  tell  who  are  the  world’s  truest  heroes,  who  are  the  real 
founders  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  who  are  the  people,  and  what  kind 
are  they  that  make  history.  One  page  of  Dr.  Dennis  will  answer  a 
whole  library  of  agnosticism,  and  the  life  of  one  earnest  mi.ssionary  is  a 
complete  reply  to  the  destructiveism  of  all  the  agnostics  from  Celsusto 
Ingersoll. 

The  true  touchstone  of  a  genuine  good-w’ill  that  is  born  from  above  is 
its  length,  breadth,  and  height  as  measured  by  its  regard,  not  for  one's 
own  country  or  kin,  but  for  all  mankind  mall  places  of  the  earth.  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  proved  itself  adapted  to  this  earth  by  the  great  fact  that  it  in¬ 
spires  in  its  true  followers  an  aspiration  to  conquer  evil  and  ignorance 
in  all  its  forms.  Sociology  as  the  art  of  social  control,  and  not  less  aa 
the  science  of  society  or  the  study  of  social  man,  is  here  portrayed  by 
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Dr.  Dennis  in  a  manner  that  carries  conviction  to  all  intelligent  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  minds. 

To  have  written  these  two  volumes  is  a  sufficient  monument  to  any 
scholar  for  the  useful  work  of  a  lifetime,  and  we  cannot  see  how  any 
clergyman  can  afford  to  be  without  them.  The  relation  of  religion  to 
ethics  is  here  clearly  seen  in  its  practical  workings,  a  truth  as  old  as 
time,  hut  with  such  a  variety  of  illustrations,  it  seems  ever  fresh  and 
new.  z.  S.  H. 


Bktwkkn  Hkathhnism  and  Christianity;  Being  a  Translation  of 
Seneca’s  “I)e  I’rovidenlia”  and  Plutarch’s  *‘De  SeraNuminis  Vindicta,” 
together  with  Notes,  Additional  Extracts  from  these  Writers,  and 
Two  P^ssays  on  Grajco-Roman  Life  in  the  First  Century  after  Christ. 
By  Chaki.KS  W.  Surkr,  Ph.I).,  LL.  D.,  ex-President  of  Ohio  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  Profe.‘;sor  of  Greek,  translator  of  Weil’s  “Order  of 

Words,’’  and  author  of  a  “History  of  the  German  Language.’’  i2mo. 
I'p.  221.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Re  veil  Co.  1899. 

The  author  has  rendered  the  reading  public  a  great  service  both  in  put¬ 
ting  within  their  reach  his  excellent  translations  of  the  most  important 
works  mentioned  in  the  title,  aiul  in  furnishing  the  two  learned  and  pro¬ 
found  essays  introducing  the  reader  to  the  personality  and  the  environ¬ 
ments  of  Seneca  and  Plutarch.  Dr.  Su|)er  is  a  guide  that  can  be  safely 
followed.  The  general  reader  can  make  no  lietter  investment  of  his 
money  than  in  securing  this  most  valuable  exponent  of  the  Irest  repre¬ 
sentative  of  heathen  philosophy  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


Thk  BiiJi.K  AMONG  THE  NatM'NS:  A  Study  of  the  Great  Translations. 
By  John  Wai.Ter  Bhardsi.KK,  Professor  of  Biblical  Languages  and 
Literature  in  the  Western  Theological  Seminary,  Holland,  Mich. 
i2mo.  Pp.  226.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co,  1899.  Ii.txj. 

A  very  useful  conipend  of  the  information  which  we  possess  concern¬ 
ing  the  translations  of  the  Bible.  We  know  of  nothing  else  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  ground  so  well. 

The  Teachings  of  thk.  Books;  or.  The  Literary  Structure  and  Spirit¬ 
ual  Interpretation  of  the  Hooks  of  the  New'  Testament.  A  Work  of 
Collalioration  by  Hkruk.rt  L.  W11.1.ETT  and  Jame.s  M.  Campbell. 
i2mo.  P]).  337.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.  1H99.  $1.25. 

One  of  the  nio.st  trustworthy  and  helpful  books  of  intro<luction  to  the 
New  Testament  which  have  been  published.  The  discussion  of  the  lite¬ 
rary  structure  and  historical  background  of  the  several  books  by  Mr. 
Willett  is  from  a  con.servative  point  of  view,  yet  with  full  recognition  of 
all  legitimate  lines  of  criticism,  and  is  remarkably  well  balanced  and 
clearly  written.  The  comments  on  the  spiritual  teachings  of  the  books 
by  Mr.  Campbell  are  profound,  |x;netrating,  and,  while  brief,  are  well- 
nigh  exhaustive  in  their  comprehension. 
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A  History  of  thk  Tkxtuai.  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament. 
(New  Testament  Handbooks).  By  Marvin  R,  Vincent,  D,  D.,  Bald¬ 
win  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  and  Literature  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  Pp.  xii,  185.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
1899.  75  cents. 

By  far  the  best  popular  manual  of  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in 
English.  The  work  is  comprehensive,  judicious,  and  scholarly;  the  ref¬ 
erences  to  literature  are  abundant;  and  the  fac -similes  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  texts,  numerous.  Indeed,  the  whole  execution  of  the  work  is 
almost  alx)ve  criticism. 

A  History  of  New  Testa.ment  Times  in  Paee.stine.  175  b.  C.-70 
A.  I).  (New  Testament  Handbooks).  By  Shaieer  Mathews,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  New  Testament  History  and  Interpretation  in  the  Univer- 
.sity  of  Chicago.  Pp.  xi,  118.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  1899. 
75  cents. 

This  volume  meets  a  much-needed  want,  an<l  is  executed  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  The  narrative  is  concise  and  clear,  the  references 
to  literature  are  complete,  and  the  perspective  of  the  history  is  well  pre¬ 
served.  The  importance  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  times  for  the  proper 
interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident. 

I1.LUSTRATIVK  Notes.  By  Jesse  Lyman  IIuREBUTand  Robert  Ri:m- 
INGTON  Doherty.  Pp.  388.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincin¬ 
nati:  Curts  &  Jenniiig.  1900. 

Maintains  the  high  reputation  of  the  Series,  and,  with  its  abundaiit  il¬ 
lustrations  and  full  index,  is  adapted  l>oth  to  the  wants  of  the  year  and 
for  permanent  reference. 

Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  George  .Mathk- 
SON,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  P.  R.  S.  E.,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Parish  of  St. 
Bernard’s,  Edinburgh.  Pp.  x,  326.  London:  Hotlder  &  Stoughton. 
1899. 

To  the  many  admirers  of  Dr.  Matheson’s  religious  genius  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  this  work  will  afford  great  delight  and  satisfaction.  The 
work  is  semi-devotional,  and  concerned  with  the  development  of  Christ’s 
work.  It  consists  of  twenty-six  chapters,  each  complete  in  itself.  Each 
chapter  ends  with  an  invocation  or  a  pr.ayer.  The  style  of  the  book  is 
simplicity  itself.  It  forms  most  delightful  reading;  in  fact,  its.pcllucid 
style  is  apt  to  hide  the  rich  suggestivene.ss  of  the  thought  on  every  p.’.),'e. 
The  lx)ok  is  stamped  with  the  unique  individuality  of  the  writer  from  Iw- 
ginning  to  end.  Certainly  no  one  is  better  fitted  for  .such  a  task  than 
Dr.  Matheson,  ami  mo.st  admirably  has  he  fulfilled  it.  Many  are  the 
tin*d  and  laborious  preachers  who  will  feel  refreshed,  instructed,  and  in¬ 
spired  in  his  pages.  As  for  the  brief  prayers  or  meditations  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter,  they  seem  quite  the  best  things  of  the  kind  Dr.  Matheson 
has  ever  done.  Many  of  them  are  most  touching:  all  of  them  are  strik- 
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ingly  effective.  May  American  readers  find  the  same  light  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  its  study  that  British  readers  have  begun  to  do  ! 

James  Lindsay. 

The  Sibyeline  Oraci.es.  Translated  from  the  Greek  into  English 
Blank  Verse,  with  notes.  By  Mll.TON  S.  Terry,  Professor  in  Gar¬ 
rett  Biblical  Institute.  New  Edition  revised  after  the  Text  of  Rzach. 
121110.  Pp.  292.  New  York:  P^on  &  Mains;  Cincinnati:  Curts  & 
Jennings.  1899.  $2.00. 

Every  scholar  must  hail  with  delight  such  an  addition  as  this  transla¬ 
tion  furnishes  to  the  ready  means  of  getting  access  to  the  literature  and 
thought  of  the  early  Christian  ages.  The  tran.slation  is  admirably  made, 
the  notes  are  abundant,  and  the  typography  is  excellent. 

Catholicism:  Roman  and  Anglican.  By  A.  M.  P'airbairn,  M.  A., 
D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  Demy  8vo. 
I*p.  xxiii,  431.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1899.  $2.00. 

This  volume  largely  consists  of  articles  written  for  the  Contemporary 
Review  during  the  last  five  years,  but  they  all  bear  upon  the  subject  con¬ 
tained  in  the  title,  and  have  the  freshness  of  thought  which  pertains  to 
articles  prepared  to  meet  special  occasions.  Archbishop  Manning,  Car¬ 
dinal  Newman,  Mr.  Balfour,  Westcott,  Hort,  Lightfoot,  and  Jowett  and 
their  work  are  treated  extensively.  The  whole  con.stitutes  a  most  valu¬ 
able  criticism  both  of  Roman  Catholic  principles  and  of  the  whole  Anglo- 
Catholic  movement,  which  has  l)een  so  pervasive  in  its  influence  during 
the  latter  half  of  this  century,  and  at  the  same  time  is  a  powerful  defense 
of  that  Independency  of  which  the  author  is  .so  distinguished  a  repre¬ 
sentative. 

Better-World  Philosophy:  A  Sociological  Synthesis.  By  J.  Howard 
.Moore.  Pp.  275.  Chicago:  The  Ward  Waugh  Co.  1899.  ;i5i.oo.  • 

This  volume  excels  in  its  porti  aiture  of  the  dark  side  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  difficulties  lying  in  the  way  of  social  p)erfection.  The  author 
is  a  materialist.  Theoretically  he  does  not  believe  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will;  thus  leaving  to  himself  no  perception  of  that  personal  initiative  of 
the  individual  which  gives  the  Christian  philosopher  such  vantage- 
ground  in  his  efforts  to  inspire  hope  and  incite  to  noble  activity  amid  the 
unavoidable  ills  of  life.  The  author  speaks  of  all  religion  as  erroneous, 
and  has  no  idea  or  any  force  but  that  which  acts  by  necessity,  that  is, 
material. 

A  Treatise  upon  Infant  Baptism.  By  Moses  Patten.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  the  Harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  Oberlin  College.  Pp.  xii, 
261.  Published  by  Moses  Patten,  Hooksett,  N.  H. 

This  is  no  hastily  prepared  treatise,  but  is  the  work  of  a  lifetime.  The 
author  has  keenly  felt  all  the  difficulties  connected  with  maintaining  at 
the  same  time  infant  baptism,  correct  views  of  regeneration,  and  a 
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church  whose  membership  should  give  reasonable  evidence  of  being  re¬ 
generated.  The  result  is  a  volume  treating  the  subject  in  its  most  com¬ 
prehensive  manner,  composed  in  a  literary  style  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read,  and  filled  with  arguments  and  illustrations  that  must  command  the 
respect  of  every  one,  however  far  it  may  fail  to  convince  some. 

James  Brand,  Twenty-six  Years  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin.  Some  Chapters  from  His  Life.  Being  a  Narrative 
of  Poverty,  Privation,  and  Heroic  Struggle  as  a  Boy  in  a  Canadian 
Forest,  a  Carpenter’s  Apprentice  in  the  ‘States,’  a  Self-supporting  Stu¬ 
dent  at  Phillips  and  Yale,  and  as  a  Soldier  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto¬ 
mac  in  the  Campaign  of  1862-63.  Written  by  Himself  for  his  Family, 
shortly  before  his  Death.  Pp.  48.  Oljerlin,  Ohio:  Luther  Day  Hark- 
ness.  Publisher.  1899.  25  cents. 

A  very  thrilling  aiul  instructive  story  of  the  early  struggle  of  one  of 
the  most  influential  clergymen  of  America  to  attain  the  education  pre¬ 
paratory  to  his  work.  Dr.  Brand  did  not  enter  college  until  he  was 
twenty-seven,  and  was  thirty-six  when  he  graduated  from  the  seminary. 
He  was  for  twenty-five  years  successor  to  President  Finney  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  Olierlin. 

PUBLICATIONS  RECEIVED. 

AHEKICAN  BAPTIST  PUBUCATION  SOCIETY,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dickey  Downy:  The  Autobiography  of  a  Bird.  By  Virginia  Sharps 
PaTTER-SON.  With  an  Intr^uction  by  Hon.  John  F.  Lacey,  M.  C. 
Drawings  by  Elizabeth  M.  Hallowell.  Pp.  192.  60  cents. 

Saturday  Afternoon;  or.  Conversations  for  the  Culture  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Life.  By  Wayland  Hoyt,  D.  D.,  author  of  “Hints  and  Helps 
for  the  Christian  Life,’’  “Present  Lessons  from  Distant  Days,’’ 
“Gleams  from  Paul’s  Prison,’’  “Along  the  Pilgrimage,’’  “The  Brook 
in  the  Way,’’  “Light  on  Life’s  Highway,’’  etc.  i6mo.  Pp.  302.  25 
cents. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  New  York. 

Neglected  Factors  in  the  Study  of  the  Early  Progress  or 
Christianity.  By  James  Orr,  D.  D.  i2mo.  Pp.  235.  $1.50. 

THOnAS  Y.  CROWELL  &  COHPANY.  New  York. 

The  Theoix>gy  of  Civilization.  By  Charles  P'.  Dole,  author  of 
“The  Coming  People. ’’  i6mo.  Pp.  xxiv,  256.  $1.00. 

EATON  &  MAINS,  New  York. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Christian  Faith.  (Library  of  Biblical 
and  Theological  Literature.  Vol.  IX.)  By  Charles  W.  Rishell,  A. 
M.,  Ph.  D.  Pp.  xxviii,  616.  $3.50. 

Ulric  the  Jarl:  A  Story  of  the  Penitent  Thief.  By  William  0. 
Stoddard.  Demy  8vo.  Pp.  459.  #1.50. 

LITTLE,  BROWN  &  COMPANY.  Boston. 

The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer.  By  Ezra  Hoyt 
Byington.  Pp.  xxvii,  375.  $7.00. 
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LXmaMANS.  GREEN  &  COnPANY.  London. 

Holy  Baptism.  By  Darwell  Stone,  M.  A.,  Principal  of  Dorchester 
Missionary  College.  Pp.  xi,  303. 

Outline  of  Practical  Sociology.  (American  Citizen  Series.)  By 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  LL.  D.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xxv,  431.  $2.00. 

THE  MACniLLAN  COMPANY,  New  York. 

Henry  Worthington,  Idealist.  By  Margaret  Sherwood,  author 
of  “An  Experiment  in  Altruism,”  and  “A  Puritan  Bohemia.”  Pp. 
294.  $1.50. 

Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long  Epi.scopatr.  By  the  Right  Rever¬ 
end  Henry  Benjamin  Whipple,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  i’p.  576.  I5.00. 

JAMES  nacLEHOSE  &  SONS.  OlasRow. 

The  Fundamental  Ideas  of  Christianity.  By  John  Cairo,  D.D., 
LL.  D.  In  two  Volumes.  Pp.  cxli,  232,  vii,  297.  I3.50. 

THE  PILGRin  PRESS,  Boston. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1900. 
By  the  Monday  Club.  Twenty-fifth  Series.  Pp.  viii,  418.  $1.25. 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS.  New  York. 

The  Autobiography  and  Diary  of  Samuel  Davidson,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.  Edited  by  his  Daughter.  Pp.  xi,  373.  $3.00.  Imported. 

History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By  Dr.  W.  Windelband.  Au¬ 
thorized  Translation  by  Herbert  Ernest  Cushman,  Ph.  D.  Pp. 
393.  $2.00  net. 

Babylonians  and  Assyrians.  (The  Semitic  Series.)  By  the  Rev.  A. 
H.  Sayce.  Pp.  xi,  266.  I1.25. 


REV.  WILLIAM  McLEOD  BARBOUR,  D.D. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  our  editorial  associate.  Rev.  William 
McLeod  Barbour,  at  his  residence  at  Malden,  Mass. ,  December  5. 

Mr.  Barlxiur  was  born  in  Fochabers,  Scotland,  on  May  29,  1827.  He 
received  his  early  education  in  that  place,  and  came  to  America  with  his 
parents  at  an  early  age.  He  was  graduated  at  Olierlin  College  in  1859, 
and  received  his  theological  education  at  Andover  Seminary.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  over  the  church  in  South  Danvers,  now  Peabody,  Mass.,  in  1861. 
In  1868  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Theological 
Seminary.  In  1877  he  was  appointeil  pa.stor  of  Yale  College  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Homiletics.  In  1887  he  became  Principal  of  the  Congregational 
College  of  British  North  America  at  Montreal,  an  office  which  he  filled 
until  1897.  He  received  the  degree  of  D.  D.  from  Bowdoin  College  in 
'S70.  Dr.  Barbour  was  a  devoted  Christian,  a  brilliant  preacher,  a 
*ound  and  able  theologian,  and  a  friend  highly  esteemed  by  all,  but 
wpecially  by  those  nearest  to  him. 
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THE  REVEREND  PROFEvSSOR  HOWARD  OSGOOD,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Osgood  was  born  in  Plaquimine  Parish,  Louisiana,  January  4, 
1831.  His  father  was  proprietor  of  a  large  sugar  plantation.  His  son 
entered  Harvard  College  in  1846,  but  left  college  before  graduation,  in 
1849.  1111858,  however,  he  received  from  his  college  the  degree  of 

Bachelor  of  Arts.  Though  in  early  life  an  Episcopalian,  he  embraced 
Baptist  views,  and  in  1856  he  was  ordained  to  the  Baptist  ministry.  He 
was  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Flushing,  Long  Island,  from  1856  to 
1858,  and  of  a  Bajitist  church  in  New  York  City  from  i860  to  1866.  He 
then  studied  in  Germany,  and  became  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  at  Chester,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Here  he  served  also  as  Librarian,  from  1868  to  1874.  In  1875  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  Hebrew  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  which  he  still  continues  to  hold.  In  1853  he  married  Miss  Caroline 
Townsend  Lawrence,  of  New  York  City,  who  died  in  1898.  He  was  an 
honored  member  of  the  American  Committee  for  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Testament.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar.  He  has  been  a 
constant  contributor  to  theological  journals,  including  the  Bibijotheca 
Sacra.  In  matters  of  archa;ology  and  of  bibliography,  as  well  as  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  acknowledged  as  an  ex¬ 
pert.  His  views  are  conservative.  With  Dr.  Green  of  Princeton,  he  has 
been  for  many  years  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  principles  and  re¬ 
sults  of  the  destructive  biblical  critics.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  commentary  on  the  Psalms.  He  received  from  Brown  University 
in  1868  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  from  Princeton  University 
in  1894  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  All  who  know  him,  or  have  had 
experience  of  his  channing  hospitality,  unite  in  de.scribing  him  as  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  Christian. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dr.  Osgood’s  contribution  to  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra  :  — 

Is  the  Revised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament  Better  than  the  Author¬ 
ized,  xliv.  71-90. 

The  Oldest  Book  in  the  World,  Translation  of  the  French  Version  of 
the  Papyrus  Prisse,  by  M.  Philippe  Virey,  and  of  the  Maxims  of  Ani,  by 
M.  Fran5ois  Chabas,  xlv.  629-668. 

The  History  and  Definition  of  Higher  Criticism,  xlix.  529-545. 

Old  Wine  in  Fresh  Wine  Skins,  1.  460-486. 

"If  One  Love  Me,  He  Will  Keep  My  Word,"  li.  674-695. 

President  Harper’s  Lectures,  Hi.  323-341. 

The  Archaiology  of  Baptism,  Iv.  1-28. 


